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VERB FORMS IN PLAVTVS. 


(Continued from page 52.) 


§ 16.—Dzaerests and Syncopation in Perfects. 


coépz, Cas. 701, Cist. 687, both in bacchiac verse. 
coépit, Cas. 651, bacchiac verse. 
mécum rime cept, Merc. 533, iamb. septen. 


ste ru] pitt, at vs. end, Capt. prol. 8, 760, 1011. One would like to read 
similar forms in Men. 510, suérvruput, and in Poen. prol. 66, surripitir, but 
3 4 


3 4 
these are by no means sure. 


The participle surruptus occurs 14 times. This is the only form possible 
metrically, in eight places. Either the fuller or the syncopated form might 
stand in the other six, viz. :— 

Poen. 902 (we can keep the fuller form by reading znd). 

Pers. 150 ( 9 ” ung). 

R. 1105 ( ” Suit uirgé). 

4 5 


Poen. 1346 ( " eae stint), 

Poen. 1058 ( » 3 Antidama[s] hospés; but 
in 955 we get Antidamds fu7t). ; 

Pers. 380 (et ut uz ?). 


Other syncopated perfects are réccidit, reppert, vreppuli, rettuli; see § 13, 
and § 53, zuvigo, etc. Add Pers. 834, conciliaut? (concilia ut BCD); cf. Mil. 
1038, Cas. 543, As. 501. 
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S 17.—Habes with Perfect Passive Participle. 


This occurs very frequently in Plautus, but “Cases in which it is the 
equivalent of the perfect active are more rare than has been supposed ; probably 
there are none in Plautus.” Morris. See Thielmann, in Archiv L.L. II, 
372-423, 509-549. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 


§ 18.—Quantity of -i-. 
Short -z- is correct for the future perfect, long -z- for the perfect subjunctive ; 
but the two tenses are often confused in quantity. In Plautus we find 6 (10?) 
instances of short -z- in the future perfect, and 7 (8?) instances of long -z-; 
in the perfect subjunctive 10 (12?) instances of long -z-, and 5 of short -z-. 
He seems, therefore, to be somewhat more correct in his measurement of the 


perfect subjunctive. Cf. § 26. 
(i) Short -z-:— 


B. 1195, s¢ dmziséri’ post én, anap. septen. 
2 3 4 
Ps. 946, ubz effécéris héc, anap. septen. 
5 6 


Pers. 787, sz vediérit etus, anap. octon. 
Mil. 156, 22 défregéritis, troch. septen. 
2 3 
Mil. 157, guemque utdéritis, troch. septen. 
T 2 


Mil. 160, guemgue uidéritis, troch. septen. 
4 


Similar to these are four others, though they are strictly futures and 
not future perfects (see §§ 5, 6) :— 

R. 304, 22sz cdpstmis, iamb. septen., colon end. 

R. 731, 22 exoculasstts, troch. septen. 

R. 811, ez inuitdssttts iamb. sen. 


5 6 


Mil. 163, 22 sulcdssitis, troch. septen. 
7 8 
(ii) Long -z-:— 


Men. 521, faxo . . . comédérets, iamb. sen. 


5 6 
Ps. 100, 7s2 . . . fléueris argéntets, iamb. sen. 
3 4 5 6 


Poen. 213, s2 . . . dccéperts éx, bacchiac verse. 
2 3 


Men. 256, zzsz . . . veudrtérets, iamb. sen. 


5 6 
Mil. 1176, «wbz . . . dbiertt 2bz tu ¢lico, troch. septen. 
5 6 7 8 
Trin. 788, b, guom .. . attulerit epistulas, iamb. sen. 
3 4 5 6 
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Truc. 344, 52... dbtégerit heréditds, iamb. sen. 


3 4 5 6 


Add the future zsz . . . ordsseis, E. 728, troch. septen. 
4 


Other possible instances, at colon end, are of course too doubtful to be listed. 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Some of the following forms are really optatives originally, but may be 
here for convenience. 


§ 19.—Forms of do. 
duzm, 1 med. vs. (Aul. 672), 


intérdiitém, 2, vs. end. 
pérditim, 2, vs. end. 
creduam, 1, vs. end. 
diits, 6, vs. end; I med. vs. (R. 1368). 
crédiits, 1, vs.end ; I med. vs. (Am. 672). 
pérdiits, 1, vs. end ; I med. vs. (Capt. 728), 
ditas, 1, vs. end ; 1 med. vs. (Merc. 4or). 
crédiids, 2, vs. end. 
accrédiids, 1, vs. end. 
| indiids, 1, vs. end. 
adittt, 2, vs. end. 
crédiitt, 1, vs. end. 
pérditt, 1, vs. end; 1, med. vs. (Poen. 740). 
crédiidt, 2, vs. end. 
dittnt, 4, vs. end; 1, med. vs. (Ps. 937). 
pérditint, 13, vs. end ; 1, med. vs. (Men. 451). 


Total, optative forms, 33 at vs, end, 7 med. vs.; ordinary forms, 8 at vs. end, 


I med. vs. 


Dr. 


§ 20.—Forms of edo. 


edim, Aul. 430, Poen. 1284, Trin. 474, 475. 
comedim, B. 743, Curc. 560. 
edis, Men. 249, Poen. 867, Trin. 473. 
comedis, Trin. 102. 
edas, Poen. 534. 
edit, 7. 
edimus, Poen. 537. 
edint, Men. 457. 
comedint, Truc. 534. 
exedint, Ps, 821. 
edant, S. 554. The forms edas, edant, are doubted by 
Postgate (C7. Rev. xvi. [1902] 112). 
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§ 21.—Miscellaneous Present Subjunctives. 
coépiat, Truc. 232. 
7 8 
sustéllat, Mil. 310. 
3 


témpérint, Truc. prol. 61. 
5 é 


AORIST SUBJUNCTIVE. 
§ 22.—Forms in -sim. 


ausim, 8 (in Merc. 301 A reads ausszm), 
empsim, Cas. 347 (Acidalius ; emzszm, VJ). 
empsim, Mil. 316 (Lindemann). 

Jaxim, 10. 

obtexim, Poen. 446 (A ; -o b2 ex tm, B; -o 52 exim, CD’), 
amissis, B. 1188 (MSS.). 

dixts, 6 (detxis, Merc. 484, A). 

faxis,9; for futures, see § 5. 

induxtis, Capt. 149 (¢nduxtsts, E). 

obtexis, Cas. 404 (Lambinus ; od/erzs, BVE). 
parsis, B. 910 ( par szs, B). 

parsis, Ps. 79 ( pars ts, B). 

prohibessis, Aul, 611 ( prohibes sts, BDE),. 
respexis, Most. 523 (BCD?*). 

vesponsis, Truc. 606 (BCD). 


ambissit, Am. prol. 71 (Fruterius ; ambzsset, B; ambissent, DEJ). 


ausit, B. 697, Mil. 11. 

excussit, B. 598. 

extinxit, Truc. 524. 

faxit, 7; for futures, see § 5. 

licessit, As. 603 (szlices stt, BD). 

prohtbessit, Ps, 14 (set as separate word, BCD). 

subrepsit, Mil. 333. 

faximus, Truc. prol. 60 (Camerarius ; factmus, MSS.). 
4 


adaxint, Aul. 50. 
ambissint, Am. prol. 69 (Fruterius ; ambzssent, MSS.). 
faxint, 16 (Aul. 788 ¢ta di faxint, ¢nguité. + Sta di fAciant.). 
Total, 78. ’ ; ' 
§ 23.—Forms in -assim. 
locassim, Aul, 228. 
negassim, AS. 503. 
aimassis, Mil. 1007 (separatim, BCD). 
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cuvassis, Most. 526, Poen. 553 (separatim, B), Ps. 232. 

demutassts, Vid. I. 

indicassis, Aul. 608 (D ; zndicasses, BE). 

snmutassts, Aul. 585 (Acidalius). 

occultassis, Trin. 627. 

occupassis, Most. 1097 (separatim, BCD). 

opt<ass>ts, Mil. 669 (Camerarius). 

supplicassts, As. 467 (separatim, E). 

abiurassit, Pers. 478. 

celebrassit, Frag. 66, Cornicula, Nonius. 

perennttasstt, Pers. 330 (Biicheler). 

seruassit, Cist. 742 (B?; separatim, B'E). 

amassint, Curc. 578. 

seruassint, As. 654 (separatim, BE), Cas. 324, Ps. 37 (separatim, CD), 
S. 505 (D; serua sznt, B), Trin. 384. 

Total, 23. 
| § 24.—Forms of tango. 


dttigds, B. 445, E. 723, Truc. 276. 


attigas, Pers. 816, bacchiac verse. 
ne attigdtis. tangité, Most. 468. 
2 5 6 





| Cf Mil. 1092, t#égd (Bothe; so practically B, but CD have ¢ango, against 
{ metre). 
§ 25.—Forms of uenio. 
dduéndt, Ps. 1030 (BD). 
éutnl ét Curc. 39 (Muret). 
éudnt Ma, E. 290 (Bothe). 
éutnt Vat, Mil. 1o1o (Ritschl). 
éutnt it, Trin. 41 (Pareus). 
futnl \dnt, E. 321 (Bothe), end of cretic tetram. 
péruén| jdt, R. 626 (Guyet). 
porutnin Trin. 93 (Pareus ; peruentant, A; peruenat, B ; peruentat, CD) 


y 


Besides these eight sure cases, for which metre is the only proof, apart rom 

Ps. 1030 and perhaps Trin. 93, one would like to read similar forms, medio uersu, 

in these places :—cénuen[2]dm, B. 348 ; cénuen[2]dt, Trin. 583; ¢uen[z]at, B. 144, 
3 4 3 4 


Curc. 271, Most. 58; éuen[z]dnt, Most. 395, Pers. 629; ¢uen|[z]int, Curc. 125, 
Pers. 454; but these are very doubtful. 
Add, as an aorist subjunctive, adstu/as, R. frag., Diomedes. 
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PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


§ 26.—Quantity of -i- (of. § 18). 
(i) Long -z-:— 


Men. II101, guasz émerts argénto, troch. septen. 
2 3 4 


Capt. 248, gut fueris et gui, troch. septen. 
2 3 4 


Capt. 407, zt fuerts animdtus, troch. septen. 
2 3 4 
Merc. 924, guza ... addtxerit in, troch. septen. 
3 4 
Ps. 962, guotumas ... dixertt td ego dd-, troch. septen. 
3 4 5 


[R. 391, ue périertt. tt Ubdinam éa, iamb. septen.; not a certain instance.] 
I 2 3 


Cist. 679, guts siistulerit et, colon end of anap. octon. | 
3 4 ; 


Cist. 11, wt mémineritmiis, bacchiac verse. 





B. 1132, guz... uénertmis, bacchiac verse. 
Mil. 862, xe dixeritzs, iamb. sen. 


I 2 


Poen. 953, ut sivitzs, iamb. sen. 


Add the aorist sz faximus, Truc. prol. 60 (Camerarius), iamb. sen. 
4 


(ii) Short -z- :— 


wv ww?) 


Pers. 494, ut méminéri’ dim, anap. octon. 
6 7 
S. 42, ut... méminéris officitim, anap. dim. 
2 3 4 
S. 47, mémineri’ facito, anap. dim. catal. 
R. 1040, ¢étiilérit tbo, troch. septen. “ Proceleumaticus frequens hoc versus 
5 6 


loco,” Leo ad Am. 718. 
Cist. 4, gu¢ mdgis potiiéritis, anap. monometer hypercatal. ( potweris, B). 





PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


§ 27.—Forms in -sem. 





Jaxem, Ps. 499 (ABCD). 
intellexes, Cist. 625 (Camerarius ; tvtellexisses, E). 
zussés, Pers. 106 (Bugge ; zus est, BCD). 

vecesset, Merc, 73 (Lambinus ; vecesszt, BCD). 
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IMPERATIVE. 
§ 28.—Dic, duc, fer. 
| dic dice (8) and 
(detc, Merc. 529, A). compounds (4). 
35 before vowels... . 4 , 3 
| 84 ,, consonants . ° ' , 9 
119 12 
duc (10) and duce (6) and 
compounds (4). compounds (19). 
8 before vowels . ' ' , ‘ , » 
6 , consonants . ' ' ; . 
14 25 
| 
: Jac face 
| 18 before vowels . , , , ; ‘ 7 
46 , consonants . ‘ ;, , . 4 
at vs. end > © © , , . 16 
Ge (Ci0OeO84) . «© © «© & « I 
64 38 
Note R. 124 :— 


Tu stquid dpus est dice. tt Dic quod té rogd. 
3 4 


The compounds are 


: addice, Poen. 498. 

benedice, Aul. 787, Cas. 346 (is this really a compound ? see § 54, vii. ad fin.). 
™~ indice, Ps. 546. 

abduc, Men. 436, Poen. 1147, S. 418. 

adduc, Ps. 389. 

abduce, 6. 

adduce, 77. 

circumduce, As. 97, Mil. 221, Most. 843. 

<de>duce, Truc. 479. 

educe, Pers. 459, S. 762. 





Compare Mil, 256 :— 
dice, monstra, praécipé (dice, A; omitted in other MSS.). 
5 6 7 8 


[ with Capt. 359 :— 
dice |de|ménstra, praéctpé (secl. Camerarius). 
5 6 7 8 
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On these three imperatives see Lindsay, L.L. p. 518, and his note on Capt. 350, 
editio maior, p. 211. 
§ 29.—Miscellaneous Imperative Forms. 


cédo, 85 instances. 

cette, Merc. 965 (Camerarius ; certe, MSS.). 

cette patri meo, Frag. Fab. Inc. 46 (59), Cledonius. 
es, see § 37, ad fin. 


face, Pers. 398; this seems reasonably sure, but agé, Capt. 444, and zngeré, Ps. 
4 2 
359, are very doubtful. There are at least six verse-ends like pévdé rém, Most. 20, 
6 
dict dim, R. 1156. 
7 8 


cémmuntsceré, cedo caélidum, Mil. 226; complécteré, As. 615, is less probable, as it 
- 3 + 5 


stands at change of speaker. 
progrediminéd, Ps. 859. 
4 5 6 


man’ = mane(?), Aul. 655 ; wt? = mztte, Ps. 239; vedd’ = redde, S. 768; so 
Skutsch, Forschungen, I. 149, 150. Lindsay prints z? in Poen. 1237, and suggests 
zt’ in Pers. 758. 


INFINITIVE. 
§ 30.—Present active in—é. 
Truc. 425, mzhz daré munitscule, 
4 
As. 250, fingeré fallaécidm (cf. As. 252). 
3 
Ps, 1003, mztteré scriptdm solét. 
4 
Mil. 848, promeré. uerum hoc erat. 
4 
Ps. 355, promeré posstim tri. 
4 


R. 244, udueré niinc uelim, cretic verse. 
3 3 4 4 
The above are the surest instances ; more doubtful are 


Pers. 487, créderé mthiz non uzs, troch. octon. 
7 
Mil. 27, diceré uolui femiir, iamb. sen. 
+ 
R. 11109, diceré, senex edit. troch. septen. 
3 4 5 
Men. 887, duceré medicum an fabrim. 
3 4 
Pers. 273, oboédiré uelis. + Asta, troch. octon. 
7 8 
Truc. 528, sduzim peteré tuom tibeas, troch. septen. 
3 
S. 513, promitteré, nist ndllem. troch. septen. 
3 


4 5 


Poen. 628, guaéreré comitém sibi. 
a 
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Still more doubtful are 

Trin. 584, ha<ti>d daré. t+: Quin tu t modo. 

Am. 345, dtceré. + Quid edst opis. 

Merc. 934, deerd t+ Certum éxequt. 

Mil. 1316, dceré. t+ Saluaé szént. 

Pers. 826, réddevé Diodorus, troch. septen., second foot. 


2 


Twelve of these nineteen instances occur at the antepenultimate ictus. Cf. 
Jacobsohn, Quaestiones Plautinae, 1904, p. 40. Verse endings like expectdré uts, 
5 


Trin. 734, sefré rém, Poen. 555, occur at least nineteen times. 
7 8 


§ 31.—Present Passtve. 





vs. end. med. US. 
-avier ; ; , . IO! I 
-evley , ‘ ' 17 
-2er ‘ , . 39 3 
-1ytery ‘ ' ' ; 18 I 
175 5 


Mil. 1073, anap. septen. :— 


vssulm|, ddmoderdrter + V- 
5 6 


Men. 1006, iamb. dim. acatal. :— 
Luct deripter tn urd. 


This has been said to be the only form in -ser with a short antepenult, but there 
is another instance in Poen. 742. 


Poen, 742, iamb, sen. :— 
Fords egrédter utdeo. 
2 3 


Doubtless we should read Fords égredive utdeo. Cf. § 45 (7). 


Cas. 220, anap. septen. :— 


utier onntbus. 
; 6 


Cas, 723, anap. septen. :— 
patricéque amictrier adtque. 
5 0 7 
Note Mil. 881, iamb. septen. :— 


At méliust * monériér. + Meretricem commoneri, 
3 4 6 7 


and Truc. 753, troch. septen. :— 
Sine experiri. +: mmo dpperire: uts est éxperiri<er>. 
2 6 7 3 
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§ 32,.—Miscellaneous Present Infinitives. 


coépereé, Pers. 121. 
quaéstvé, B. 178. 
5 6 
sustolléré, Cist. 550. 
5 (C6 
oe] 
sustolli, Poen. 1168. 
4 5 


ess =esseé, Pers, 260 (Lindsay), and probably elsewhere. 


§ 33.—Perfect Active. 


addux| je, R. 1047 (Camerarius), 
admisse, Mil. 1287 (MSS.). 

aduexe, Merc. 333 (MSS.). 

despexe, Mil. 553 (A; despexi, B'CD?). 
detraxe, Trin. 743 (A; detraxi, BCD). 
dixe, Am. Frag. xi, Nonius. 

dixe, Poen. 961 (dzxz, A). 

enlexe, Merc. 53 (Camerarius ; zz/exit, B). 


§ 34.—Future Active in -assere. 


empetrasséré, Aul. 687 (BD) ; Cas. 271; Mil. 1128 (BD); S. 71 (AB),—all four 
at vs. end. 
oppugndssévé, Am. 210. 
7 8 


veconciltisséré, Capt. 168. 
5 6 
Cf. §§ 6, 23. 
$ 35.—Mescellaneous Future Infiniteves. 


Cas. 693, occisuvum ait,=occisuram (esse) (-am, AB*; -um, B' Cf. Gel- 
lius I. 7. 11). 
Truc. 400, bona sua me<d> habituram, =habituram (esse) (-um, BCD. Cf. 
Jahrb. 1872, p. 571, and Dr. Postgate in Class. Rev. xviii. (1904) 451 ff.). 
Mil. 941, conjfido confuturum (Camerarius ; cum futurum, B ; cumfuturum, CD). 
Cas. 699, datum ivt; R. 1242, praédatum artér. This is noteworthy as appar- 
3 


ently the only place in which this verbal form has been preserved in extant literature 
in a deponent use: see Dr. Postgate in ‘ Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological 
Society 1891,’ p. 24, Class. Rev. xvii. (1903) 57; Curc. 491, rédditum etri (iri, 
MSS.); Truc. 886, tactum <i>71. 
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§ 36.— Supine, Gerund, and Partictples. 


esum, Cure, 228 (BEJ); essum, Men. 458 (BCD); S. 182 (ABCD; esum F 
only). 

laudtum, Aul.579 (B, metre); R. 382 (BCD, metre); Zau[ ]éum, S. 568 (Fleck- 
eisen, metri gratia) ; /awtum, S. 595 (ABCD, metre). 

abtendi, Am. frag. xv, Nonius, Priscian ; cf. Aul. 105, abeundumst. 

Gerunds and gerundives, not including eundus, ortundus, secundus, show -und- 
82 times, -evd- 71 times. 

Nonius 76, 14, cites nobis praesente, as occurring in the Amphitruo. This 
is thought to refer to verse 400; cf. the three verses quoted by Pius between 
Am, 824 and 825. 

Truc. 125, ¢uzs sevuzo atqgue audiens sum zmperiis; Capt. 925, carens fuz; Am. 
prol. 132, cuptens maxumest ; Mil. 997, cupzens est; Poen. 660, est cupiens ; R. 943, 
sum tndigens ; Most. 141, neglegens fuz ; Poen. 1038 szs sciens. 

As. 196, abusa, passive (so understood by Nonius) ; B. 350, exorsa, passive. 

Most. 1168, cunctam as a participle (=cotunctam or couinctam ?), 

Trin. 264, b, dbstandis. 

E. 74, puppis péreundadst probe. 

2 3 


Trin. 1159, placénda dos quoquest. 
4 


Note Trin. 869, agtténdumst uigilids, and Capt. 852, ndéminandi tstorum... 
é 
copia. 
THE VERB SUM. 


§ 37.—Second Person Singular, Present Indicative. 


és, 60 instances. To these we must add 

ess, Merc. 489 (A); 

ess, R. 240 (B); and six places in the Truculentus where the MSS. give esse 
for es, viz. :— 

Truc. 152, eé, B; esse, C D (dittography before sed ?). 

Truc. 176, eé BD; esse, C. 

Truc. 289, 2, BD ; esse, C. 

Truc. 373, eé, BD ; esse, C (vs. end). 

Truc. 378, zsse, BCD. 

Truc. 529, eé, B; es, CD. 

There are various places where es appears as est, but these do not seem to 
point to the form ess so clearly as do those showing esse. 

Es, imperative: animé bond's, at vs. end, Aul. 732, Cist. 591, Mil. 1206 (?), Ps. 
322; béno animé’s, Aul. 787, Cist. 73, Mil. 1143, 1342, R. 679; anzmo liguido et 
tranquillo’s, E. 643, liguido’s animo, Ps. 232. No one of these eleven instances 


proves length for the imperative. 
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§ 38.—Siem, eve. 





vs. end. med. VS. 
sient biel <p -> A Am. prol. 130. 
$tes ; py *% . Poen. 148, Truc. 897. 
stet , , . 84 13 (by emendation in Cas. 176, 177). 
stent , es | Aul. 495, Curc. 322, Merc. 839. 
potts stem . I | 
posstem I | B. 762. 
posstes 5 | 
posstet 7 | 
adstet 2 | Ps. 1115. 
substet I | 

170 | 21 


The 13 instances of sze¢ med. vs. are Am. prol. 106, Am. 157, Aul. 370, B. 652, 
Cas. 176, 514, Men. 764, Merc. 175, Mil. 261, Poen. 1405, Ps. 1120, R. 321, S. 202. 

The 21 instances of these words med. vs. are (except Cas. 176, 177) well 
attested by MSS. (3 by ABCD), and 11 of them seem required by metre (bacchiac 
verse, I ; cretic, 1; fourth foot of senarius, 4 ; scattering, 5). Leo generally retains 
them in such places, but prints the shorter forms where the metre does not demand 
the longer ones. Lindsay, on the contrary, nearly always accepts the MSS. read- 
ings, whether required by metre or not. In R. 321, ste¢ would give a solitary 
iambic octonarius in a long series of iambic septenarii, 290-413. In Cas. 514 the 
initial sset comes by copying the final szet of 513. Note Men. 341 :— 


Rogitdnt quotatis sit, guid ef nomén siét ; 


Trin. 694 :— 

Tibi sit émoluméntum honoris; mtht quod dbiectént sit ; 
and Pers. 237, sis... stem; R. 1381, sts... stem; Trin. prol. 6, sim... seet; E. 
574-75, set... Stet. 


§ 39.—Fuam and forem. 


vs. end. | med. VS. 
fuam , I | 
Juas j : , I | Capt. 443, Pers. 51, Trin. 267. 
Juat , ' . Aul. 426 (?), Capt. 260, Men. 171, Mil. 299. 
Ps. 432. 
Juant 3 
15 8 








i 
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vs. end. med. SV. 

forem a 2 2 R, 218, 
foret : « 4 . 6 
Sovent ke. Se 2 B. 953, Most. 800. 
fore « = “» *= 098 22 
affore ._ + - * I 
adfore ' : , : I 

52 3 





“The equivalent of forsztan (which is not used by Plautus, and only seldom, if 


ever, by Terence) is in Plautus fors fuat an, e.g. Pseud. 432.” It is wrong to use e.g. 
here, for fors fuat an occurs in Plautus once only, Ps. 432. 


§ 40.—Forms of possum. 


potis =potes, Mil. 782, Pers. §80, Ps. 945. 
= potest, 13. 
= posse, 5. 

pote =potes, Aul. 390, Capt. 398, Pers. 30, Trin. 352. 
= potest, Most. 256. 
= poterit (?), Capt. 398 (Spengel ; poterzs, MSS..). 
= posse, Capt. 171, Truc. 317. 

potis es, Capt. 970, Mil. 684, 1322, Pers. 35. 

potis est, 7. 

(potis est (A), S. 626, apparently against metre ; cf. S. 773.) 

potis sunt, Poen. 227. 

potzs sts, Poen. 875. 

pots esse, Ps. 1302. 

potin tu, Poen. 1089. 

potine tu, Cist. 231. 

potin=potesne, Cist. 368, Curc. 246. 

potin ut, 21. 

potine ut, Men. 466, Merc. 441. 

potin est, Trin. 759. 

potin abeas, Cas. 731, Pers. 297. 

potin ne, Pers. 175. 

potessé = posse, 5. 

potisset (BCD), Mil. 884 (fotss sit, Leo). 

potis stem, Merc. 331. 

posstem, B. 762, S. 479. 

posses, 5. 

posstet, 7. 
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COMPOUNDS OF VOLO. 
S 41.—Forms of malo. 
magis uolo (?), Cist. 299. 
mduole, at vs. end, 7; med. vs., Ps. 728. 
malo, 7. 
magts uzs, Mil. 1337. 
mauts, 7. 
mauoltis, B. 1119. 


mauoblét, As. 121. 
5 6 
miauélim, at vs. end, 12; med. vs., As. 877, Aul. 661, Merc. 356, Truc. 277. 


malim, 15. 
mauélis, vs. end, Ps. 140; med. vs., Capt. 270. 
malts, Am. 511, Cist. 33. 
mauelit, med. vs., Trin. 306. 
malint, S. 80. 


mauellem, 8. 
mallem, Curc. 512 (BEJ). Cf. nollem, which also occurs once 


only, S. 513, but has not aroused the criticism that mallem of Curc. 512 has. 


S 42.—Forms of nolo. 


non uolo(?), Aul. 703 (xolo MSS.). 

nollo, S. 631 (BC), 720 (BCD), 734 (BCD). 
nolo, 56. 

néuts, vs. end, 6; med. vs., 4. 
non UZS, 9. 

neudlt, vs. end, 4; med. vs., Trin. 364. 
non uolt, 4. 


nolimus, S. 142. 
7 8 


nolunt, R. 619. 
nolim, 5. 
non uélts, Poen. 244 (bacchiac), Trin. 671 (vs. end). 
nolis, 3. 
non uéitt, vs. end, Merc. 452, 453. 
nolit, Most. 287. 
udn uéelint, vs. end, Merc. 7, Most. 681. 
non uellem, Cist. 506. 
nollem, S. 513. 
non uelles, Aul. 286. 


Other forms, such as wzaluz, nolebam, nolet, etc., are regular and without variants. 
Add maxume uis, Merc. 886, Most. 392, Ps. 1042; muezs, etc., 11; uolimus, 


Ps, 233 (A), Truc. 192 (A), is probably not Plautine at all. Me... uelem, 
Truc. 877? (re facere si uelim, BC). 





nce 


us, 
int, 





VERB FORMS IN PLAVTVS III 


THE VERB AIO. 


S 43.—Present I[ndicaizve. 


The widest divergence of scansion is found in the present indicative of 
this verb. 

aio, 23. The spelling azzo seems indicated by such readings as c/zo, alio, allo, 
alo, in Capt. 72, Cas. 71, Mil. 548, Most. 977, 979, R. 1025. 

ais, quantity of -z- indeterminate, E. 29, Most. 593, Poen. 985 (?). Possibly 
also in Most. 331, 1034, Pers. 322. 

ais, quantity of a- indeterminate, Capt. 1016. 

dis, Men. 487, 602, Merc. 390, 492, Pers. 845, Ps. 482, R. 1072 (vs. end), 
Truc. 118. Possibly also in Men. 162, 820. 

dis or ais, Capt. 572, Mil. 337, 366, Truc. 587. 


Other dissyllabic forms of azs with iambic or pyrrhic measurement, 80 (agzs, 
E. 17, Poen. 364, S. 596, 615). 

din, 5 (Am. 284, 344, As. 901, Curc. 323, Most. 383). 

ain, 26. 

ait, Capt. 365. 

ait, Men. 357, Poen. 966. 

dit, vs. end, 3 (As. 285, Poen. 1013, 1017) ; iambic shortening possible, 15. 

ait, pyrrhic or monosyllabic, 22. 

ait, surely monosyllabic, Mil. 430. 


Other dissyllabic forms of az¢ of doubtful quantity, 5. 





Summary :— 
azo , : , ' :, . & 
ats ' : : : , . IO! 
ain : : , . : ;, . 31 
azt , ' . , :, - 49 
aitis?, Capt. 201 (Lindsay) .. I 
atunt (azzunt, Merc. 469, A) . . 20 
Subjunctive forms . . .. . 3 
Imperfect indicative,see$3 . . 54 
282 
Poen. 996 counted twice . , ; I 
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THE VERB BITO. 


§ 44.—Bito and its Compounds. 


si vebito, Capt. 409 (B). 
nt abétis, B. 1172 (Brugmann ; adeas, BCD). 
st adbites, Capt. 604 (B). 
st batet, Curc. 141 (B). 
si rebttet, Capt. 696 (“quidam apud Pareum” ; vedibit et, MSS.). 
st vebitet, Capt. 747 (B). 
ne bitas, Merc. 465 (A; ne uztas, B), 
ne abitas, E. 304 (B). 
ne inbitas, E. 145 (B). 
caue practerbitas, E. 437 (B). 
st vebitas, Capt. 380 (B). 
ne bitat, S. 608 (A; ne ebitat, reliqui). 
ne abitat, R. 777 (ACD). 
ne abaetat, Truc. 96 (B; abeat, CD). 
ne interbitat, Most. 1096 (BCD). 
ne practérbitémus, Poen. 1163 (A; praeterdbita, B). 
utinam perottires, R. 495 (BCD). 
5 


licet btteve, Ps. 254, bacchiac (Lipsius ; usuere, MSS.). 
interminatus eum perbtteré, Ps. 778 (BCD). 
5 6 


INTERCHANGE OF CONJUGATIONS. 


§ 45.—Eighteen verbs (and their compounds) show forms wavering between 


two conjugations, or differing from the conjugation usual in other authors. 


(1) accepis, S. 615 ; percepit, Men. 921. 
(2) cet, pres. indic., B. 415. 
conctet ,, » Merc. 877, Trin. 399. 
exciet ,, » Ps. 1285. 


ac<c>itbo, Mil. 935. 
exciam, fut. indic. Curc. 295. 


perciés, 5 4 AS. 475. 
3 4 

cénctét, , , Am. 476. 
5 6 

<c>ibi<ct>, R. 1101. 


concias, As. 824. 
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Indeterminate forms, 4. 
(3) cupis, Curc. 363. 
(4) facis, Am. 555, bacchiac. 
Facit, Truc. 555, bacchiac. 
Jacimus ?, Truc. prol. 60 (usually changed to faximus). 
(5) feruent, Ps. 840 (BCD, codd. Pyladis); but 
Jeruont, Ps. 840 (A). 
(6) fodttur, B. 1159. 
fodére, Curc. 130, Most. 380, Trin. 754. 
ecfodito, Men. 156. 
ecfodére, Cas. 455. 
éxfodirt, Mil. 315 (troch. septen.). 





| éxfodtri, Mil. 374 (iamb. septen.). 

| (7) gradior, 3 forms of 3rd, oO of 4th, o indeterminate. 

| adgredior, 3 5 ” " 16 . 

| congredior, 2 “ 7 I ' 8 , 

| degredior, O  ,, » Ot) « O . 
egredior, 20 ,, - PET) « II 7 

ingredior, 3 " » I(?) ,, 6 . 
progredior, 10 . n 3 - O “ 

| 41 14 4! 


adgredimur, As. 680, R. 299. 
| agvedibor, Pers, 15. 
| agvredirt, Truc. 252, 461 (bacchiac). 
aagreatrier, Merc. 248, R. 601. 
b) 


congredi<vt>, Aul. 248, colon end. 
degredire, Cas. 675 (Bentley ; -eve, AB). 
egredirz, Poen. 742 (-zer, B; see § 31). 
ingredi<rt>, R. 667 (Seyffert), cretic. 

| progrediri, Cas. 862 (bacchiac). 

| progredi<vi>, Men. 754 (bacchiac). 
prigredimind, Ps. 859. 


4 5 


een | 


(8) zmpetro shows first conjugation forms about 55 times. 
inpetritum, As. 259 (B). 


(9) lauo, -dre, 20. 
léuds, Ps. 10 (ABCD). 
| lauit, Most. 111 (BCD). 
liutt, Truc. 902 (BCD). 
lauére, Am. 1102 (Nonius, metre). 
Doubtful is Truc. 323, dauéve, BD; cf. testimony of Varro. Perfect forms, 9 ; 
| NO. II. VOL. I. I 
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participle /autus 11. The supine is /auatum in Aul. 579, R. 382; and /autum in 
S. 568, 595. Counted twice, 2 forms; total 47. Add elaui, pf., As. 135, R. 579. 


(10) morior, 5 forms of 3rd, 6 of 4th, 7 indeterminate. 


demorior,2  ,, _ O ” O 
emorvior, 2 ,, m I " 6 " 
9 7 13 
mtor77t, 5. 


moretret, R. 684. 
emorirz, Ps, 1222. 
(11) oleo, -ére, 16. 


subolet, 5. 
olant, subj., Most. 278, Poen. 268, Frag. 70, Cornicula. 


pracolat, subj., Mil. 41. 
olére, Most. 42. 
Indeterminate, 8 (especially Most. 268 and 278). Total, 34. 


(12) parérem, Trin. 316. 
parére, S. 166. 
pirituram, Am. 718 (so Leo, Lindsay). 
parire, Vid. 116, Philargyrius. 
Indeterminate (exclusive of pf. and pf. ppls.), Io. 
(13) potttur, As. 324, Curc. 170. 
potéremur, Am. 187. 
potirz, R. 190. 
potiriér, As. 916. 
7, & 
Indeterminate, 12. 
(14) praecellet, pres. indic., Ps. 680; this verb occurs only here in Plautus ;-in 
other authors it is of the third conjugation. 


(15) scatet, pres. indic., Pers. 177 (ABC ; scatzt, Leo). 
scatat, pres. subj., Aul. 558 (Gulielmus; scatet, MSS., scateat, 


Donatus). 


(16) sordére, Truc. 379. 
sérdéré, Poen. 1179, anap. septen. 
Add sérdebémus, Truc. 381 (A; sdérderémus, reliqui). 
(17) érsugébo sdnguiném, E. 188 (iamb. octon.). 
5 6 7 3 


singuinem éxsugdm procul, Poen. 614 (troch. septen. ). 
5 6 7 8 


(18) tuendz, Capt. 1008, indeterminate. 
contiér, As. 403, Pers. 208 (both at vs. end). 


contiit, As. 124, 523, Most. 838 (all at vs. end). 
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“ wntueor, etc., R. 449, Capt. 557, Truc. 599, B. 1130. 
intior, Most. 836. 
7 8 
[emtuztur, Capt. 557 (med. vs.), Bentley. ] 
obtuétur, etc., Mil. 1271, Most. 837, Am. go00, Most. 840. 
optuére, B. 668, Most. 69 (med. vs.). 
ACTIVE AND DEPONENT FORMS. 
§ 46.—Seventy-six verbs show forms wavering between active and deponent 
or differing from the forms usual in other authors. The discussion in Langen, 
: Bettrage, pp. 59-68, is confessedly only a supplement to a list given by Brix in his 
note on Mil. 172; but, even when taken together, these two lists are incomplete. 
| In the following account strict alphabetical order is departed from occasionally for 
| the sake of bringing together scattered forms. 
| (1) abusa, passive (so Nonius), As. 196. 
(2) adsentio, R. 975. 
| adsentiant, Am. 824. 
| adsentior, deponent, Merc. 412. 
(3) amplectitote, R. 816. 
circumplecte, As, 696. 
amplexam, passive, Mil. 507. 
| Deponent, 22. 
(4) amplexabo, Poen. 1230 (-dor, A only). 
- Deponent, 17 (exclusive of gerund and act. ppl.). 
> In , “wer 
(5) znudtpzsces, Aul. 775. 
endipiscet, AS. 279. 
apiscitur, passive, Trin. 367. 
teat, 


apiscor and compounds, deponent, 9 (exclusive of ppls.). 


(6) arbitro, Merc. 902, Mil. 561, Most. gt. 
arbitrabunt, S. 144. 

arbitrarem, Ps, 1014. 

arbitretur, passive, E. 267. 


| Deponent, 88. 


(7) aucupauz, Truc. 964. 
aucupet, Mil. 995, Most. 473. 
aucupemus, As, 881. 
aucupa, Men. 570. 
| aucupatur, deponent, R. 1093 (see Leo’s note). 
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(8) augura, Cist. 694. 
(9) auspicauz, Pers. 689, R. 717, S. 502. 
exauspicaut, Capt. 766. 
auspicato, passive, Pers. 607. 
vedauspicandum, Capt. 767. 
(10) dubulcitarier, deponent, Most. 53. 
(11) clueo, etc., 16. 
cluear, deponent, Ps. 918 (ABCD). 
(12) commentum, passive, Truc. 451; as a noun, postulating a passive 
Mil. 241. 
communiscor, deponent, 20. 
(13) congraecem, B. 743. 
pergraecetur, B. 813, Truc. 87, b. 
pergraecere, Poen. 603. 
pergraecamint, Most. 22, 64. 
pergraecart, Most 960. 
(14) contemplo, 11. 
contemplor, Most. 831. 
contemplabor, Cist. 702. 
contemplemur, Pers. 548. 
contemplarter, Poen. 1129. 
Cf. Most. 831, Ut guicguid magis contemplor (MSS.) tanto magis placet, and 
Pers. 564, Edepol qui guom hanc magis contemplo (BCD) magis placet. 
(15) copulas, Poen. 343. 
copulat, Poen. 655. 
copulari, passive, E. 401. 
copulantur, deponent, Aul. 116. 
(16) criminaret, Ps. 493. i“ 
criminatust, deponent, B. 783. 
(17) cunctas, Cas. 792. 
(18) deluctauz, Trin. 839. 
luctauzmus, Vid. 102, Nonius. 
deluctarz, deponent, Pers. 4. 
(19) despicatam, passive, Cas. 189. 
despicatur, deponent, Cas. 186. 
(20) exorsa, passive, B. 350. 
(21) expecto, 38. 
expector, deponent, Trin. 675 (BCD). 
(22) zntrecatum, passive, Pers. 457. 
extricabor, deponent, E. 152. 
(23) perfabricautt, Pers. 781. 
fabricaminz, Cas. 488. 
Jabricare, As. 102, B. 693. 
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(24) fabulem, Mil. 371, 443. 
Fabulare. Truc. 182, 830. 
| Sabulor, 51 ; confabulor, 3. 


(25) frere, Mil. 1218 (B ; fiere<cz>, Bergk ; cf. Ennius Ann. 8, feré), 


(26) fluctuat, Merc. 890, R. 303. 
fiuctuare, R. 903. 
(27) fraudo, defr(a)udo, etc., 15. 
Sue Jratsiis stt, As, 286. 
7 8 
(28) frustrant, B. 548. 
Jrustrari, passive, B. 548. 
Jrustratur, Am. 830, As. 727. 
Jrustraminz, Most. 589. 
Jrustrarier, Curc. 331. 
defrustratur, Most. 944. 
(29) adgredias, Truc. 252 (BCD ; adgrediri, A and editors). 
| 3S 
congredias, E. 543 (Nonius ; congredzar, B). 


gradior and compounds, deponent, 91. 


(30) <h>o0r<ct>at, As. 512 (Acidalius). 
| hortor, V1. 
and | dehortor, 2. 


(31) zusectabzt, Capt. 593, Poen. 528. 
ensectatur, Cas. 662. 
ensectarer, R. 843. 
| insectatus est, Capt. 549. 
ensectatum esse, Capt. 552. 
(32) srier, R. 1242; cf. above, § 35. 
5 








— =. 


(33) Zécuzt, Mil. 680, S. 540. 
licttumst, Am. 617, As. 152, Cist. 227, E. 177, Men. 589, Trin. 


566 ; est licztum, Men. 599. 


(34) Zetegas, Cas. 317, Poen. 798. 
| litigatis, R. 1060. 
litigant, As. 914. 
litegarz, deponent, Merc. 421. 


(35) lubuzt, E. 698, 699, Ps. 348, R. 587. 
| lubttum est, 9. 
est lubttum, As. 711. 
lubttum ertt, As. 110. 
conlubstumst, 5. 
conlubttum stet, Am. 858. 
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(36) ludificas, etc., 12. 
deludificauzt, R. 147. 
ludificor, passive, 14. 
ludtficor, deponent, 15. 
deludificatust, Most. 1033, 1035. 
eludificatust, Most. 1040. 
(37) medicabo, Most. 387. 
medicart, Merc. 951. 
(38) meditabolr| me dd, S. 306. 
meditate sunt, passive, Ps. 941. 
meditatum " Trin. 817. 
meditatam . Mil. 903. 
meditor, deponent, II. 
mendicas, Am. 1032. 
menadicet, B. 508. 
mendicare, Most. 230. 
mendicariér, Capt. prol. 13, Vid. 110, Nonius. 
(40) seveo, and compounds, 47. 


_-_, 
ww 
ie) 
ee 


Passive, szeveor and compounds, 8; promeritum, noun, Pers. 496, pre- 
supposes a passive. 
mereov and compounds, deponent, 23. 
(41) menztas, Capt. 743. 
minitabas, Am. frag. v, Nonius. 
minitor, 19. 
(42) miseret and other active forms,17. In Truc. 223, ABCD unite in reading 


mtiserévi nds, but this must be changed to mzseréré nds, colon end of iamb. septen. 
3 4 3 4 


se mtseratur, E. 534. 
misevantur, Vid. 111, Nonius. 
meseritumst, Trin. 430. 
me muserer, R. 197. 
misevert, Cist. 457 (this verse is in A only). 
miserert, Ps. 378 (ABCD). 
(43) moregero, Am. 981. 
morigerari, Capt. 198. 
(44) munerant, Mil. 715. 
munerem, Mil. 691, 695. 
muneras, Capt. 935. 
(45) negqueo, neque gueo, etc., approximately 54; ou gueo, 28. Of these note 
ut nequitur comprim2, R. 1064 ; 
vetvahi neguitur, Frag. 112, Saturio, Festus ; 
nec subigi queantur, Pers. 194; cf. Capt. 219, Kk. 1113, gueant 
with deponent infinitives . 





a 
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(46) nzcto, Men. 613. 
nictet, As. 784. 
nictent, Merc. 407. 

(47) mnutrico, Mil. 715. 
nutricare, Merc. 509. 


(48) oboriunt|ur|, S. 165 (Lindsay). 
oboriuntur, Curc. 309. 


(49) obsono, 15. 
obsonatumst, etc., passive, 6. 
obsonari, deponent, Aul. 295. 
obsonatust, S. 681. 
(50) odz, Capt. 328, Most. 181, R. 920, Trin. 600. 


dsa sum optuérviér, Am. 9OO. 
3 4 5 6 


(51) opzno, B. 18 (Nonius), 487 (Spengel), 511 (Weise), Cas. 541 (Bothe), E. 259 
(Bothe), Pers. 343 (Lindsay), Poen. 1169 (Bothe, Gulielmus), 1268 (Bothe), Trin. 
422 (Acidalius), 

opinor, 87. 

opinare, Capt. 619. 

opinabar, Pers. 257. 

opinatis fiz, Am. 186. 

opinere, Poen. 527. Total 100. 


Opinor at verse end . , ' . 9 
» at colon end , : . 21 (5 before vowels.) 
, before main caesura , § Se « a 
, before consonants elsewhere . 18 
before vowels elsewhere ' 9 





87 (18 before vowels. ) 


Lindsay says (Ancient Editions of Plautus, p. 106, footnote) “In fact we may be 
said to be more certain that Plautus used ofzvo... than that he used ofznor (e.g., 
Bacch. 155).” He is arguing from metrical considerations, and not from MS. 
traditions. Briefly, the facts are these :— 

opino must be read in 9 out of 96 instances. 
guar. » » 3 »« «PF - 
Either form is possible, metrically, in 74. 
(52) pactsce, B. 866, 870, 871. 
pactast, etc., passive, 9 ; compecto, noun, Capt. 489, Ps. 540. 
pacta’s, deponent, Ps. 226. 
pacisci, B. 865, Ps. 226. 

Note the use of this verb as deponent in B. 865 by Chrysalus, and as 

active, in the very next line, by Nicobulus. 
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(53) palpatur, Merc. 169. 
palpabitur, Am. 507. 
expalpabitir, Vid. 115, Nonius. 
subpalpadriér, Mil. prol. 106. 
(54) participat, Cist. 165. 
participant, S. 33. 
participabo, Pers. 757. 
participauerit, Mil. 263. 
participart, deponent, Truc. 748. 
(55) partiam, As. 271, Mil. 707. 
partite, Am. 1035. 
(56) perscrutauz, Aul. 657. 
perscrutabor, Aul. 620. 
perscrutatus es, Aul. 653. 
scrutarz, Aul. 651. 
(57) est philosophatum, passive, Ps. 687. 
philosophatur, Capt. 284, Ps. 974. 
philosophari, Merc. 147. 
(58) placuzt, Poen. 1371, S. 762. 
est placitum, Am. 635. 
complacitumst, Am. prol. 106, R. 187. 
(59) populabo, Frag. 75, Faeneratrix, Diomedes. 
(60) potiuzt, Am. 178. 
compotiuct, R. Oil. 
potior, deponent, 15. 
compotita sum, R. 205, b. 
(61) praedatum trier, R. 1242, passive, or is zvzer deponent ? see above, § 35. 
praedatus, etc., deponent, Pers. 608, 668, Ps. 1138, R. 1316. 
(62) praésagibat, Aul. 178. 
praesdgitir, B. 679. 
(63) praeuorto, Mil. 653. 
praeuortere, Ps. 293. 
praeuortisse, Am. 528. 
praeuortor, etc., 14. 
(64) proficesco, Mil. 1329 (BC). 
proficiscor, etc. (not including ppls.), 17. 
(65) pudeo, Cas. 887. 
pudurt, As, 71. 
puditumst, B. 379, Cas. 878. 
(66) rurant, Capt. 84. 
(67) scescetare, Merc. 386. 
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(68) sortz, Cas. 395, 413. 
sortito, passive, Merc. 136, b. 
sérttdr, Cas. 298, 342. 
(69) est stipulatus, Ps. 1069. 
stipularz, Curc. 473. 
stipularier, Ps. 1076. 
(70) seéspicd, Men. 1081 (B'CD‘). 
suspices, Cas. 394 (Pylades). 
suspicor, ctc., 25. 
(71) taedo, Cas. frag., Cledonius. 
taesumst, Most. 316. 


(72) tumultuas, Mil. 172. 
tumultues, R. 629, 638. 
tumultuarz, Poen. 525. 


(73) tutetzs, Merc. 865. 
tutantur, passive, Am. 651. 
tutor, etc., 8. 
(74) wagas, Mil. 424. 
uagentur, Pers. 319. 
(75) wéneo, etc., 12. 
uenear, Frag. Fab. Inc. 44, Diomedes. 
uentrt, Pers. 577(BCD). Cf. R. 1242 (above, § 35). 
(76) uenero, B. 173. 


uenevrem, Truc. 476. 
ueneror, etc., 6. 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 


§ 47.—Variation in Vowels and Diphthongs. 


Only a few instances can be given here. 


uentrene, Merc. 452 (wentre ne, MSS.). 

sérutvin, Men. 795 (BCD). 

exicas, R. 122 (Turnebus ; exzgas, B). 

uocent=uacent, Cas. 527 (MSS.), in a pun; cf. the adjective woczwos, Cas. 
596 (A). 

uorrvo, S. 375 (A); reuorram (ABCD) quod conuerri (ABCD), S. 389; forms 
with we-, S. 351, R. 845. 

uorto, etc., e.g. R. 165 (BCD), 1400 (BCD), S. 402 (ABCD), 414 (ABCD). 

uoto, 17; Ueto, 9. 

exolatum, Merc. 593 (B), Most. 597 (A), Ps. 1035 (B), Trin. 535 (A); exulatum, 
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Merc. 981. 
exsorgite, E. 733 (A). 
abstoleras, Aul. 635 (BDE). 
desuluerunt, R. prol. 75 (MSS.); znsuliamus, Mil. 279 (BCD). 
sacruficare, etc., e.g. Capt. 290 (MSS.), 862 (MSS.), R. 132 (C). 
subruputz, -u- at least 19 times. 
defrudo, etc., 9 ; fraudo, 7. 


(ii) Diphthongs, 


exquaero, Aul. 800 (Priscian), Ps. 450 (A), S. 107 (B); possibly also, for sake 
of assonance, in Capt. 251, 293. 

admoeniuz, Cist. 540 (MSS.); admoentre, Ps. 384 (A), 585 (BCD); moénitz, 
Capt. 254 (BDEJ); mo<¢é>nzéndis, Truc. 310 (BCD); moénitim, B. 926 (B); 
miinitum, E. 530 (MSS.); cf. Pers. 553, 554, 559, Mil. 223, 228. 

ausculo, etc.: B. 478 (auscultantem, A), 897 (auscultatur, BCD), Cas. 133 
(Miller, to bring out the pun), Merc. 571 (CD; auscultare, B), 575 (BCD). Note 
Cas. 133 :— 

Unde auscultare pdssis, quém ego wlam ausculer. 


The diphong -ez. The testimony of A on this point is of varying value. 


(i) In root syllables. 


deico and its derivatives, 20 instances,—14 of them in the Menaechmi (dezxez, 
Men. 591, A). 

ezcit, Mil. 205 (A). 

eive, etc., 33. For this word the testimony is not so closely confined to the 
readings of A. In the imperative ez frequently appears as e¢, and other similar 
mistakes occur. Merc. 749, azz, B!; abz, BD!; abez, C,—three instances in 
one verse. 

moveiret, R. 684 (B). 

poteirier ?, As. 916 (potierter, BDE). 

propeino, S. 425 (A). 

suppetles, As. 815 (suppelles, BDEJ). 

uewsse, R. 567 (A). 

uetuo, Merc. 471 (A). 

uetuzmus uettalem aenom, Poen. 1187 (A). 


(ii) In final syllables. 


(a) Present Indicative Active. 


sceis, etc.,9; usually by testimony of A, but sometimes inverted into sczes 
by BCD. 
uezs, etc., II. 





re, ee 
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(6) Future Indicative. 
curabeis, Merc. 526 (A). 
ibers, Cas. 92 (A). 
orasseis, E. 728 (A). 


(c) Future Perfect. 
comédérvets, Men, 521 (A). 
5 6 


veuodrtévets, Men. 256 (A). 
5 6 


(2d) Present Subjunctive. 


seis=sts, Merc. 550 (A), 552 (A), 779 (A). 
[sezs=sz uzs, Merc. 777, A.] 
uelezs, Merc. 775 (A), vs. end (cf. Pers. 601 welts ef), 


(e) Perfect Indicative. 
abstinet, Am. 926 (abstines, MSS.). 
aduexet, Merc. 391 (A). 
dedet, Men. 535 (A). 
detxet, Men. 591 (A). 
duxet, Men. 117 (A). 
emet, Merc. 500 (A). 
metuet, Poen. 1378 (A). 
perez, S. 497 (A). 
veddider, B. 530 (A). 
uzder, Cist. 547 (VE). 
dixter, Merc. 754 (A). 
nostet, Men. 294 (A). 
neglexeit, Merc. 86 (Koch). 
vediert, Merc. 530 (A). 


(7) Passive Forms. 


pergraecaminet, Most. 22 (BCD). 
sequiminet, Merc. 782 (A). 
amplexaret, Poen. 1301 (A). 
davet, Merc. 777 (A), 778 (A), R. 1292 (BCD). 
deasciaret, Mil. 884 (Bugge). 
expertvet, Merc. 769 (A). 
fruniscet, R. 1012 (A). 
moderarez, Pers. 297 (A). 
moretver, R. 684 (B). 
proliquet, Men. 252 (A). 

5 C 
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CONSONANTS. 


§ 48.— Variation in Consonants. 


Here, also, it is possible to list only a few instances. 


vic<c>lusit, Capt. 918. 

aussim, Merc, 301 (A). 

demissero, R. 791 (A). 

excissos, Most. 826 (A). 

tncusses, Most. 713 (A); accusttes, Most. 712 (A). 

pertussum, Ps. 369 (BCD; -s-, A). 

guaesso, Men. 230 (A), Ps. 1322 (A), Vid. 39. 

uzsso, Ps. 1063 (A). 

uisse, E. 712 (B), Truc. 198 (BCD). 

Cf. wssurae, Trin. 181 (A). 

nollo, S. 631 (BC), 720 (BCD), 734 (BCD). 

narauzst2, Vid. 70. 

navem, Truc. 722 (BCD). 

dispennite, Mil. 1407 (Nonius). 

distennite, Mil. 1407 (Meursius). 

Cf. soczenno, Aul. 659 (Nonius) ; wzne, Truc. 62 (B). 

neclegere, Poen. 823 (B) ; elsewhere zeg/-, in nouns and verbs, 7. 
gunatus, as ppl, 15 (assonance with gexere in the same verse, 4; with 


progignetur, 1). 


gnosco, etc., at least 6 times. 
aio, see under § 43. 
baiiolare, Merc. 508 (A); cf. dazzolum, Poen. 1301 (Lowe; balzolum, BCD; 


batolum, A), 


mostro, etc., 7; add the title A/ostellaria. 
locuntur, B. 801 (BCD). 

sum elogutus, Merc. 155 (eloguzus, B). 
guoguetur, Men. 214 (guog-, BCD). 
sequntur, Poen. 1374 (A). 

exsolatum, Merc. 593 (B). 

exurrext, Ps. 1272 (BCD), R. 915 (BC). 
exicas, R. 122 (Turnebus ; erzgas, B). 


QUANTITY. 


§ 49.—Final Syllables in +t. 
(i) Final -dz. 
This length is so perfectly certain that we hardly ought to doubt that such a 


passage as Pers. 826, faciebét in Iénid ought to be read with -a¢, rather than with 
5 6 7 8 
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the questionable division of the ictus-part of the foot. However, in the following 
lists, I have given, first, instances that admit of no other explanation; and, 
secondly, instances that might be explained as division of thesis, syllaba anceps at 
colon end or at change of speaker, etc., even though I believe they are better 
explained as true instances of archaic long vowels. 


Present Indicative . . 6sure, 8 probable, 
Imperfect ,. . Be 2 i 
Present Subjunctive . > a 5 ” 

9 15 


Add dat, Men. 101, Most. 601 (Lindsay in Archiv L. L., xi. 127). 
(ii) Final -é¢. 





Present Indicative . . 12 sure, 16 probable. 
Future ia! <a “Sw 4 ‘i 
Present Subjunctive . < 2» 4 - 
Imperfect , . ; + £ w 3 " 

17 27 


Pers. 327 has dét. 
(ii) Final -72z. 





Present Indicative . IoOsure, 4 probable. 
Future dan sy , — I - 
Perfect ar ; — OS « 8 . 
Future Perf. ,, e « I ‘9 
Present Subjunctive 4 » 3 r) 
Perfect i ys, ee 3 ’ 

36 20 


Of these note 
facit tnprobé, Truc. 555 (so Lindsay, who makes the verse bacchiac). Cf. 
facis, Am. 555, and factmus (usually changed to faximus), Truc. prol. 60. 
pércipit snsdnid, Men. 921, troch. septen. Cf. dccipis, S. 615. 
7 


5 6 
uénibit uxdr, Men. 1160, troch. septen. 
I 2 3 
libitum ertt animé, As. 110, iamb. sen. Cf. evts, Trin. 971. 


3 4 5 
st &rtt occdsio, Capt. 209, anap. septen.; so Godtz-Scholl, but Leo and Lind- 
5 ¢ 
say make the line a troch. octon., with ev7z. 


bbtigerit heréditds (future perfect), Truc. 344, iamb. sen. 
5 6 7 8 


Note, further, Poen. 1200, iamb. septen., 


Nune hine sapit, hinc séntit quicquid sapit ex, 


In Merc. 530 we get rédzezt, iamb. septen., at vs. end however. 
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§ 50.—F inal -6r -ar, -is. 
(i) Final -dr. 


Present Indicative .. . Iosure, 19 probable. 
Future m — I 
10 20 


Of these 30, 20 are of the first conjugation, 6 of the second, 3 of the third, 
and 1 of the fourth. This uneven distribution is probably only accidental, and 
not significant. 


(ii) Final -a@r. 


Future Indicative . .  . tIsure, 6 probable. 
Present Subjunctive. . . 3, I 

+ 7 

(iii) Final -zs. 

Present Indicative .. . 3 sure, I probable. 
Future i ; : x Ce 3 bs 
Future Perfect S « 3 
Present Subjunctive - 3» O " 
Perfect . 2 » 2 

II 9 


Of these note 


dccipis habeds tibt, S. 615, troch. septen. Cf. Zercipit, Men. 921. 
5 6 7 8 


guod cupis fjecers, Curc. 363, troch. septen. Cf. cupzret, Lucretius 1. 72. 
facts rt ruts, Am. 555, bacchiac verse. Cf. facit, Truc. 555 (bacchiac, and 
fuduue, Truc. sant 60 (or faximus ?), 
umquam rts auro hutc quite, Trin. 971, troch. septen. Cf. evit, As. 110 (and 


5 7 
evts?. tf Udz, As. 110). 
curdbezs, Merc. 526 (A). 
tbezs, Cas. 92 (A). 
ordsseis, E. 728 (A). 
4 


comédérets, Men. 521 (A). 
5 6 


veudrtéreis (fut. pf.), Men. 256 (A). 
5 6 
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§ 51.—Fierem, fui, efc. 


fieres, at vs.end, Trin. 644. 


fieret, ee Am. 487, B. 788. 

fierent “ ~ Capt. 998, Poen. 788. 
fieri . * 20. 

calefiert ~—— E. 655 (as two words, BJ). 


tnterflert, y 4 Trin. 532. 








rd, Total at vs. end, 27 
nd Am. 567, ftert, bacchiac verse. 
; Most. 722, fteri, cretic verse. 
Poen. 1056, fterz, iamb. sen. 
3 


Total medio uersu, 3. 
In Aul. 405 we get fat; Merc. 844 ftaét or fet; Mil. 492 fiat (B); Mil. 595, 
6 8 8 6 


iat, A (fuam, B'CD); Trin. 594 /ftat, D (fuat, BC); Aul. 426 frat (BD); Ps. 1029 
6 6 

fiént (all but B, which has fuant) ;—but these are all changed to fwat or fuant by 
6 


| editors, to avoid the scansion fza(z)t. Cf. B. 155, 156, fram ut... fiidm; Merc. 446, 
I 6 


700, Pers. 479, and below, § 58 (vi). 
: fiz, R. 217 bis (troch. octon.). 
Siz, R. 1389 (troch. septen. ). 

Jit, Capt. 555 (troch. septen.). 
Jizt, Pers, 168 (anap. octon.). 

| Jiutt, R. 1105 (troch. septen.). 

| fatmis, Capt. 262 (troch. septen.). 

7 





Jierunt, B. 1087 (anap. septen.). 
| Jiuértt, fut. pf, As. 782 (iamb. septen.). 
5 6 


Suérim, Mil. 1364 (troch. septen.). 
7 8 


\ vf : 
nd Juérint, Poen. prol. 110 (iamb. sen.). 
' 5 6 


Jiisse, Mil. 776 (troch, septen.). 


nd | Note Capt. 555, fuit dtgue zs profit. 
5 6 7 8 


§ 52.—Miscellaneous Quantity. 


-érunt or -Crunt, see § 9. 
zero, see § 14. 

-z- in future perfect, see § 18. 

-2- in perfect subjunctive, see § 26. 
Jace, comminisceré, see § 29. 
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fingeré, etc., see § 30. 
uénimus, Curc. 438. Cf. Jacobsohn, p. 5. 
3 4 
itis, etc., see § 43. 
On the measurement of compounds of zaczo in Plautus, see M. W. Mather, 
Harvard Studies VI, 130-132. 
znstitiz, Most. 86, bacchiac verse. 


pliérat, Men. 63, prol. 
5 6 
profitéri, Men. 643 ; profitétur, Capt. 480. 
4 
profectix<ru>s, Trin. 149. 
2 3 


y 4 v ad ° 
réuortiminz, Am. 6809. 


SYNCOPATION, ETC. 


(i) Lure § 53.—Iurigo, porrigo, purigo, etc. 
1) lurigo. 


tivigandumst, Merc. 119 (B). 
obiur<t >gém, Trin. 68 (Ritschl),. 
: 6 


obidr<it>gém, Trin. 70 (Ritschl), 
5 6 
obtir<i>gdadre, Merc. 46 (Ritschl). 
In B. 1020 we may read Me obtur<i>géduit (Ritschl), or MWe<d> obiurgdurt 


(MSS.). 
The syncopated forms are found six times:—Am. 706, Curc. 171, Merc. 321, 
322, Trin. 96, 680, 


(ii) Porrigo. 

porge, Ps. 708 (proge, A ; por cl-, B). 

chen Merc. 883 (Leo, Lindsay ; porrige, MSS.). 

olniee, E. 733 (Gotz ; purgite, A). 

antes Ps. prol. 1 (A). 

(iii) Purigo. 

piur<i>géds, Merc. 738 (Ritschl). 

oni Aul. 753 (Ritschl). 

explirct>eitho, Cist. 304 (Ritschl). 

—" Mil. 497 (Ritschl). 

eapneitiouies Capt. 620 (Ritschl). 
3 4 
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expir<i>gére, Cist. 453 (Studemund). 
edie Mil. 497 (Ritschl). 
rT, : pletnatne Mil. 517 (Ritschl). 
| perplir <t>gitis ... aurtbus, Mil. 774 (Fleckeisen), 
Cf. apleeinatiieen, inn 965 (Ritschl), Merc. 960 (Ritschl). 
2 3 4 


: The syncopated forms, are found six times :—Am. 909, 946, Aul. 791, Cas. 944, 
Cist. 302, Poen. 1410. Add piurgitdns, Cist. 384 (Nonius). 
5 6 





(iv) Surriput, reccidt, reppert, reppult, rettuli, see § 16. 


(v) cauzsse, dissyllabic, B. 1017 ; trisyllabic, Am. 944. 
obliutscend?, quadrisyllabic (obliscendt, Leo), Mil. 1359 (BCD). 


} COMPOUNDS. 


§ 54.—Compounds of facio. 


(i) Iambic shortening possible. 


ciéiléfacio and derivatives, 6. 
commonéefaciam, S. 63. 
libéfacto, Merc. 403. 
midéfictatis, Ps. 184. 
permadéfécit, Most. 143. 
21, patefect, Most. 1046. 
perpiuefactam, S. 85. 


ruet 


— A ee we . 


(ii) Quantity of -e- indeterminate. 
cindefacere, Most. 259. 
Jéruefaciunt, Ps. 833. 
Srigefactas, Poen. 760, R. 1326. 
(iii) & shown to be long. 
contabifaictt, Ps. 21. 

5 


~~ = oer wears 


expergéfictls Curc. 198. 

perfrictfidlt Ps. 1215. 
| putefacit, Most. 112, cretic verse (putrefacit, MSS.). 
| (iv) olfactare, etc., Men. 163, 167, 169. 


(v) compendi facio has been described as a compound; for this we can list 
compendl ficé, Most. 60 ; compéndi féci, Pers. 471; and compéndi fdcere, Truc. 377. 
5 6 3 4 I 2 


On the other hand, facto precedes compendi in 4 places, and is otherwise separated 
NO. II. VOL. I. K 
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from it in B. 183,—so the two words cannot be looked upon as making a 
compound. The acc. compendium occurs with facto 4 times, and 4 times with 
other verbs. 

(vi) satts faciat, Am. 889. 

satis fecit, AS. 437. 

Jectsse satis, As. 437. 

Jacturum satis, As. 497. 

(vii) That dene facio and male facio are not true compounds, is shown not 
only by the failure of the -@- to weaken to -z-, but by such expressions as dene quae 
in me fecerunt, Am. 184; factdnt Oene, Men. 1021 ; dene et male facere, B. 655 ; 

7 


ad malé faciindum, E. 378, colon end of iamb. septen., #a/é with syllaba anceps. 
3 4 5 
Cf. Trin. 328, 633, Poen. 1212.—There are at least 40 places where the adverb does 


not directly precede the verb. There is a nest of instances in Truc. 465-470. 


The same is true of dene dico and male dico; eg. Té potits bene adicere 
aéquomst hédmint amtco quém malé, Trin. 924 (with this compare Truc. 460, 
Miliert nimté male facere mélius dpus est quam bené); malegue dadictis, B. 982; 
dicturiim mdalé, Trin. 71. Add B. 118, 464, Ps. 521, S. 469. 

5 6 
§ 55.—Compounds of eo. 
(i) ctrctimts, R. 140. 
5 6 
circumit, As. 742, Truc. 407. 
4 


3 
circumimus, Men. 231. 


circumtriér, Curc. 451. 
4 5 6 


czrcum) tre, Ps. 899. 

(ii) zntro tre, and not zxtrozre, is the prevailing usage. 

(2) Such expressions as z¢e znxtro, 260 tntro, are common. 

(6) Intro is frequently separated from the verb by other words, and may 
precede or follow it, e.g. 

intro te ut eas, Mil. 1385. 

intro quin eam, Cist. 117. Similarly, zutvo ... mittar, Truc. 732. 

tte... intro, Aul. 451. 

tho... tntro, Am. 1145. 

(c) When intro directly precedes the verb, the -o is prevailingly elided (not so 
in Mil. 1168, at main caesura). A good instance is Merc. 567, at verse end, 
intr(o) Hs. 

5 


(2d) Rarely the two words seem to make a compound :— 
introtbts, or zntro | zbts, B. 907, Men. 662. 

introteris, Merc. 570 (read z//o or zlluc ?). 

introverit, Trin. prol. 10. 


a 
| Te 
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The instances are so few, as compared with the others, that it is probably 
better to think of hiatus here, than of true compounds. 


S 56.—Miscellaneous. 


animum aduorto is not a compound, for we find 

aduorto preceding anzmum, 11 times; 

animum separated from aduorto, 2 instances: As. 732, Anizmum, Argyrippe, 
aduorte, and Am. prol. 38, anzmum omnes quae loquar aduortite. 

animum aduorto, side by side in this order, approximately 42 instances. 

Curious is Merc. 15, Atgue dduorténdum ad dnimum adést benignitds. Trin. 
1046 gives Non hoc publice animum aduorti. Mil. 39 is not included in the 
above enumeration, for it is not quite like the rest: Facéte adudrtis tiom animum 
dd animim meim. 

nequeo, etc., 49. 

neque... Gueod, 5. 

non quéd, etc., at vs. end, 11 (~éugued, as one word, Men. 1124, B). 

non queo, med. vs., 17 (noenum ... queo, Aul. 67-69; cf. Aul. 74-76). 

distraxtssént disqué tulissént, Trin. 833, anap. octon. 

ne facere st uelim (ne... uelim) ?, Truc. 877. 

super z//z fuerit, Curc. 85. 

Tmesis occurs, to a moderate extent, in other parts of speech also. 


§ 57.—Prepositions in Compounds. 


These would more properly be treated under prepositions than here with 
verbs ; a few forms only will be mentioned now. 

antideo, B. 1089, Cas. 225, Cist. 205, Pers. 779, Ps. 933, Trin. 546. 

aps-, e.g. Men. prol. 66, 166, 476, 833. 

assum, Capt. 978 (BE), Poen. 279 (shown by pun). 

aAehibutstz, Trin. 426 (AB). 

exbibit, Mil. 832 (exruzuzt, BD ; exzuzt, C), 

exducter, Truc. 908 (BCD). 

exferrt, Merc. 423 (B). 

exfodio, Aul. 709 (BD). 

exfringam, Mil. 1250 (B). 

exfregistz, B. 586 (B). 

exlocuta’s, Mil. 906 (BCD). 

<ex>migrasti, Men. 822 (added from 823, metri gratia). 

exmigrasti<.s>, Men. 823 (B; add. Acidalius). 

exmouetis, Ps. 144 (A). 

exmouzt, Truc. prol. 78 (BC). 

exuellam, Truc. 288 (Scaliger). 

K 2 
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indaudio, etc., -d- in MSS., Capt. prol. 30, Merc. 941, 944, S. 77 ; -d- shown by 
metre only, Aul. 266, Mil. 211, 442, Most. 542. 


ogganiam, As. 422 (B). 

oggerit, Cist. 70 (B), Truc. 103 (BCD). 

oggerunt, Ps. 812 (BCD). 

prachibeo or praebeo? The evidence points clearly to prachibeo. 

praet, monosyllabic, R. 1335. 

pracoptauisse, etc., -aeo- one syllable, Capt. 688, Trin. 648. 

prehendo or prendo? prehen- is needed metrically in 9 instances, and is possible 


in the remaining 5 or 6 instances of this word. 


susfuror, Truc. 566 (BCD). 

susscribam, Poen. 800 (BCD). 

susstlite, Curc. 151 (BEJ). 

sussultas, Capt. 637 (BE). 

Cf. sum manus, Pers. 450 (BC); add E. 108, Merc. 962. 
sipterdixerit, As. 278 (BD, separatim). 

suptérfugisse, B. 771 (B, separatim). 

subter- in composition, Capt. 970, Men. 449, Merc. 195, Mil. 343. 
subter as a preposition is not found in Plautus. 

tramittas, E. 155 (AB), 463 (AB). 

trauolauerunt, E. 35 (B). 

trauorsis, Pers. 444 (codd. Lambini et Scaligeri). 

trans- in composition, 8. _ 

trans as a preposition, twzce only: Merc. 354, trans mare asportet,and Mil. 468, 


transtinet trans partetem. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


§ 58.—Mzscellaneous Verb Forms. 
(i) ‘ Please.’ 
sz audes, Poen. 757, Trin. 244. 
sodes, B. 837, Men. 545, Pers. 318, Trin. 562. 
audeo, to be willing, 12. 
sts, parenthetical, approximately 129 instances (Merc. 777, sezs, A). 
$7$= St uzs, but not used parenthetically, As. 300, s¢s subuentre ... adest, and 


As. 683, s¢s sospitare ... da. 


sultis, 13; in Ps. 1334 it is not used parenthetically, but governs adplaudere 


(so Hermann,—sed uoltzs, MSS... 


amabo, used by a woman, QI instances ; used by a man, 9 (?). 
(ii) Voice. 
On coepta, nequitur, licttumst, etc., see § 12. Oncertain participles, see § 36. 
meditdbor [ime] dd, or meditabolr| me dd, S. 306. 
4 5 4 5 


sé conuortitury, Am. 238 (Nonius) ; ¢e conuortes, R. 999. 
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(iii) Varia. 

domz domatus, Men. 105 (so Lindsay, C7. Rev. xii. 232 ; domztus MSS.). 

ma-m-ma-madere, Most. 319, 331; cf. R. 528-538, as given by Sonnenschein. 

nefaceres, Ps. 437 (D). 

nefacere, Truc. 877 (re facere, BC); cf. §§ 42 ad fin., 56 ad fin. 

neparcunt, Most. 124 (B?D). 

vecharmida, Trin. 977 (MSS. ; see Leo’s note). 

tua ve feceris, Capt. 296; cf. Men. 661, Capt. 959. 

spicit, Mil. 694 (ABCD); specimen specitur, B. 399 (BCD), Cas. 516 (BVE). 

(iv) Puns. 

Puns and assonance are very frequent; only a few examples can be 
quoted here. 

Curc. 553, 554, “ale, aegrota; cf. Truc. 259, 260, salue, aegrotare malim. 

Ps. 273, Quid agitur? +: Amatur atque egetur acriter; cf. Ps. 457, Pers. 208. 

Curc. 314, Factte uentum ut gaudeam. 

Mil. 33, 34 auribus Per<h>aurienda ; cf. B. 276, audi, haud au(z)dz. 

Poen. 279, Assum apud te eccum. tt Atego elixus sis uolo. 

R. 1224-1226, znfelicet, licentia, licet. The matter of quantity must not be 
pressed in Latin puns. Cf. Curtius Rufus, 10. 9. 4 caligantz, with probable reference 
to Caligula. 

Two more may be mentioned, Aul. 635, 22, and Aul. 737, 754, zdlam. 

(v) Syntax. 

Fortasse, tlicet, scilicet and uzdelicet, though they show no aberration in form 
have the peculiarity of appearing occasionally with distinct verbal function, 
governing an infinitive, or taking an accusative of limit of motion. Soare found :— 

Jortasse, As. 36, B. frag. xxi, E. 296, Merc. 782, Poen. 1004, Truc. 680; 
otherwise used, 14 instances. 

alicet, Capt. 90, 469; otherwise used, 7 times. 

scilicet, As. 787, Curc. 263, Ps. 1179, R. 395; otherwise used, 10 (11 ?) 
instances. 

utdelicet, As. 599, S. 555, 557 ; otherwise used, 3 times. 


(vi)—Parallel or similar forms occur frequently in the same verse, or in close 
connection one with another. The following list is grouped roughly to show 
related matters. 


Men. 1000, defendam et subuenzbo. 
Merc. 546, vecolam et serutbo. 
Pers. 15, congrediar ...adgredibor. 
Mil. 1365-67, sczbzs... sces. 

Pers. 218-19, sczes... scibts. 

Mil. 1365, faczes... scibis. 

B, 848-49, faxo...fecero. 
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Frag. 77, Fretum, fecevo... faxo. 
Poen. 1191, faczet... faxo. 
Capt. 695, faxis...feceris. 
Aul. 788-89, faxint...faczant. 
S. 149, celabo...celassis. 
Merc. 658, dzxzstz... dixiz. 
Capt. 703, 704, wotuin...uotal |stz. 
B. 865-66, pacescz... pacisce. 
Cas. 186-80, despicatur...habet despicatam. 
Cas. 877-78, pudeo... pudet. 
Most. 468, d¢tigdaitis . bangle. 
3 4 5 


Truc. 276, attigas ... tangam. 
R. 124, dtéce. tk dic. 
3 4 


Mil. 881, szonerzer... commonert. 

Truc. 753, experirz...experiri<cer>. 

Men. 341, sz¢... szet. 

Trin. 694, szz... szet. 

E. 574-75, szt... stet. 

Trin. prol. 6, sz... szet. 

Pers. 237, S75... S2em. 

R. 1381, ss... szem. 

Poen. 1200, sapit... sapit. 

Capt. 555, fut... profit. 

Men. 308, abes (=habitas)... habttant. 

From Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Sept. 1904, p. xl, 
Dr. M. C. Welles, I quote Truc. 265-66 /oguz...dico, and Am. 1089-91, dicere... 
loguere. To Dr. Welles’ list of instances in Plautus of futurum or fore parallel with 
some form of fo (ibid. pp. xxxvili, xxxix) add the following finite forms :— 


B. 155-56, fiam ...fuam. 
Merc. 446, fuzt...fiet. 
Merc. 700, fret... fuzt. 
Pers. 470, fiet... futt. 
ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN, 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, 
April 10, 1906. 
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THE HOMERIDAE. 


THE Homeridae bear the name of Homer, and should point a path by which 
we may climb to his personality. In antiquity they were known to be a yévos, a 
constituted family-corporation, though the accounts of the functions they fulfilled 
are scanty. Modern criticism, with its usual fluctuation, began by taking them at 
their apparent value; then adopted from a Roman grammarian a rationalistic 
explanation of them ; invented other similar rationalistic explanations ; and finally 
my lamented colleague Mr. Binning Monro robbed them of all significance by 
treating the word as an adjective, an equivalent of ‘Oynpixol.1 Men who are 
called Sons of Homer should not be lightly dismissed, and it may be worth while 
to go over the familiar evidence once more in the hope that this obvious avenue to 
Homer may not turn out a blind alley. 

Their first appearance in literature is in Pindar, (1) Vem. ii. init. ‘As the Sons of 
Homer, singers of stitched lays, begin for the most part from a preface (mpooipiov) 
to Zeus, so my client has won his first victory in the grove of Nemean Zeus,’ 
Pindar equates the Rhapsodes and the Sons of Homer, and represents them as 
reciting Homer’s verses with a prelude often, but not invariably, to Zeus. 

The next mentions are in the fourth century philosophers Plato and Isocrates. 
(2) Plato Rep. 599 E. ‘ Does any state allow that Homer was its lawgiver? No,’ 
says Glaucon, ‘even the Sons of Homer do not say that.’ The Sons of Homer 
then had some title to speak on his behalf, some authority to do their best for 
their parent, had perhaps the real tradition. (3) Jom 530 Cc. The rhapsode, 
Socrates says, should also interpret his poet. Yes, replies Ion, and this is my 
accomplishment : olwar kadANor avOperev réyev trepi “Ounpov, ws ovTe Mytpo- 
Swpos 6 Aaprraxnvos ovte XtnolipBpotos 6 Oadcvos ote TrAavKwv ovTE addos 
ovdeis TOY TwToTEe yevouevwv. So well do I adorn Homer @ote olpat v7r0 
‘Opunpidav datos eivar Xpvee oteddvw atehavwOjvar. The Sons of Homer then 
have a position which authorises them to reward persons who honour their parents. 
They are not private individuals like Metrodorus, Stesimbrotus, Glaucon, or 
Ion himself. (3) Phaedrus 252 B. The Sons of Homer from their recondite 
verses recite two upon Love: réyouar Sé opal tives “Opnpidav éx tev arrobéTov 
érra@v dvo én eis Tov "Epwta, wy TO érepov UBpiotiKoy Travu Kal ov apodpa Tt EupeTpov 
Upmvovar b€ woe 

tov & nro Ovntot ev “Epwra KaXovor troTnvor, 


abavato. bé IIrépwra, dia mrepodortoy avayeny. 


1 D.B. Monro, Homer’s Odyssey, xiii.-xxiv. (1901) pp. 398 sq. 
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The Sons of Homer then had a store of verses not accessible to all the world: 
amro0era must have this meaning. It nearly amounts to dmoppnta.! The lines 
themselves have a hymnal ring ; the earthly and the divine name of Love, and the 
etymology of the latter suggest the non-Homeric hymns.’ Plato, it is true, else- 
where (Sympos. 177 B) says there was no hymn to “Epos; but as we know from 
Pausanias (ix. 27. 2) that both Pamphos and Orpheus wrote one, we must suppose 
Plato ignored them or forgot them, when he wrote Zhe Symposium. Again the 
Sons of Homer are not the vulgar ; they have arcana. 

(4) Isocrates Helena § 64. Helen évedeiEato nal Xrnoryopw TO rownTH tHv 
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avurns Stvamiw .. . (§ 65) Aéyouar Sé tives Kal Tov ‘Opnpiddv ws éemictaca Tijs 
vuxtos ‘Ounpw mpocétake troveiy wept Tov otpatevoapévwr eri Tpoiav. As in (2) 
the Sons of Homer were entitled to speak for their parent and his qualities, here 
they vouch for the apparition of Helen to his successor, as late too as 611 B.C, 
From these fifth and fourth century mentions of the Homeridae, it is plain that they 
are not private persons, people interested in Homer, students like Theagenes, 
Stesimbrotus or Metrodorus—not ‘Ounpixo’. This termin Aristotle Jet. 1093 a 
26 (Gpovor S€ Kai ovTOL Tois apyaiots OunpLKots, Of mLiKPaS OMoLOTHTAS OpHDL, “Eeyaras 
5€ mapop@or.) Means commentators, paraphrasers, philologers. In Strabo the same 
word means the scientific critic, Aristarchus, or Strabo himself (339 ot wév vewrepor 
.... 0b & ‘Ounpix@repot tois Ereow axorovOodvtes ; 3 BéAtiov 8 “Hpdxrectos nal 
ounpixwrepos, ‘a sounder interpretation’); Seleucus, the grammarian, who derived 
Homer from éunpos a hostage, émrexrAjOn “Opunpixos (Suidas): a synonym is of zrepi 
“Ounpor deuvoi, exegetes (Plato Cratylus 407 A). The patronymic on the contrary 
appears always to imply a literal or figurative descendant, and in the latter sense 
one instinct with his spiritual father’s nature, an artist not a commentator. Even 
in its widest extension (see Philostratus zz/frva) it means an epic poet. 

The Homeridae then in the earlier centuries were distinguished from laymen 
and critics such as Heraclitus and Theagenes by reciting Homer with prelt ‘es to 
Zeus and other gods, by preserving the correct tradition about Homer and his 
successors, by possessing a body of recondite verse, and by issuing rewards to 
benefactors of their parent. The last three of these qualities are the distinguishing 
marks of those corporations, united by blood or adoptive relation, which the Greeks 
called yévyn.4 The function of é&nynrai, expounders of sacred history and ritual, 
which (2) and (4) suggest, was performed at Athens by Eumolpidae, at Miletus 
by Sciridae ; the‘ hymn to Eros’ in the Phaedrus reminds us of the hymns ‘ written 
for’ the Lycomidae, the Apolline gens of Phlya (Paus. ix. 27. 2); rewards, whether 


1 Athenaeus 669B repeats it from this place: 3 The ‘metrical irregularity’ 5€ Mrépwra seems 
Himerius ov. iii. 2 (in Bergk, P.Z.G. iii. p. 287) has sufficient without an alteration of the text; the 
éx Tay awoberwy tay 'AvaxpéovTos, an affectation for ‘outrage,’ I presume, is the deriving of Cupid, a 
‘the less-known places of Anacreon’: Plutarch, liberty which his dam Aphrodite had endured before 
v. Crasst 16 ravras pach ‘Pwuato: Tas apas amo8érovs him. 
kal wmadaias TowavTny Exew Sivauw, J. Caes. 35 éx * My information on this subject comes from 
tav a&mo8érwy xphuara AauBavey: more in the Dittenberger’s article, Hermes, xx. pp. I sg. ; and 
Lexx. Toepffer’s Attische Genealogie, 1889. 


2 Orpheus frr. 39, 40, 44, 140, 164, 165 Abel. 
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crowns, statues, or decrees, were the commonest sign of a guild’s activity (Toepffer, 
p. 21; eg. Eumolpidae, Dittenberger Sy//. 605, 651; C..A. ii. 605 ; "Ed. apy. 1883, 
No. 82; Euthalidae in Rhodes, Ditt. 648 ; the Kypuxes, 2b. 450; the Yarapinor, 
Toepffer, p. 288). 

We may now continue our list of ancient mentions of the Homeridae. (5) 
Strabo 645. audisBntovar 5é‘Ounpov Xiot, waptipiov péya Tovs ‘Opunpidas xarovpé- 
vous amo Tov éxelvou yévous mpoyerpifouevor, Mv Kai LIivdapos péuvntas (he then 
quotes Vem. ii. init. as above). Strabo interpreted the word as a patronymic, as 
meaning the rhapsodes with whom Pindar equated it, and as descendants of Homer. 
Homer was worshipped with ceremony, in the neighbouring and rival state of Smyrna 
(Strabo 646 date Sé kai BiBr0OnKn Kai rd ‘Opnpevov, ctod TeTpaywvos, Eyovca vewy 
‘Ounpou cai Eoavor, cat 8) nai voutopd Te XaXKodY Trap avTois ‘Ounperov réyerat *), 
and at Argos (Aelian V.H. ix. 15). That no yévos of Homer is asserted to have 
existed at Smyrna or Argos (or anywhere else) tends to confirm the statement about 
Chios. Strabo’s account is corroborated by the logographers and critics quoted by (6) 
Harpocration s.v. ... ‘Ounpidar yévos év Xiw* Strep Axovairaos év x’ [ fr. 31] “EAXG- 
vixos év TH AtXavtiads [ fr. 55] ard Tov rrointod dyalv wvopacba. Léreveos 87 ev 
B' Biwv duaptavew dynoi Kparnra vouifovta év rais tepotrotiars ‘Ounpidas atroyovous 
elvat Tov TroiTod' @voudcOncay yap vrd THY ounpwv. The opinion of antiquity, 
therefore, from the fifth century B.C. to the first A.D., was that the Homeridae were 
a Chian sacral family descended from the poet. The logographers, Acusilaus and 
Hellanicus, Crates, the head of the Pergamene school, the historian Strabo (himself 
the disciple of Tyrannio and of Aristodemus, the pupil of Aristarchus) affirmed 
this. The references in the fourth century Plato and Isocrates fall in withit. Only 
the first century A.D. grammarian innovated by reading éunpos as a common noun. 

If the sons of Homer were a yévos, what were their functions? The ancient 
view of this is given in the scholia on Pind. Mem. l.c. (7) ‘Opnpidas éXeyov To pév 
apyatoy Tovs amo Tov ‘Opunpou yévous, of Kal THv Toinow avdTod éx Siadoyhjs 7dov" 
peta 5€ TavTa Kal ot palrwdol ovKéTL TO yévos eis” Opnpov avayovtes. émidaveis 5é 
éyévovTo ot mept Kivaidov, ots hact Toda THY éErroV ToincavTas émuBanreiv eis THY 
‘Ounpou troinow. hv b&€ 0 Kuvai0os Xios, bs nai trav émiypadhopévov “Ounpou 
Toimpatwyv tov eis “AmoANwva yeypaupévov Duvov NéyeTaL TeTroLnKéval. OUTOS OUD 
0 KivaiOos mpatos év Yupaxovaats épayoddynce ta ‘Ounpov ern cata tiv éEnxoorny 
evvatnv ‘Odvpridéda, ws ‘Iamootpatos dnow (F.H.G. iv. 432 ; Susemihl Ltt. Alex. 
ii. 390). The scholion continues with opinions on the etymology of pawwéos, 
taken from Dionysius of Argos (unknown), Philochorus (fr. 206), Nicocles (/.4.G. 
iv. 464, Susemihl ii. 393) and Menaechmus (unknown); and ends with a 
paraphrase of the first scholion, less the authority—In so far as this account 
concerns the constitution of the Homeridae, the circumstances are normal: a 

1 This rests on good evidence. Mr. G. F. Hillis figure of Homer seated, his right hand raised to his 
kind enough to inform me ‘there are very common _ chin, his left holding a roll on his knees.’ Cf. Head, 
bronze coins of the second and first centuries B.c. £8. MW. Cat. of Greek Coins, Jonia, pp. 244 ff. nos. 


which have always been identified as Homereia; on 79-117. 
the obverse is a head of Apollo, on the reverse a 
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gens, originally of blood-descendants, is continued by adoption of individuals 
without blood-relationship. Many parallels may be found for such a process, 
which was often necessary, and in fact inevitable, to secure the continuance of the 
gentile sacra. The scholion continues that the function of the guild (apart from 
the worship of its ancestor) was the right, acquired by apprenticeship (é« dvadoyxijs) 
to recitegthe Homeric poems. This statement coincides with Pindar’s words. 
The scholiast mentions as a conspicuous Homerid Cynaethus of Chios, the reputed 
author of the hymn to Apollo, who added lines to Homer, and first recited 
Homer at Syracuse. The last statement is given on the authority of the Sicilian 
antiquarian Hippostratus. The date (ol. 69=B.C. 504) which Hippostratus is made 
to assign to Cynaethus has long been recognised to be wrong ; not only from the 
internal evidence of the Hymn, but because it is incredible that the Syracusans 
should never have heard the éwvixos mroutas until the days of Epicharmus and 
Pindar. An echo of the same tradition is found with Athenaeus (8) who ascribes 
the Apollo-hymn to”Ounpos 4 tev ‘Opnpidarv tis (22 B). 

Learned antiquity therefore regarded the Homeridae as a gens, first hereditary 
and then adoptive, which possessed the exclusive right of reciting their parent’s 
works. We may ask two questions: (1) Are there analogies to such a gens? (2) Is 
the statement true of the period during which we have information about 
rhapsodes ? 

(1) The Attic yévn do not seem to yield a parallel to this type of gens, 
Toepffer divides them into patronymic gentes, and gentes (like the Kypuxes) 
named after their functions. The patronymic gentes, when they have specific 
duties, are entrusted with the worship of a public God; as the Eumolpidae, the 
Lycomidae. Among the gentes devoted to their ancestor solely I do not find one 
pursuing a profession derived from its ancestor and awarding the distinctions on 
behalf of its ancestor and preserving its traditions in the way which Plato hints at. 
A professional patronymic gens is the Evvetda, a yévos wovorxoy with the right of 
furnishing opynorai and x:Oapictrai at Athenian festivals (Toepffer, p. 187), but we 
have no information about Euneus. 

So far as the peculiarity of the Homeridae consisted in the exercise of a pro- 
fession which was not the worship of a particular God, parallels are to hand in the 
numerous extra-Attic guilds, so common a feature of Greek life, of which I may 
mention the MeAaurodidaz, with their branch the KAuridaz, the "Iayuééac—prophets ; 
the Nefpidar, to which Hippocrates belonged—doctors!; the Tar@uvBiadar— 
heralds ; Opaxidas at Delphi and Kuvupidac in Cyprus—priests ; and what may be a 
nearer case, the [laudides, daughters of the hymn-writer Pamphos, who it is 
assumed were singing-women at Athens.” There seems therefore no reason to 
disbelieve the statement that the Homeric Family started with the prescriptive 
right to recite their father’s verses. 


1 Steph. Byz. in v. Kés; Hv 8& ‘Immoxpdtrns tay Kal TModadelpios. ‘Immoxpdrouvs ‘HpaxAeldns, ov ‘In- 
Kadouuevwy NeBpidav. NeBpds yap éyéveto 6 Siacnud- moxparns b émipavectaros. 
Ttatos Twv “AckAnmiadar, @ kal % Tv0la éuapripneer- 2 Hesych. Mayoides: yuvaixes "AOhynow ard Mau 
ov Tywoldixos, Pvywoidinou S& ‘Immoxpdrns Kal Alvecos ou Td yévos Exovoa. 
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(2) Did they preserve this right through antiquity, or in other words were 
the historical rhapsodes members of the Chian gens, or taught or licensed by them? 
Plainly not. To say nothing of the rhapsodes of earlier centuries (¢.¢. at Smyrna 
and Sicyon) about whom we might conjecture with even probability in either 
sense, Ion, in Plato’s dialogue quoted above, a practising rhapsode, clearly separates 
himself from the Homeridae: he suggests the gens might crown him. Such a 
remark might perhaps, a la rigueur, come from a yevynrns, but obviously it is most 
unnatural ; and the epigraphic evidence is decisive. For the Panathenaea most 
unfortunately it is almost z/ (C_/.A. ii. Pt. 1, 965-970), but the agonistic inscriptions 
relating to Boeotia and the neighbouring parts of Greece are very abundant from the 
fourth to the first century B.c. They are summarised to the date of his book by 
Reisch (de musicis Graecorum certaminibus 1885), but there have been large 
accretions. The rhapsode and the é€v@v arointns were constant performers at the 
Movoeia at Thespiae, the Xapitedova at Orchomenus, the ’Awdiapeca at Oropus, the 
LwrTynpia at Delphi, the Sapamdeva at Tanagra (see C.l.G. vii. passim), not to say at 
Thebes and Eretria (for the last v. Ed. ’Apy. 1902, p. 99, a fourth cent. inscr.). In 
many of these inscrr. the name and country of the rhapsode is given: it is difficult 
to believe that @eddoros TvO/wvos ’AOnvaios (1760), parraFudos Kpatrwv Kriwvos 
of Thebes (3195 and 2418), Mévtwp ’AzroAXNod@pov ‘HpaxrewrTns (3196), Novynveos 
Novuniov ’A@nvaios (3197), “Aptéwwv 'Ioodotov ’AOnvaios (416), Evépwv ’Apioto- 
Bovrov OnBaios (419), Beohavns Lwxpatov OnBaios (420), Torvpvnatos ’AreEavdpov 
"Apkds, KXevtopios "Aptoteddou ’Apxads (Delphi, B.c. 272; Collitz, 2563) ’Ayadivos 
Kperodnpov Suxvevios (26. 2565),... v Qpacwvidov Ywvwreds (2b. 2564), and many 
more, in the Macedonian and Roman period, stood in any relation at all to the 
distant island of Chios and the Homeric gens. Nor will anyone maintain that 
Dionysius’ rhapsodes whom he sent to Olympia to recite his own poems (Diod. xiv. 
109) were under Chian rules. 

They must therefore at some period have lost their copyright, their acting 
rights, in Homer, and have retained their sacral and esoteric functions. At what time 
their original rights passed from their hands there is no evidence ; but probability 
would put it at an early date. In Pindar (1) I am ready to agree with Mr. Monro 
that the word “Ounpidaz has already acquired its later use of epic artists in general ; 
as "AoxAnmiddat is a synonym for doctors, and Aadadidav for sculptors. Later 
indeed ‘Sons of Homer’ meant merely writers of hexameters, as when Philostratus 
(9) recounting the exploits of Scopelianus at Smyrna says odtw ti weyadodpwvias eri 
petlov Hracev ws Kal Tuyavtiav EvvOeivar, rapadodvai Te “Opnpidars apoppas és Tov 
hoyov. (Vit. Soph. p. 221=c. v.) The data seem reconcileable with the usual 
legend that the poems after coming into existence as epics in Ionia, eventually 
passed to Europe (in the hands of Lycurgus): the Chian family must have found 
a compensation in the spreading name of their father, now a national possession, for 
the loss of their monopoly. 

A historical analogy to the Homeridae as they were when their prescription 
was taken from them is fortunately to hand. The Master of the other Epic 
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school, the Boeotian, was commemorated by an association, which if it did not bear 
his patronymic, expressed the relation by a circumlocution. The cuvOdra: Movedp 
‘Hovodeiwy possessed land at Thespiae (/.G. Sept. 1785 opos tas yas tas [ve]pas 
Ton olvy]vtalwy] tla] pwoalwv] esovodewv). Another inscription (4240), 
imperfect, contains (a) a dedication to these Muses, w aewws | cas yevle]os To 
TeXo¢ [xec]yw Kale Tov] vowa owrfor, (b) an oracle delivered by one Aristophofon ?], 
ovx aldans] EXixov ploveaw]y, viz. mevPopevoilor] Bportors vroOnKats notodouo | 
evvoia ywpa Tt e[o]t[av] kaprrovcs Bpvovaea. (c) Hesiod himself speaks: nowodos 
dtov povaas edXixwva Te Oevov | Kad[A]vorors vuvois..... When Pausanias came 
to Thespiae, he was shown the sacred sights (ix. 29.5) and was informed (31 . 4) of 
the tradition (7apeurnupéva S0&n) that the Works and Days are Hesiod’s only 
genuine works, and even of these the first verses (I-10) were a mpooimov ; and 
was shown the official copy at Aganippe, on lead. The early poets rhapsodised 
their own works or those of their Master, and wrote hymns or zpootua such as 
OD. 1-10 (on their own showing), and the hymn to Apollo which won the prize at 
Delos (fr. 265, quoted by Philochorus, perhaps from the KardXoyou). 
doubtless they lost their privilege. 

These ovy@vra are a fair parallel to the Homeridae, and substantiate the 
statement that the latter was a sacral corporation. 

What organisation the Homeridae and Hesiodeans originally had, whether 
they taught, gave licences, and so forth, is matter for the imagination.2 They 
were credited in antiquity with reciting the poems and composing poodyw.a or 
hymns ; and we have seen that there is nothing to contradict this. They will 
have possessed, as Mr. Lang in his Homer and his Age makes probable, ‘books’ 
of their authors, which they handed on with the right to recite. 

It is to be noticed on the other hand that the members of the Homeric guild 
are not conceived of as composing independent epics of their own. It seemed, at 
one period of criticism, a symmetrical way of regarding the question to suppose 
that the Sons of Homer were the School of Homer, and like the Hippocratean, 
Platonic, and Aristotelian disciples, completed the Master’s work. The Cycle 
Not one of the authors of the Cycle is 
In the Boeotian inscriptions payrawidos and 
are distinct categories, not convertible terms. Still no universal negative can be 
proved: if no cyclic poet is known to have declaimed Homer, rhapsodes did 
compose. One of the latter, Magnes of Smyrna, a peripatetic rhapsode (it is 
true we are not told in so many words he was an Homeric rhapsode), in the reign 
of Gyges, wrote the exploits of the Lycians against the Amazons.° The key to 


In later times 


however is “Oynpos and not his sons. 


called ‘Ounpidnes. ETWY TTOLNTNS 











1 The Thespian festival, the Movgeia, is mentioned 
I. G. Sept. 1735, 1760, 1763 (5. iii.-i. B.C.). 

2 The Ionic singing-guild, of which the regulations 
were published by v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, was 
unfortunately melic. (Satzumgen einer milesischen 
Sangergilde. Sitzungsberichte d. preuss. Akad. 1904, 
xix. ) 

3 Nic. Damasc. fr. 62 (7.Z.G. iii. p. 395). dre 


Mayvns hv avhp Suvpvaios, cards thy idéav ef Tus Kal 
BAAOs, woihoe: Te wovotKy Sdxquos... wepiper TE TAS 
mores emidecxvipevos Thy molnow. TovTov 5& moAAol 
wev kad GAAoe Hpwr, Tdyns 5 warddv te epreyeTo kal 
abrdy elxe madind. ‘yuvaikds ye why maoas eteunver, 
tv0a eyévero 5 Mdyvns, madcora 5€ Tas Mayr7Twv, Kal 
cuviv avtais. of 8€ tovTwy cuyyeveis, GXOduEVOL én) 
Th aicxivy, mpdpaciw moinoduevor OTs Ev ToS imecv 
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the Homeric question lies in the early history of Ionia, did we only possess it. 
This anecdote, first used I believe by Bergk, shows us the rhapsode of the age of 
Arctinus, Lesches, and Cynaethus (750-700) in all his glory ; perambulating the 
Greek cities, reviving the heroic age at the court of a half-Greek monarch, and 
enjoying the same donnes fortunes as the traditional troubadour or the prophet in 
Isocr. xix. 5. Was Aristeas of Proconnesus a rhapsode, and did he celebrate the 
Arimaspians round the towns of Hellas? Thucydides too recognised the work of 
the rhapsode Cynaethus as Homeric. Moreover according to tradition (Lesches ap. 
Plut. Conv. Sept. Sap. 153 F; Hesiod /v. 265) ‘Homer’ and ‘ Hesiod’ met at 
Chalcis and Delos, and contended at the latter place with ‘new hymns’ to Apollo. 
In the absence of either context it is difficult to appreciate the meaning of these 
statements. 

The Hesiodic passage (which may have come from the KaradXoyo., and does 
not deserve Rzach’s stigma of audi BntHoimor) is in the first person ; Lesches (the 
poet, there is no need to invent another individual of the same name) may have 
alluded to Homer in the third (as Hesiod is referred to Theog. 22), but it would be 
an unique procedure so far as we know in the Homeric school. If the first person 
were used, then Lesches is speaking of himself, and the contest took place in his 
period. I may further observe that if members of the Homeric and Hesiodean 
schools could compose and recite hymns to Apollo at Delos in the 8th century, 
there is no need to refuse the whole of the Homeric hymn to Cynaethus of Chios. 
The harmonisation of Delos and Delphi took place some centuries earlier than we 
generally suppose. 

If then the sons of Homer were a Chian guild, worshipping their ancestor, 
performing his poems, possessing private verses of their own, the true account of 
their parent and the authority to recompense those who honoured him; may we 
infer from the Sons to the Father? In antiquity Seleucus, who lived at Rome 
under Tiberius, cut the ground from this argument by interpreting dunpos to mean 
‘hostage.’ He committed the fallacy of the illicit common noun ; the Greeks often 
did so, usually for a gibe—and there were other etymologies for ounpi/fev. The 
moderns also have indulged in the fallacy, but with a difference. The ancients 
would have all names significant, and therefore took Aive/as from aivos, ’"Oduvacets 
from 680s! or ddvccec0a:?; the moderns will not allow a significant word (in the 
heroic age) to be a name: eis “Exyetov Baowdja in defiance of the laws of speech 
is an allegory. Seleucus lived in, or on the verge of, the period when the ancient 
brain gave way, and mythology and allegory reigned. Too much poring over the 
great dead produces the same results, and the ancients had their Donnellys and 
Gallops. Well for Shakespeare that he was born in an age of parish registers ; 
had he been a Greek how much would be left of "Eyyeorranros? However Seleucus’ 


joev 5 Mdyyns Avdav apioretay év immouaxia mpds émoihoato ueyadompene’s. 


"Audovas, a’rav 8t ovdty eéuvhaobn, éerattaytres mept- 1 Silenus Chius ap. Eust. 1871, 20. 
karéppntdy re thy écOjra. .. ep’ ols HAynoe udAiora 2 The Elysian fields from iAds (Apio ap. Eust. 
6 Toyns... emaverOav S& eis Sdpdes mavnyipes 5 563.) 
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madness, and the other ancient idea according to which éunpos=ruddos,) are mild 
before the inventiveness of the moderns, who have turned the sommo poeta into a 
carpenter and joiner. It is safe to say that if duypos meant anything, that is 
existed as a common noun in the heroic age, it meant a companion (7 468 ounpyce 
5é pot wap étaipwy ayyeros wis, Hes. Theog. 39 dwvh ounpedoar); but that 
whether it existed or not, Homer and Eumolpus designated individuals as much 
as Terpander, Pisistratus, Pisander and Polycrates, Beaumont and Fletcher, La 
Fontaine and La Jeunesse. Geddes, years ago, with the security which only 
comes of ignorance, said ‘there appears to be no trace of “Opapos’ (Problem of the 
Homeric poems p. 317); and therefore Homer comes from ouod, as Thamyris’ bowels 
contain Gaya (2d. p. 26).2 Well, I know that there were IIoAXol” Ounpou, as Proclus 
says (vit. Hesiodi, c. 3 West.) jm Tod radaod tiv KrARoWw AapBavortes, and 
Suidas and the inscriptions offer several; but when we leave out poets we have 
the following ordinary persons, at least, called Homer: 

Collitz Dzalektinschrift. 2138 otpatayeovtos twv Oeccadwv onpov Aapicaiov. 

2b. 2520 (= Dittenb. Sy//. 248) cepouynpovovytav artwXwv—opapov 

the same 2522 (= Ditt. 249), 2523. 

Dittenberger Sy//. 670. 3 (at Larisa) emrvyevns ounpov raidas trayKpatiov 

2b. 671.28 (zbid.) eurrediwy ounpov traidas TuKTas 

I. G. Sept. 1. 1558 (Tanagra) ouypos evapyrdov 

I. G. xii. fasc. 3 (Melos) 1669 avpnAcov ounpov 

I. G. Sicil. et Ital. (Rome) 1891 prnuns yap mpoceOnka opnpos yuvatke 
BactitKn. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that all these people were god-children of the 
poet; but even if they were, it is nothing against the reality of the name. Dante 
is a common Christian name in Italy to-day. The name “Ounpos was perhaps a 
North-Greek name, not common, but as common as Hesiod (with a significant 
derivation of which I am not familiar), Arctinus, Stasinus, and the other old poets’ 
names. Wilamowitz’ sensible remarks on this subject (Hom. Untersuchungen 370) 
have received less attention than other parts of his treatise. 

The moderns however have done better than this. By a sort of inverted 
metaphysic which must hail from the land of Hegel, and commended itself to the 
Anglo-German mind of Grote, the Homeridae are not the sons of Homer, but 





1 Ephorus fr. 164. Even Proclus knew better 
than that: wz’. Hom. v. 43 (p. 26 West.) rupady & 
Scot TOUTOV arephvarTe, avTol wot Soxovar Thy Sidvoav 
memnp@cba. TocavTa yap Kareidev &vOpwros So” 
ovdels mamore. He repeats the repartee which may 
be traced as far back as Velleius i. 5. 1 (‘quem si 
quis caecum genitum putat, omnibus sensibus orbus 
est’) and which the language (robs ras dpers wernpw- 
mévouvs Ephorus, tiv didvoiay wer. Proclus) shows to 
hail from an enemy of Ephorus.—The real blind 
man was Cynaethus, who, forbidden by Homeric 
tradition to name himself, furnishes his identification 
as narrowly as he can. He succeeded in his intention : 
the hymn to Apollo is the only one where a tradition 


of authorship has survived. 

2 On etymology Strabo’s remarks are still in place: 
784 wep) Tav ’EpeuBav H (hrnots, elre Trovs TpwyAo- 
Sutvas brovonréov A€yerOat, Kabdrep of Thy éruuodoylay 
BiaCdéuevor awd rod eis Thy Epay éuBalvery—607 éxadeiro 
Se rére Snes, cfr’ BAAws elt’ ard rod wepioxewrov 
elva: tov rémov, ei Set Ta mapa Trois BapBdpus év Te 
TéTe dvéuata Tais EAAnviKais érupodoyeioOa Qwvais. 
We should never forget how a distinguished archae- 
ologist once derived Lesches the cyclic poet from 
Aéoxn (Bild und Lied, p. 227). 

3 Welcker, Z/. Cycl. i. 126, appears to deserve 
the credit. 
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Homer is a consequence or abstraction of the Homeridae. It is I imagine a sign of 
the acquiescent nature of philologers that such a paradox has been accepted and 
finds its place in the latest books on Homer. What is the evidence for the too 
frequent phrase about yévy in general, ‘the mythical eponymous’? The Eumol- 
pidae, I suppose: they were a kind of Sons of Harmony, and could not do without 
an harmonious ancestor. But the Eumolpidae dd not sing; they were hierophants. 
Music and dancing were provided by the Evvetéac; Euneus does not mean dancer 
or musician. If Eumolpus is an allegory, are Dysaules, Metaneira, and Triptolemus 
allegories too?—Or perhaps the Daedalidae, Talthybiadae, and Asclepiadae are 
transparent examples of the mythopoeic spirit? The Asclepiadae I waive, as I do 
not know enough about Greek religion to say who Asclepius was. ’AocxKAnzriod vids 
however has a definite sound in Homer, and to Pindar Asclepius was as real as 
Achilles or Chiron; moreover it was the Greek opinion that many minor deities 
were deified men (Diodorus vi. I. 2 gives Heracles, Dionysus, Aristaeus, Paus. viii. 
2. 4 Aristaeus, Britomartis, Heracles, Amphiaraus, Pollux, and Castor). The 
individuals Daedalus and Talthybius are the most natural means of accounting 
for their yévyn. I shall be told that daédarxa was an old word for £oava (Paus. ix. 
3. 2), and reminded of davéadXevv. Well, is Dahl derived from dahlia, and Volta 
from volt? Do Boulle and Chippendale illustrate the mythopoeic tendencies of 
the eighteenth century ? 

Let us realise what this hypothesis involves, A set of minstrels called them- 
selves or found themselves called ‘Ounpida:, a patronymic without a meaning. At 
some point they awoke to their situation: ‘tenez’ they said, ‘on est des fils 
d’Homére; il nous faut un pere. Is this likely? Why should we shut .our 
eyes to the universal two-fold phenomenon—a single individual highly gifted, 
starting a movement, a line of human activity, and his successors describing their 
relation to him as filial? Consider the largest mediaeval instances of the principle, 
the religious orders. The figli di san Benedetto know where their father was born 
and died, they have his rule; Dominic is no abstraction from the Dominicani, 
nor Francis an inverted resultant of his children. The Greek heroic age is no 
longer a desert of Brocken spectres and natural forces: it is peopled by positive 
individuals. The further we go back in history the greater appears to be the réle of 
the individual. Miss Harrison has made out Orpheus as definite a missionary as 
St. Paul, and as ploughing the same waters. The construction of two ageless Epics 
out of saga or metrical chronicle emphatically demands an individual, a man above 
his peers. What is there to prevent this genius from leaving his name with his 
writings first to the excellent Creophylus,! who makes Plato and Callimachus laugh, 


and then to a society which appeased his ghost ?? 
T. W. ALLEN. 


1 Plato, Rep. 600B 5 Kpedpudos 5 Tod ‘Ouhpov 2 Lycurgus’ friends deserve a mention: Plut. 
éraipos, tod dvdéuaros yeAodrepos ri. Callimachus Lycurg. 31, he died childless, of 8 éraipo: kal 
ap. Strab. 638. Ridiculous or not, he existed, and _ oixeios Staboy fv tiva Kal cdbvodov éml modAovs xpdvous 
Mr. Lang (Homer and his Age, p. 300) hasa French d:auelvacavy xaréornoay, nal ras juépas év als cvvhp- 
parallel to the story that the Cypria was left either to xovro Avxovpyldas mpoonydpevoay, 
him or to Stasinus. 











ON FOUR PASSAGES OF PINDAR. 


Ol. i. 58-61. 


e ¥ e \ e 
av [sc. atav] ot twatnp iTrep 
, \ > A / 
Kpé“ace KapTepov avT@ ALGov 
Tov aiek WEvoLV@y Keharas Bareiv 


evppocuvas adaTat. 


The spaced words are commonly rendered either (1) ‘desiring to ward off 
from his head, or (2) ‘expecting to strike his head.” Of these two renderings 
the first gives to xepadras Sadeiv a sense which is seemingly without example and 
which the two words can hardly bear, if they can also bear the meaning given to 
them by the second rendering. The meaning which this second rendering gives to 
them is their zatural meaning (Bareiv=revE&ecOar, Gildersleeve): on the other 
hand pevorvev does not mean, and cannot mean, ‘expecting.’ It means ‘strongly 
desiring. ‘Expecting it to strike his head’ would be wévawy ot xedparas Banreir, 
and this, I suggest, is what Pindar wrote. 

In Pyth. iii. 16 we have péva (‘wait for’) followed by aor.inf. Thus there will 
be no difficulty here with Baretvy. I may add that even if ceparads Barety could 
stand for ceharas atroBadeiv, yet what is wanted is not amoBandetiv (which would 
imply that the stone actually rested on the head of Tantalus) but some such 
word as mapatpéwWar, which is the word Pindar actually uses, in a similar context, 
Isthm. vii. (viii.) 10 tov trép neharas ye Tavtdrov riGov mapa tis Erpewev appt 
Oeds. atroBaneir is as little suited to our present passage as a7éRBaXev would be to 
Isthm. vii. (viii.) 10. And lastly pevowav xeharas atroBaxeiv fails to convey what 
Isthm. vii. (viii.) 10 shows to be the main idea in Pindar’s description of Tantalus’ 
punishment—the idea of a never-ending apprehension. The punishment is not 
that Tantalus cannot ward off the stone—there is no question of that ; but that 
the stone is every moment about to fall. 


Ol. ii. 60, 


Babciav vréyov mépimvav aypotépav. 


‘Putting into man’s heart deep searching care. So most editors, taking 
aypotépav (as do the scholl.) as =@npevtixnv tov Kadrov. But (1) ayporepos (even 
when an epithet of Artemis..—Hom, //. xxi. 471, Bacch. ii. 123, Xen. Cyneg. vi. 13, 


1 It belongs to Artemis in her capacity of huntress-deity, but it does not therefore mean ‘ hunting.’ 
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Schol. Att. iv.) can nowhere be shown to mean ‘hunting. The only passage in 
Pindar where it can conceivably mean ‘hunting’ is Pyth.ix.6 mrapOévov aypotépar : 
where, however, I have no doubt that adyporépav means merely ‘uncivilised,’ ‘wild’ :— 
the wap@évos in question is Cyrene—an untamed tract of country (contrast in 1. 7 
To\vKaptrotatas déamrowvay yOoves): (2) even if ayporépay could mean ‘hunting, it 
could not mean ‘ hunting out what is noble or good’: it could not be =@npeutixeny 
tov KaXov, but rather = @npoxrovor. 

If this is so, we seem compelled to seek for some other rendering of our 
sentence than the traditional one. Mezger (though he finds no difficulty in 
iypotépav=Onpevtixny tod Kadov) translates ‘subduing, keeping deep down, 
fierce trouble. But he cites no parallel to this use of béyew: and, until one 
is cited, I should prefer to give to wtéyew its ordinary meaning ‘endure.’ 
‘Wealth,’ says Pindar, ‘adorned with virtue bringeth opportunity for this and 
that—SaGetay vréywv pépivay aypotépav—if it can support deep and fierce 
care’—‘if,’ as we should say, ‘if only a man will take pars. (Cf.v. 15. wovos 
daTrava TE.) 

Ol, ii. 63-66. 

Gavovtwv pev évOad adtix’ amarapvoe ppéves 
Towas eticav, Ta & év Tad Atos apxa 
aduTpa Kata yas Sixater Tis ExOpa 


, / > J , 
Aoyov Ppacars avayKa. 


The only textual difficulty is that created by Rauchenstein’s widely received 
conjecture avtis for avtéx’ in 63. With this correction (which even Christ accepts) 
we have to translate: ‘ the sinful souls among the dead sent back to earth again 
(avtis évOade) pay the penalty (of sin), while the sins done in this world of Zeus 
one below judgeth, etc.’ This involves an impossible inversion of the true order of 
ideas. It makes Pindar speak of the second punishment of guilty souls (in a new 
life on earth) before he says anything of their first punishment (in the word below). 
On the other hand, to retain the text unaltered, and to connect év@aé’ with 
aimTarapvot (‘souls that have sinned upon earth’), as most editors do, is to take a 
worse liberty with the Greek than that of emending it. But there is, I fancy, a 
‘third alternative’; and I am surprised that no one (and I have read, I think, most 
of the commentaries that have been written on the passage) seems to have 
suggested it. This ‘third alternative’ is to give to évOade the temporal sense which 
it sometimes bears in Greek (see L. and S. sub voc.). év0a8’ avtix’ | take as one phrase 
=‘immediately’ (compare our ‘on the spot, ‘then and there’). In Sophocles 
O.T. 488 we have ov? évOd8 opav ovt’ oricw (‘ present and future’): ib. O.C. 992 
avtix’ évOade xreivo. mapactas, where, despite mapaortas, the sense is, I think, more 
temporal than local. Similarly év@a is occasionally used to indicate time, some- 
times with the addition of a true adverb of time, eg. Hom. Od. vii. 196 év@a 8 
éveita : SO also évOev: e.g. Hom. //. xiii. 741. These passages are, I think, quite 
sufficient to justify our interpreting ¢v@ad’ avrix’ in the lines before us in a 

NO, II, VOL. I L 
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temporal sense; and with this interpretation the principal difficulty felt by 
commentators disappears. But I wish to call attention to a difficulty which 
commentators seem to me to have passed over. Who or what is the tvs, who is 
the subject of dimafer in 65? ‘tis. Dread indefiniteness,’ runs Mr. Gildersleeve’s 
note. ‘tis. ad horrorem incutiendum,’ says Schneidewin. ‘iudex apud _ inferos, 
Boeckh, ‘ Pluton,’ says Mezger boldly (following one of the scholl. recc.). But the 
scholl. uett. (reading, with A, ex@pa ‘Avayxa) make ‘Necessity’ the subject of 
Siuxafer. This is an ingenious (but unwarrantable) attempt to get rid of a real 
difficulty. Granting that tis=Pluto (‘ad horrorem incutiendum’—though the 
‘indefiniteness’ seems to me flat rather than ‘dread’) what is the appropriateness 
of éyOpa roy. dp. avayxa? The phrase seems to me appropriate, not to a judge 
pronouncing righteous judgment, but to a sinner confessing his sins (cf. Virg. Ae. 
vi. 567 subigitgue fateri). And it is to the sinner I believe that Pindar’s tis 
refers. I would translate the whole passage thus:—‘The helpless souls of the 
dead! straightway pay the penalty for sin, and for the wickedness done in this 
world of Zeus, a man must plead his cause in the world below, telling the count of 
his sin by unloved compulsion’ (cf. Hamlet iii. 3: ‘And we ourselves compelled, 
Even in the teeth and forehead of our faults, to give in evidence’). For this sense 
of Sunafer (‘pleads cause of’) cf. Eur. Orest. 580 dovoy dseafwv (‘endeavouring to 
justify’): nor do I think that dé:mafew in the sense of ‘to try’, ‘to judge’, ‘to 
condemn, with an acc. of the offence tried or condemned (the ordinary in- 
terpretation here) is well supported. (Aesch. Supp/. 230 (204) is not a case 
in point: since there (1) the true construction is perhaps ducafew . . déxas, 
(2) there is some doubt as to the text. In Soph. O.7. 1214 the true reading 
is probably d:tafer tT ayapuov yauov (Hermann) 2.e. ayawov ydauor eivac (the inf. as 
Thuc. 1. 28). 


Ol. vi. 61-2. 
avtepOeyEato 6’ aptieris 


, v / / / 
TaTpla Ooaa “eTAAANAGEY TE VV. 


Boeckh interprets petadXacev as = €firodpovncato, ‘his father’s voice 
embraced him.’ Dissen renders ‘sought him,’ to which Boeckh rejoins that he was 
there, and there was no need to seek him: to which Dissen makes a counter- 
rejoinder that he was there vu«ros ‘in the dark.’ A more powerful objection to 
Dissen is that weraAXdw does not mean to ‘seek’ but to ‘enquire.’ It means either 
‘enquire, absolutely, or else to enquire after the fate of a person ; and neither of these 
senses is applicable here. Christ with codex A, reads weradXaacev ‘ removed him to 
another place. The only parallel he cites is Plato, 7z#aeus 19, where however 
(1) one MS. has é:a\Aarrew, (2) the added words eis ywpay make all the difference. 
‘To change a person to a particular place’ is intelligible ; but to ‘change,’ without 


l GavdéyvTwy amdAauva ppéves = Homer's vextiwy auevnva xdpnva. The sense ‘sinful’ for am4Aauvos is 
not Pindaric, nor, I think, anywhere well established. 
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Bergk, 
abandoning the text, conjectured petavoracev. The text cannot, I believe, 
be defended: but Bergk’s conjecture is palaeographically not probable. | 
would suggest that we should read weravdacev (an uncial v is but an inverted 


A: METAVAACEN=METAAAACEN ). 


the addition of any place, is inconceivable in the sense of to ‘remove.’ 


H. W. GARROD. 














LVCILIANA. 


(Continued from p. 74.) 


A. CAUTIOUS man, as I said at the outset, will not edit Lucilius; for it is an 
editor's business to pronounce an opinion on all the difficulties in his author, and 
when the author is in fragments the opinion will oftener be wrong than right. But 
a critic of Lucilius who is not also his editor, and can pick and choose among the 
pieces, is in a somewhat happier case; and I will now go on to attempt the 
correction or elucidation of certain passages where I seem to myself to have 
arrived at probable conclusions. 


40-2 (Iul. Rufin. de fig. sent. et eloc. 26), 


nam, si tu fluctus undasque e gurgite salso 
tollere decreris, uenti prius Emathii uim, 
uentum, inquam, tollas t. c. q. 1. 1. 


If you would do away with a storm at sea you must first do away with 
the wind that causes it. Hyzathiz uzm is Lachmann’s correction of HYaematium, and 
it only remains to solve the abbreviations. ‘quod I. Beckerus proposuit tu caulpam 
guam tllin’ laxes, L. Muellerus tu crimina quam tsta leuabis, utrumque caret sensu’, 
says Mr Marx, ‘ego temptaui Zam cedet quae tra lacunis’. Quod item caret sensu: 
I can guess what Mr Marx means by it, but Lucilius could not have guessed. 
What the context most naturally suggests is this: 


uentum, inquam, tollas: t<um> c<uncta> q<uieta> i<acebunt> 
l<itora>. 


Compare Prop. iii 15 31-3 ‘ueluti, magnos cum ponunt aequora motus, | eurus ubi 
aduerso desinit ire noto, | /z¢ore szc tacito, sonitus rarescit harenae’. 


130. Non. p. 150 ‘praecox et praecoca, quod est inmatura. Ennius annali 
lib. viii praecox pugna est. Lucilius lib. ili anicula aspera atque praecox est 
fuga’. 

It was here observed by Palmerius that something has been lost ; for ‘ praecox 
est fuga’ are the words not of Lucilius but of Varro, quoted by Nonius on p. 156 
‘cum tempus reuocat, ea praecox est fuga’. The scribe glanced onward from the 
second to the third instance of the adjective praecox and omitted all that intervened, 
the beginning of Varro’s sentence and perhaps the end of Lucilius’. The editors 
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now regard ‘anicula aspera atque <praecox>’ as the remnant of what Lucilius 
wrote. I do not altogether agree; for Nonius’ heading is ‘praecox et praecoca’, 
and of praecoca he gives no example: this therefore I suspect to be the form which 
he quoted from Lucilius. 

Then arises the question of the metre. ‘anicula inmatura’ appears to be 
nonsense, so azzc/a must be set aside: we have to choose between the corrections 
amicula and annicula, both found in certain MSS. If amzcula is adopted, then, 
unless violent measures are taken with the rest of the words, the metre will be 
iambic. But Nonius quotes this fragment from book iii, and that book was written 
in hexameters. aznzcula therefore deserves to be preferred as Mr Marx prefers it, 
and its sense is most appropriate: asper and praecox are just the epithets for a colt 
or filly of one year old. But metre is still to seek, and I, not being a conservative 
critic, cannot emulate the daring with which Mr Marx at once expels atgue from 
his text and suppresses it in his apparatus criticus. Perhaps the original was 


~vv-vv-vvannicula aspera acerba 
praecoca, 


for acua is not very far from atgue (compare 999 erexit for erexerit), and acerba is 
no less apt than the other adjectives: Non. p. 247 ‘acerbum, incoctum, praecocum 
Tort, Varro in Agathone...maiores nostri w¢rgznzs acerbae auris ueneriis uocabulis 
inbui noluerunt’. Buta slighter change would be enough to restore the metre: 
‘annicula aspera <equa> atque | praecoca’. 


181-8, Gell. xviii 8 ‘duovoréXevta et icoxatadynKnTa et mapioca et opovoTTwra 
ceteraque huiusmodi scitamenta, quae isti apirocali, qui se Isocratios uideri uolunt, 
in conlocandis uerbis immodice faciunt et rancide, quam sint insubida et inertia et 
puerilia, facetissime hercle significat in quinto saturarum Lucilius. nam, ubi est cum 
amico conquestus, quod ad se aegrotum non uiseret, haec ibidem addit festiuiter : 


quo me habeam pacto, tametsi non quaeris, docebo, 

quando in eo numero mansi, quo in maxima non est 

pars hominum. <neque enim tam te mihi credo inimicum,> 

ut periisse uelis, quem uisere nolueris, cum 

debueris. hoc “nolueris ” et “debueris” te 185 
si minus delectat, quod atechnon et Eisocratium 

oxAnpwoes que simul totum ac cuppecpakiwdes, 

non operam perdo. si tu hic...’ 


In 183 I have inserted words to give the drift of what is lost. Mr Marx says 
that many verses are missing, and strangely supplies ‘tu enim tali es socordia ’. 

In 186 the MSS are equally divided between Ezsocratium and Ezsocratium est, 
which most editors adopt. In 187 oyAnpwédes was corrected by Scaliger to Anpwodes, 
and at the end of the verse the MSS have such variants as synmzraciodes and 


Mr Marx prints 


$t mitratio des. 
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hoc ‘ nolueris’ et ‘ debueris’ te 
si minus delectat (quod atechnon) et Eissocratium oc 
lerodesque simul totum ac si miraciodes, 
non operam perdo, si tu hic ; 


and explains it as meaning ‘si hoc homoeoteleuton te minus delectat (quamquam 
casu non arte effectum est) et si hoc totum Isocratium et Anp@des et petpaxiddes 
<est>, non operam perdo, siquidem tu hic es, <ut periisse me uelis potius quam 
me uisas aegrotum>’. This is a capital sample of the art of emendation as 
practised by those who do not understand it. What is that Zoc doing at the end of 
the verse? Why did Lucilius fill up, by this wanton and vexatious repetition of 
the pronoun, the space which is urgently required for the missing verb? simply in 
order that a scribe might alter hoc lerodes into oyAnpwdes and give Mr Marx the 
chance of altering it back? I can imagine no other motive. And see how 
easy a matter it is to deprive conjunctions of conjunctiveness : ‘atechnon) et 
Eissocratium ’. 

In one point however I agree with Mr Marx, in rejecting cuppecpaximdes. 
No such word exists in Greek, nor could exist ; for the Greeks do not prefix their 
intensifying avy to adjectives of quality. Francken proposed the bastard com- 
pound subuerpaxi@des, but this enfeebles the sense : wevpaxi@des must stand alone 
without a prefix, and the sym or syz or s¢ must be put to some other work. 

Scaliger’s Anpw@des seems to be a true correction and will be confirmed by 
what I shall say below; but whence comes the oy of the MSS? The answer 
to this question may perhaps be found by asking another: why has the Greek 
adjective J/socratzwm a Latin termination, when the terminations of atechnon 
and /erodes and wtivaciodes are Greek? It is Lucilius’ practice to give Greek 
adjectives the Greek inflexion, Atticon, disyllabon, empleuron, cacosyntheton, 
calliplocamon, callisphyron, pareutacton, poeeticon, and to reserve the Latin ending 
for substantives, exodium, setematinm, cobtum, schedtum;* and I suspect that here a 
marginal correction, ON for VM, has been attached to Anp@des and mistaken for OX. 
The verses should run thus: 


hoc ‘nolueris’ et ‘ debueris’ te 
si minus delectat, quod atechnon et Isocration 
Anp@oes que simul totum ac sit pe:paxiwdes, 
non operam perdo. 


But there still remains the offence which causes most editors to accept from 
Scaliger his violent change of atechnon et into reyviov, and which incites Mr Marx 
to the enterprise of caging guod atechnon between his fragile brackets :—the 
apparent contradiction of atechnon and Jsocration. If anything ever was reyvixor, 
surely that thing is the oratory of Isocrates. The difficulty is real, and seems at 
first sight insuperable; but let us look at the words of Gellius. His puevrilia 


1 How the unmetrical Socratium of 742 (Non. p. 237) should be amended is not quite certain: probably 
Socraticum, ‘Socrates’ disciple’. 
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translates the mwe:paximdes of Lucilius, his zzsudzda translates Anpwdes, his guae zstz 
...gut se Isocratios uidert volunt... faciunt translates Jsocration, and lastly 
his zwertza is a literal rendering of atechnon. Lucilius, it appears, has jventured to 
use atexvov in the full meaning of its etymological equivalent the Latin zxers. 
The petty trickery in which the so called art of Isocrates consists is a téyvn atexvos 
(Plat. Phaedr. 262 C Aoywrv... TExvnV... yedXolay TWA... Kal ATeyvoy TrapéEcTat) 
an art undeserving of the name; and Lucilius can say with justice to the dzecpo- 
xaos who practises it,as Varro says to someone else in Non. p. 182, ‘ avtem 
expromis zzertem’. This particular artifice, the assonance of nxoluer?s and debuerts, 
is at once inartistic and ineffective.’ 


300-1. Non. p. 427 ‘ primores summae quaeque res, Lucilius lib. viii 


gallinaceus cum uictor se gallus honeste 
mtelitus digitos primoresque erigit unguis’. 


The object of evzgzt (erzgunt MSS, corr. ed. princ.) must be se; and the 
Aldine edition finds a construction for dzgztos and unguzs by writing ‘ sustulzt <in> 
digitos’: the tense of the verb however is wrong, and Mr Marx prefers a/tzus. 
But why insert zz when zz is present, thinly disguised as 77 ? 


in tentos digitos primoresque erigit unguis. 


/i is often substituted for z and sometimes for 7, as at Catull. 63 85 adhortalis for 
adhortans. 


450-I. Non. p. 425 ‘fors et fortuna...... Lucilius satirarum lib. xiii... 


aut forte omnino ac fortuna uincere bello. 
si forte ac temere omnino, quid cursum ad honorem ?’ 


For cursum both Lachmann and Mueller conjectured vursum; Mr Marx 
must therefore conjecture something else: ‘ego arbitror me rectius tradita esse 
interpretatum cum posuerim guorsum...... Itaque poeta dixerat “fortuna caeca 
est neque gloriam neque honorem parit sola neque imperator bonus omnia se 
debere uolet casui 


aut forte omnino ac fortuna uincere bello. 
si forte ac temere omnino quid, quorsum ? ad honorem ?” 


in ellipsibus satis audax est poeta: supplendum est et jfertinet et fit! The 
construction then is ‘si quid forte ac temere omnino fit, quorsum pertinet ? ad 
honorem?’ Who, in real life, has ever heard a man ask so foolish a question and 
suggest so foolish a reply ? 

vursuim appears to be right, but then the sentence must be incomplete: Nonius 
is quoting only those verses which contained the words of hislemma. The general 
sense would seem to have been of this sort : 


1 Mr Leo (Goett, gel. Anz. 1906 p. 846) also defends atecknon, but explains it as meaning ‘alien 
from the epistolary style’. 
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<aut alam quandam ob causam solent tmperatores> 

aut forte omnino ac fortuna uincere bello. 

<si priorem tllam ob causam, quid ad nesctoguam rem ?> 
si forte ac temere omnino, quid rursum ad honorem ? 


This is the 20th century, so perhaps I had better explain that my interpolations 
are not hexameters. 


484-9 (Lactant. inst. i 22 13 and epitom. 22). 


terriculas, Lamias, Fauni quas Pompiliique 

instituere Numae, tremit has, hic omnia ponit. 485 
ut pueri infantes credunt signa omnia aena 

uiuere et esse homines, sic isti somnia ficta 

uera putant, credunt signis cor inesse in aenis. 

pergula pictorum, ueri nil, omnia ficta. 


‘hic omnia ponit’ in 485 means ‘in his omnia ponit’, ‘he thinks them all- 
important’, like Iuu. xiii 86 ‘sunt in fortunae qui casibus omnia ponant’. Of 
course it does, says the reader; what else could it mean? Nothing; but Mr Marx 
interprets it ‘in fructu uitae arbitratur omnia esse’. That superstitious folk are 
materialists and sensualists is quite untrue, nor could anything be more foreign to 
Lucilius’ purpose or less coherent with the context; yet such is Mr. Marx's 
explanation. 

In 489 he alters prctorum into fictorum (this, unless I have lost count, is the 
43rd place in which he breaks his famous canon ‘uerba salua et sana esse, si 
numeri uersuum sint salui’). fzctoruz is attested by the MSS twice over, both in 
the body of Lactantius’ institutiones and in his own abridgment of that work ; but 
Mr Marx says ‘mendosum Lucilii hunc locum iam Lactantius legit’, and appeals 
to 487, where the MSS twice over give omnia instead of the sommnza restored by 
Lachmann. Very good; but what said Mr Marx at 198, where szcutz is twice 
given by the MSS of Nonius, pp. 154 and 281? He said ‘ szcutz bis traditum ap. 
Nonium noli euertere : esse uocabulum Lucilio pro dactylo hic locus euincit duplici 
nisus testimonio’. What did he say at 475 where Nonius’ MSS twice give 
tuguidem, pp. 184 and 470? He said ‘gratissimum fecerunt et Nonius quod u. 475 
bis attulit et librarii quod nulla in eo scripturae extat discrepantia: unde suo iure 
Buechelerus . . . tuguzdem pro anapaesto positum esse statuit’. What does he say 
at 662, where Nonius’ MSS twice give xecesse, pp. 254 and 337? He says ‘de 
scriptura uersus satis constat duobus Nonii testimoniis’. And what does he say at 
712, where Nonius’ MSS twice give ruperint, pp. 88 and 382, and other editors of 
Lucilius change it to rupertm? He says ‘at parum credibile est duobus eodem 
modo locis corruptum esse uocabulum ruperint’. No hint of the possibility that 
‘mendosum Lucilii hunc locum iam Nonius legit’: that is to be forgotten 
when he is opposing a conjecture and recollected only when he is commending 
one. For example at 633 the MSS of Nonius give agere not twice but thrice, pp. 
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238, 243, 327; yet that does not prevent Mr Marx from reading aggere. At 983 
Nonius twice gives denzgue, pp. 125 and 160, yet Mr Marx reads degue ; at 1244 
both Donatus and Probus give eapzauit, yet Mr Marx reads expzrauzt; at 1331 
Lactantius twice gives rez, inst. vi 5 2 and 6 7, yet Mr Marx reads 7e; at 1375 the 
MSS of Nonius in two places, pp. 121 and 353, and of Cicero in a third, Tusc. i 
5 10, give Szsyphius, yet Mr Marx reads Szsyphus. Quite right too; and in 
defending pzctorum against Mr Marx I shall not resort to the mock argument with 
which he defends szcutz and tuguidem and necesse and ruperint against others. 

His conjecture, ‘pergula fictorum ueri nihil, omnia ficta’, hardly needs 
refuting: he tells us to supply ‘continet’, but only quotes examples of the 
omission of facere and dicere. I shall simply examine his objections to the vulgate, 
which are two. 

First to the punctuation: ‘minime probabile est simulacra deorum posse dici 
pergula fictorum uelut si dicantur opus fictorum’. But it is a natural and not 
uncommon licence to mention a place instead of the things which a place contains: 
Horace for instance at epist. ii I 193 says ‘captiuum portatur ebur, captiua 
Corinthus’ for aera Corinthia, and at serm. ii 3 83 ‘ Anticyram . ..omnem’ for 
all the hellebore in Anticyra; and the receptacle often signifies the contents of 
the receptacle, as in Cic. ad Att. ii 1 1 where ‘Isocrati smyrothectum’ and 
‘eius discipulorum arculas’ are ranged side by side with ‘ Aristotelia pzgmenta’. 

Secondly to the word fictorum: ‘pictorum mentionem fieri probarem si antea 
de Acherontis fabulosa regione ageretur, uelut apud Lucr. iii 627: atqui in eos 
apparet inuehi scriptorem, ‘qui superstitiosa ueneratione signorum ridiculi sunt’. 
This shows that Mr Marx does not understand what Lucilius is saying; and for 
the same reason he is puzzled again at 488: ‘cor inesse in aenis] mirum est 
quod tantummodo de aenis signis, non omnino de signis hoc loco loquitur poeta’. 
It would indeed be ‘mirum’, if Lucilius meant what Mr Marx thinks he means. 
But Lucilius is of talking about men who believe (what no men do believe 
but savages) that statues have life and sense; nor, if he were, would he say ‘as 
children believe statues to be living men, so do these folk believe statues to have 
sense’; for he was a man of letters. He is talking about men who believe in 
the existence and activity and potency of ghosts and goblins, and he says that 
they are no better than children who fancy that images are alive. First he says 
this in simile, ‘ut pueri... credunt signa... esse homines, sic isti somnia ficta uera 
putant’; then he says it in metaphor, ‘credunt signis cor inesse in aenis’, that 
is ‘quod quid aliud est quam credere signis cor inesse in aenis?’ The words 
‘pergula pictorum, ueri nil, omnia ficta’ refer therefore not to sigua but to Lamas 
and terriculas. 


564. Non. p. 396 ‘sumere...eligere. Lucilius... lib. xix 


sume diem, qui est uisus tibi pulcherrimus unus’. 


‘huius memoria laeteris oportet’ is the explanatory supplement of Mr Marx ; 
Lucian Mueller says ‘ sume, ie. fruere; nam nugatur Nonius’. It is impossible to 
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know, but I should have thought that Lucilius was here saying what Plato says in 
apol. 40D éyw yap av oluat, ei tia éxreEduevov Séou TavTHY THY VUKTA, ev } OUTw 
xaTédaplev wate und Gvap ideiv, Kal Tas AAXaS VUKTAS TE Kal Hwépas TAs Tod Biov 
Tov éavTov avtiTapabévta TavTn TH vuKTi Séor oKEWapevonr Eitreiv, TOTAS apmeLvoV Kal 
novov Hmépas Kai vUKTas TavTNS THs vUKTOS BeBiwxerv ev TO EavTOD Biw, olwat ay pi) 
OTL LOLWTHY TLVa GAA TOV péyav Bacihéa evapLOuntous av evpely avTOY TavTAas Tpds 
Tas adXas Nuépas Kai vietas, or Byron in Euthanasia ad fin. ‘Count o’er the joys 
thine hours have seen, Count o’er thy days from anguish free, And know, whatever 
thou hast been, ‘Tis something better not to be.’ Single out the happiest day of 
your life, and say if it was happier than a night of dreamless sleep. 

700. Non. p. 302 ‘ferre, pati... Lucilius lib. xxvii ceterum quidquid sit, quid 
non sit, ferre aequo animo ac fortiter’. 

guidgquid was independently altered to guzd by Lachmann and L. Mueller, 
whose conjecture both Baehrens and Mr Marx accept : 


ceterum, quid sit, quid non sit, ferre aequo animo ac fortiter. 


I can scan this verse, but I cannot construe it. I see a transitive verb with nothing 
to govern, and a dependent interrogation with nothing to depend on. Turning to 
Mr Marx’s commentary I find no sign that he has noticed anything out of the 
common : he quotes, like Mueller before him, the quite grammatical verse Plaut. 
trin. 994 ‘ceterum, qui sis, qui non sis, floccum non interduim’, and he quotes 
Ter. Phorm. 130 ‘quod fors feret, feremus aequo animo,’ which is no less gram- 
matical. But how long has ‘feram quid sit’ been Latin either for ‘non curabo 
quid sit’ or for ‘ feram quodcumque erit’? 

The ferre printed above is corrupted in one family of Nonius’ MSS to /eze, in 
another to fevo, and is preserved only by the third. This third family, codd. Bern. 
347, Montepess. 212, Oxon. 279, instead of guzd non, presents guasz non, which had 
long ago been conjectured by Dousa. I should adopt this, and in the place of 
ceterum 1 should write, transposing two letters, certumeé: 

certum est, quidquid sit, quasi non sit, ferre aequo animo ac fortiter. 
In 920 (Non. p. 289) we have ‘ certum est facere contra’. 


948 sq. Non. p. 94 ‘cocsendices, coxas. Lucilius caput colos temtatur truncus 
sustinetur a cocsendicibus ’. 

For colos temtatur one MS has the correction collo sustentatur, and Gottfried 
Hermann, followed by Lachmann, reduces the words to metre thus : 

collo caput 
sustentatur, truncus sustinetur [a] cocsendicibus ; 
in which sentence the shift from sustento to sustineo is aimless and perverse. 
Lucian Mueller procures better diction and rhythm: 
caput <ut> collo, sustentatur truncus [sustinetur a] cocsendicibus. 


1 Mr Marx has made no addition to Lucian others. Here his readers are left in ignorance of the 
Mueller’s apparatus criticus for Nonius, and has variant guasz. 
not even availed himself of the additions made by 
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sustinetur he regards as a dittography of the preceding sustentatur: it may just as 
well be a gloss upon it, for sustentat is explained by sustzvet in corp. gloss. Lat. iv 
395 27. His retention of the MS order caput collo is recommended by the fragment 
of Nigidius in Isid. orig. xi I 72 ‘caput collo uehitur, truncus sustinetur (a/. 
sustentatur) coxis et genibus cruribusque’. Mr Marx says ‘ego Lachmanni editi- 
onem sequi malui’ ; and when you expect him to give his reason for this preference 
he gives a prima facie reason against it, ‘guamuzs legitima careat uersus caesura : 
qua in re septenarius iste minime est singularis’. The countervailing motive which 
enables him to surmount this obstacle he does not mention, for it is one which 
cannot be avowed. 

Both conjectures, Hermann’s and Mueller’s, have a weakness in common, that 
they do not properly account for the presence of a@ before cocsendicibus. Now @ is 
one of the oldest abbreviations of autem, and if autem is here adopted, and the 
sloss or dittography sustznetur removed, the metre rights itself : 


caput 
collo sustentatur, truncus autem cocsendicibus, 


1041 sq. Non. p. 401 ‘subigere, mollire uel exercere ... Lucilius lib. xxx 


an ego te acuam atque animosam 
Thessalam ut indomitam, frenis subigam ante domemque’. 


p. 233 ‘animosi...iracundi... Lucilius lib. xxx 


atque animosam 
Thessaliam et indomitam frenis subigantque domentque ’. 


This sentence runs in Mr Marx’s edition as follows, 


anne ego te uacuam atque animosam, 
Thessalam ut indomitam, frenis subigamque domemque ? 


subtgamgque is Bentinus’, and seems right; Lachmann’s wacuam is close to the 
letters and appropriate to the sense, and it does not appear that any such 
alteration as Turnebus’ ‘an equam te acrem atque animosam’ is necessary, since 
‘Thessalam’ can probably stand for ‘equam Thessalam’ as ‘Lacon’ and 
‘Molossus’ often stand for ‘canis Lacon (Molossus)’ and as ‘ Apulidae’ possibly 
stands for ‘equi Apuli’ in Lucil. 1109 (Fest. p. 313 10). But for az, instead of 
Lachmann’s azxe, I propose simply a#, the abbreviated form of the axte which the 
MSS at Non. p. 401 present in the next verse: 


ante ego te uacuam atque animosam, 
Thessalam ut indomitam, frenis subigamque domemque. 


The adverb probably belongs to the adjectives, ‘te uacuam atque animosam 
ante oveayv’, and I do not seek any support for the conjecture from the other 
verses of Lucil. xxx (1043 sq.) cited on the same page of Nonius, ‘tune iugo 
iungas me ante et succedere aratro | inuitum et glaebas subigas proscindere ferro?’, 
where ante is somewhat obscure (‘mirificum!in modum languet’ Mueller, ‘ ferri 
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nequit’ Marx) and should perhaps be autem (apte Mueller, awne Marx): compare 
Ter. haut. 251 ‘ quae res te sollicitat autem ?’. 
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1058. Non. p. 493 ‘inberbi pro inberbes, Lucilius lib. xxx 
inberbi androgyni, barbati moechocinaedi.’ 


‘sententiam enarrari oportet collato Theophrasto de nuptiis siue Seneca siue 
Hieronymo ap. Bockium stud. Lips. xix p.62 “honoranda nutrix eius et gerula, 
seruus paternus et maternus, et alumnus, et formosus assecla, et procurator 
calamistratus, et in longam securamque libidinem exsectus spado, sub quibus 
nominibus adulteri delitescunt. quoscumque illa dilexerit, ii ingratiis amandi.” 
ad darbati conf. Martial. vii 58 “iam sex aut septem nupsisti, Galla, cinaedis, dum 
coma te nimium pexaque barba iuuat”’ Marx. The second of these citations is 
not inapposite ; the first is wide of the mark, for the epithet da7azz is enough to show 
that the soechocinaedi in question are not slaves. The right passage to quote is 
Cic. in Cat. ii 22 sq. ‘quos pexo capillo, nitidos, aut znberbis aut bene barbatos 
uidetis,......in his gregibus...omnes adulteri, omnes zmpuri tmpudicique 
uersantur’, The persons meant are dissolute young men of fashion, ‘expugnatores 
alienae pudicitiae, neglegentes suae’, as Seneca says in contr. i praef. 9. 


1071 sq. Non. p. 277 ‘delica est aperi et explana... Lucilius lib. xxx 


nemo istum uentrem pertundet deliciet quae 
uti uia atque uidebis.’ 


deliciet is no part of delicare, so L. Mueller transposes the fragment to stand 
under the lemma ‘delicere est inlicere’ (where he wishes to insert ‘delicere, 
inludere ’), and writes 
<si dubitet, iubeo te nostris dicere uerbis> 
‘nemo istum uentrem pertundet delicietque’ ; 
ut uentatgue uidebis ; 


which I do not understand ; not even when he adds ‘agitur de uocando ad cenam 
comedone’. Dousa on the other hand writes de/icet, and Lachmann presents the 


passage thus: 
‘nemo istum uentrem pertundet’ delicet : aude 


uti 22, atque uidebis ; 


but if delicet here means ‘aperiat’ or ‘explanet’ it does not seem to make sense or 
to have a construction. Mr Marx’s conjecture! is so violent and yet so ineffectual 
that it need not be quoted ; but the first four words he interprets ‘immani uentris 
sagina tutum fore sodalem a latronis insidiis confirmat aliquis inter sodales’: a 
strange sort of safety. It appears to me that the subject of conversation is some 
Brimo or Brynhild, whose indomitable virginity is vaunted by one of the speakers, 


1 Mr Marx adduces Cic. ad Att. ii 19 2 wfor uza, means ‘I take a middle course’: the context admits 
‘quae locutio quid significet,’ says he, ‘non indagare __ no other sense. 
possumus nisi diuinando.’ If it means anything, it 
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while the other expresses confidence in his own abilities. If so, very slight changes 


will elicit sense: 


‘nemo istum uentrem pertundet’. ‘delicet, <ec>quae 
int<us> uia, atque uidebis’. 


That is ‘edisserat, ecquae intro uia sit, atque ego faxo scias utrum pertundi possit 
necne’, in plain language ‘dummodo ne solide nata sit, ego eam stuprabo’. The 
subjunctive verb may be omitted after ecguzs even in the purest prose, e.g. Cic. ad 
Att. ii 8 I ‘quaero, ecquid litterarum: negant’. It will be objected that the 
vulgar use of zztus for zztro is expressly reprobated by Lucilius in 1215-7 (Char. 
G. L. K.i p. 11) ‘zztro aliud longe esse atque zztus uidemus,... z#ztvo nos uocat 
ad sese, tenet zztus’. True; but in the same passage he also reprobates the use 
of apud for ad, ‘ apud se longe alid est neque idem ualet ad se’; yet in 994 (Non. 
p. 552) he commits the offence himself, ‘est... causam commenta uiai... apud 
aurificem’. Mr Marx therefore has some reason to say on 1215-7 ‘uix credi- 
deris Lucilium ... haec ita docuisse .. . immo videtur poeta induxisse magistellum 
quendam loquentem’. And anyhow the speaker in 1072 does not appear to be 
Lucilius. 
intus, i.e. znt’, has been shortened to zz¢ in the cod. Neap. of Charisius at 

Lucil. 1217; and zz¢ is nearly the same thing as w¢z, There is another passage 
of Lucilius where it seems likely that the same compendium has disappeared : 
344 sq. (Non. p. 498) 

si nil ad faciem et si olim lupa prostibulumque, 

nummi opus, atque obsit. 


For odsit Lipsius conjectured asses; Mr Marx writes with less violence szdvt, 
‘poterit illa nummo conduci ad obsequium’. That seems to be the required sense, 
but for the phrase he finds no better parallels than Juvenal’s ‘ Hispo subit iuuenes’ 


and Propertius’ ‘ uoluit liquido tota subire deo’. I suspect that the original was 
nummi opus, atque op <us> fit: 


op fit mistaken for opszt. Baehrens proposed ofzs, but spoilt his conjecture by 
adding z¢, an expression which nobody would have employed. The second opus 
will mean ‘opus uenereum,’ as in Mart. x 55 4 and often: this play on the two 
senses of a word is common in Latin and especially in early Latin, Lucil. 905 
(Non. p. 364) ‘cuius si in fereclo feceris pereculum’, 1128 (Don. Ter. Andr. 183) 
‘carcer uix carcere dignus’. 


1134 sq. Corp. gloss. Lat. v. 233 21s. u. pila ‘peritissimi lusores habiti sunt 
Caelius atque Veturius. de Caelio sic dicit Lucilius: Caelius conlusor Galloni scurra 
trigonum cum ludet solus ludet et eludet ’. 

The second hexameter is unmetrical. Mr Gundermann, who first edited this 
fragment Rhein. Mus. xli p. 632, deleted e¢ e/udet as a gloss, which it cannot be; 
Mr Marx formerly transposed the words thus, ‘solus ludet et eludet cum ludet’, 
but now follows Mr Buecheler, who assumes a Jacuna: ‘cum ludet, solus...... 
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ludet et eludet’. When I compare the ‘ ferztzsstmz lusores’ of the glossarist with 
Mart. xiv 46 (pila trigonalis) ‘si me mobilibus sczs expulsare sinistris | sum tua: 
tu zescis, rustice, redde pilam’ and Hor. art. 379 sq. ‘ludere qui mesczt, campestribus 
abstinet armis, | zzdoctusque pilae disciue trochiue quiescit ’, it seems to me that 
the metre should be set right by the slightest and most appropriate of changes : 


Caelius, conlusor Galloni, scurra, trigonum 
cum ludet, scius ludet et eludet .-_ _- 


The same mistake, OL for CI, occurs in Prop.15 8 ‘molliter irasci non sczet (solet 
MSS) illa tibi’; at Apoll. Sid. carm. v 194 the MSS are divided between zzolatae 
and wuzczatae; and I never can read the glyconic fragment of Ticidas quoted by 
Priscian G.L.K. ii p. 189 without wishing to complete it thus, 


felix lectule, talibus 
sole <conscie> amoribus. 


sctus, a word used by Pacuuius and Petronius both, is a fit word for Lucilius, whom 
Macrobius indeed describes as ‘uir adprime linguae Latinae scius ’. 


1344 sq. Persius i 26 sq. 
oO mores! usque adeone 


scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter ? 


schol. ‘ haec periodos apud Lucilium posita est: ut me scire uolo dicimus mimi 
conscius sum ne damnum faciam. scire hoc se nescit nisi alios id scire scierit’. 
This last sentence, ‘scire hoc... scierit’, is the scholiast’s own explanation of 
Persius or of Lucilius: the words are perfect sense and no metre, and to change 
them is to injure them. The first error of Lucilius’ editors, which even Lachmann 
shares, is that they wring this prose into verse and then father it on Lucilius. 


za me scire uolo aici, mihz conscius ut szm, 
ne damnum faciam, scire hoc sz nesctar et me 
id nisi scire alios sczerzm sctre 


is Lachmann’s presentation of the passage. But he at any rate paid some heed to 
the sense: as for Lucian Mueller and Baehrens and Mr Marx, they have not even 
read the lines of Persius to which the scholion is attached. Witness their 
corrections : 


Mueller (one MS has mecum for me and nesciat me for nescit), 


‘moechum scire uolo.—‘ dicemus. conscius sum 722; at 
ne damnum faciam, scire hoc szbz nesciat ts me’. 





' Mr Buecheler at Pers. i 27 rightly discards all 
that follows factam: in the words of Lucilius he modi- 
fies Lachmann’s conjecture thus, ‘ut me scire uolo 
dict, mihi conscius st sum, | ne damnum faciam’, 
which is nearer the MSS but inferior in all other 
respects. The next words Mr Leo (Goett. gel. Anz. 
1906 p. 858) transposes as follows, ‘scire hoc nescit 


se, alios id | scire nisi scierit’; but szs7 scéertt is not 
Lucilian, and a similar exception must be taken to 
Mr Leo’s conjecture (ib. pp. 840 and 856) in verse 
833 (Non. p. 405) ‘signabat nihil | quem amaret’, 
for there is no evidence that Lucilius pronounced 
nihz?las a disyllable. 
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Baehrens, 


‘moechum scire uolo; adic 2m mzthi /’- conscius sum; sed 
ne damnum faciam, scire hoc Ze me sciat a me’. 


Marx, 
ut me scire uolo, dui mimi conscius, szuznzudm 


ne damnum faciam, scire hoc se nescit.. . 


—the words ‘nisi alios id scire scierit’ being left to shift for themselves. Mr Marx, 
after quoting such irrelevant things as Plaut. Bacch. 791 ‘nescio etiam id quod 
scio’ and most. 1156 ‘fecit quae te scire scit’, and after averring, quite falsely, that 
‘mimi conscia (I do not even know what this phrase could mean) inducitur apud 
Horatium serm. ii 7 59’, proceeds as follows: ‘itaque hoc modo interpretor: non 
quemuis hominem in re turpi oportet esse loquacem neque meae domus turpia 
facta si quae sunt foras efferre : sicut me scire uolo, si ueluti uxor adulterium fecit, 
dum mimi conscius, summum ne damnum faciam, scire hoc se nescit id est tacet’. 
Of this ‘interpretatio’ I will only say that it postulates two madmen. Lucilius 
was mad if he indited such matter, and the scholiast was mad if he quoted it at 
Pers.i27. ‘Is your knowledge naught’, says Persius, ‘unless another knows that 
you know?’ ‘This sentence’ says the scholiast ‘occurs in Lucilius’, and then he 
cites Lucilius ; and Lucilius’ editors, instead of attending either to the scholiast or 
to Persius, entertain us with romances of adultery. 
I do not pretend that I can restore Lucilius’ words, but their sense was of this 

sort: 

sit me scire uolo Decimus mihi conscius Sura, 

ne damnum faciam. 


‘I wish that another man, as well as myself, should know that I know, for fear lest 
I prove a loser’, that is, for fear lest I miss the pleasure of knowing. Of D. Sura 
I can tell you no more than of L. Trebellius and half-a-dozen other names in 
Lucilius,! and I do not even vouch for his existence ; but it will not be easy to 
procure an appropriate sense by slighter alterations. 7a and m are often exchanged, 
as at Luc. vii 209, where one MS has cum for cura, and Manil. iii 565, where two 
MSS have cura for cum; and ut for sz¢ is given by the cod. Leidensis at Non. 
p.50 21. To namea particular person, if that person was known to be a chatter- 
box, would add point to what is said. 
A. E. HOUSMAN. 


1 Or than Mr Marx can tell of Titinius, whom at phone 77¢yz e pulmonibus atque adipe unguen | ex- 
169 (Non. p. 427) he first creates out of the ¢7tewe coctum attulit, Eumenidum sanctissima Erinys’, but 
of the MSS, then afflicts with the vice of gluttony, _ this fact Mr Marx has judged it prudent to conceal. 
and then consigns to Tartarus. Others write ‘ Tisi- 











FURTHER NOTES ON THE GREEK COMIC FRAGMENTS. 
(Continued from page 36.) 


ANAXANDRIDES. 


1.5 I do not profess to understand lines 5 and 6. I* is however clear that 
one Aéyery is due to the other, and the first seems most likely to be wrong. On 


that assumption, which is the usual one, I would suggest €@éXers to take its place. 


17 0 TO GKOALOY EUpwYV ExEiVOS, GaTLS IY, 
TO Mey UYLALvELY TPWTOV WS ApLoToOY Ov 
‘@vouacev opbas: Sevtepov 8 eivat KaXdor, 
tpitov d€ mrouTEiy, TOVO’, Opads, EuaiveTo. 
opas (or opas;) should perhaps be opécas, and evpwy in the first line 
eit7rwv. We find o mp@tos evpwy x.t.X. two or three times in these fragments 
(Anaxandrides 30: Alexis 148 and 185: Eubulus 72: Menander 14), but with 
To akoXov evpwy is less appropriate than e/awer, for which cf. Alexis 27 0 rpatos 
el7rwy «.7.X.,and Kock’s “Aééormrota 115 (3. 429). In Dem. 14. 14 and 36 I have 
suggested a similar change: see Class. Rev. xviii. 11. In late Greek we find such 
expressions as et7rety Tpaywdiar, evtreiv Spapa. 
33.5 émi tia & wd adr Téxvny, ® ypnoTe av, 
TA OTOMATA TOY VEwWTEPwY KATAKGET 4) 


> , > A , 
@Oia mos €ote SaxTUAWY ToOLOUTOGC! 5S 


It has been remarked that éwi tiva réyvnv is not well constructed with 
xataxdaeTtat, but we may notice further that xataxaeraz itself is a surprising word 
in this context. It means durnt down and does not appear ever to be used in the 
sense here needed. We should get both good sense and good grammar, if we 
might exchange the two prepositions and read cata tiva... Téxvnv... Ta 
oTowata ... émixaetrac; ‘ what other art sets their mouths so aflame ?’ 

daxturxwv, for which yactpidwrv, da:tadéwv, and dartupovwy have been 
suggested, seems perfectly apposite and good, but possibly rovovroc’ ought to 


be tocovToct. 
34.4 OW may be the missing word. 


41.21 Perhaps OnBais tats értamvXots. 


— —_— 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE GREEK COMIC FRAGMENTS 16: 


52 The adda in line 9 seems to indicate something lost before it, for it has 
no sort of point. It may however be due to the adAX’ Eraev in 11 and have taken 
the place of a word quite different, e.g. e¢ &. 

In 7 read av@s, as has been suggested, for avtds, or possibly ad tus. 


EUBULUS. 
Q €repot d€ Oeoior cummreTrrEymEVOL 
ueta KapaBov cvvecor, 


and fare badly, since Carabus eats everything before they get a chance. 
beotat Casaub. PeowréxOporot vel @npiowws Herwerd. Kock. 


‘ Tols 
Perhaps we may 
conjecture érépois d€ <Crois> Oeotor, Erépors being used in the sense of adverse, as 
in Pindar P. 3. 34 daiuwv 8 Erepos és xaxov Tpévrais ebaudooato viv, just as it 
means evz/ in the Platonic and common mréov Oatepov troetv. Cf. on Timocles 31 
below. 


25 A line is lost between I and 2, containing some words with a 6é. 


90 vmootopettre is not a question, but like the other futures is semi- 
imperative. 


115 Kal yap Toc KaAXLOP, ikeTEVM, TPEhELv 
ld > z. N 4 / 
avOpwrov éot avOpwropv, av éyn Biov 
x A N \ 
 XQva ..%) otpovOov K.T.X. 


Kock rightly points out that zoo cannot stand as an exclamation in place of 


dow. It would be distinctly interrogative, not exclamatory. 
bold a guess? 


Is ov yap cod@ too 
That of course would be a question, like Amphis 17 below. 


119, 11 érevta havar. 


Probably @doxew rather than érrecta b€ davat or hava O Errecta. 


NICOSTRATUS. 


A > x‘ , e A 
5 OV OUK av KaTadayotmev NMEPwV 
A ” , , , 4 
TpLav Hon KaTecOiovTes ov dwdEeKa Ye. 


The last line has somehow gone extravagantly wrong and any restoration must be 
guess-work. Cobet would read tpi@v xatecOiovtes dvtes SwWdexa, Porson having 
previously proposed rt. «. ovdé 6. We might think of something like 


/ >O\ , ‘ A 
KkateaOiovTes ovde SéKa ye Kal TPLOD, 


comparing for ovde déea ye Eur. J. 7. 570 ovd of codoi ye Saimoves x.t.. and for 
thirteen as a humorous number Ar. Frogs 50 nai xatedicapév ye vais THY TONELioV 
i dwdex’ 7) Tpets Kal déxa (kai... ye and ovdé .. ye are parallel to one another); or, 
to bring in én, 
xkatecOlovtes ovdé déx’ Hd Kal TpLoOr. 
NO. II. VOL. I. M 
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AMPHIS. 

17 0 matHp ye Tou Snv éotiv avOpwrrots aypos, 

Probably o dornp. 

33.4 1 ev yap emi Tov cuvTeTaxPat dia TéXOVS 

hpdvycis ovaoa K.T-X. 

For ézi write azo, parallel to 7 8€ d:a to wy. . StadeXoyioOa in line 7. éxi 
could only mean something like applied fo, as in 3. 3. emi tov paOnuartos yap 
ETTNKWS O VOUS. 

EPHIPPUS. 

5. 15 Sevyn mpocayev | unvav oKT@ ovveya@s ExaTov. 

Neither Meineke nor Kock notices the use of the genitive for duration of 
time. The grammars ignore it, and I know no other instance before Lucian and 
Pausanias. But the present passage can hardly be wrong. After wepiayyérrew Te 
in line 18, something is probably omitted. 

15 aXN ayopacoy EvTENws" 
imrav yap txavov €ott. B. dpafe dy rote. 


The last words have been a good deal corrected. Perhaps dpafe dn To ru. 


ANAXILAS. 


35 Pollux speaks of a lady’s dress (ta arepivynoa), bordered by purple vijcov 
oXMA Tolovca TH Tepippon Tov Kpwpatos. Kai Tad’T tows viocov ’Avakidas 
ameKkaner (atroKanel ?), et wn ETEpov TL UPacpa Ondol, OTav elm 

Kal TOS YyUV?) 
wotmep OadXaTTav vicov audiévvvTat ; 
in which Meineke reads @dXatra, But apdui- certainly does not describe the 
relation of an island to the sea which contains and surrounds it. One naturally 
thinks of @omep Oaratrav vicos, but that does not very well fit the words of 
Pollux. It is possible however that he misunderstood them, and he only says 
tows after all. I am not sure that «ai wos should not be «ai mws without a 
question. 
ARISTOPHON. 
4 div TLS EGTLA, TApPElL TPWTOS, WaT dN TadaL 
Cwuos KaXovmaL. 

For the few missing syllables Grotius supplied vapa véwr. 

He was right, I think, as to the meaning, but for the form I should prefer 
Tois véows, comparing for the dative Epicrates 5 ‘ wat mat’ careto0at trapa trozor, 
Kai Tair ayeveiw petpaxvrAdrio tii. Besides Plautus MJenaechmi 77 we have 
Antiphanes 195. 10 cadovct pm’ of vewtepor Sta tTadTa mavtTa oxnrrov, and 


. ~ 4 , et , , 
Alexis 178 xaXovet & avdtov TadvTeEs Ol VEWTENOL TAPACLTOV UTOKODLOUA. 
/ ad 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE GREEK COMIC FRAGMEN 


10. 7. A man describes himself as éXaiw pnte yphobar un opav Kovopros, 
ze. he is like dust, equal to dust, at not doing so and so. pi ypiobar édXaig is 
simple, but what is ~» opav? It seems usually regarded as wrong, and there 
are various conjectures of which the last is Herwerden’s wy te xpjoOar und’ dvap 
(Collectanea, p. 117). But it admits of defence. I take it to mean not uy opav 
éXatov, but 7 opav €Xaiw ypwpuévous. Probably the only ordinary opportunity for 
seeing this was in the palaestra or on similar occasions, ‘The whole expression 
would therefore mean one who neither took such exercise himself nor went where 
he would see others taking it. The athlete’s oil was as alien from him as from 
dust: there was no more mixing and commingling in the one case than in the 
other. 


EPICRATES. 


2. 3 line 21 iSety pev adTny padov éott Kai TrVeat, 

éEépyetai Te Tavtayoo On TLioméevy. 

i) wtvaa (Herwerden) is no doubt right, but what are we to do with ruopévy ? 
Herwerden suggests mrerouévyn, and there are other inferior suggestions. iopévn 
occurs to me as possible, and it is nearer to the MS. than any. It would mean 
at call, when asked or summoned. _Lais is willing. 

In line 14 read y’ ay for voor. 


Il. 7 Tade pot TivuTas, El TL KATELOWS 
KES, NEEOV TPOS Yas. 

Porson AéEov hépe mpos yas, Cobet AéFov wpos “AOnvas, Erfurdt XéEov 87) pos 
tas yas. Against Porson’s insertion is the order of the words, for dépe should 
precede XéEov. Perhaps we might read Aé£ov, dire, rpos yas. 

In 32 certainly read tovaiode with the MS., raiode being impossible, as it does 
not refer to the place of the speakers. tovatode mrovety tovadt’ amperrés, Toraicd 
amperes T. 7., and one or two other variations are equally possible. I do not like 
Dindorf’s rovatade rovadra. 


ALEXIS. 

22. 1 @ Thy evtvyh vaiwr Ildpov, 6ABve mpéc Bu. 

evTety seems unsuitable, evavy} (Kock) unlikely. But is there any reason 
why Alexis may not have written evruvyed with a lengthened before the liquid », as 
in //. 15. 463 evotpehéd vevpyv: Od. 6. 105 aya vopdas, etc.? In line 3 we have 
the epic form paxdpeoor, and evtux js is quite suitable to the context, the praises 
of Paros. 

62. 3 aTroBeBaupevas 

els ovxL TadTOV wa Aia, THY avTHY wupor, 


> , 
idiw & éxdotny. 


Scribendum utique iévov (Kock). I would rather read idiws (Plato Laws 807 B) 


or Lota. 


M 2 
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107. I Insert perhaps éyyvs. 


, , 
116 6v éati, Navoivixe, mapacitwy yévn, 
€V MEV TO KOLVOV Kal KEKWLOONLEVO)Y, 
e / e A / A , 
ol wéXaves Nuetss Oatepov EnTw yéEvos, 


CEUVOTTAPAGLTOV EK fécoU KANOVLEVO?, 
lal \ ‘ \ \ A 
voEels GU TO YéVOS KAL TO TPAypLA ; 


Meineke did not apparently doubt {)7o@, but the speaker describes the class in 
question and asks Nausinicus if he understands (or notices) it, so that {j7@ is not 
at all suitable. Blaydes reads fmAo@, Kock fnXwréor, etc., but there is no indication 
that the man is not content to remain among ot mwédAaves. Herwerden Oarepov &é 
Aéyw. €x pécov is also unintelligible, the regular phrase being to remove a thing 
éx wéecov. év wéow (Kock) is not very much better, without some new reading for 
fn7@, and Herwerden’s éupérpws unlikely. It is reasonable to think that the two 
corruptions may go together. Much the easiest correction of é« pécov is els pécor, 
for éx and eis are very easily confused (K and IC). Does &#7# suggest anything that 
would naturally go with eis wécov? Perhaps we may read @drepoy 8 ret yévos .. . 
els peécov 2.€. ‘has become well known’ or in the commoner sense of eis wéoor €XOeiv 
‘entered into the competition.” 6 #xec is not however very near to {jrw, and I do 
not suggest this-very confidently. [Headlam’s ampocitovs for mapacitovs in line 5 
and trois wey . . . erydXous mpocéverme, Tots 8 é€XatTTovas in II, 12 should almost 
certainly be accepted.| The meaning of 11,12, though obscurely expressed, is that, 
as fortune gives us greater or smaller lives, so she gives us greater or smaller men 
to deal with. 


124. 18 oAA@ x’ auevor, ws Eorxas, Ho? apa 
ANoyorypados 7) waryerpos. TA. 0 réyers ov ré€yers, 
réxunv & overdivers. 


Cobet explains the odd 0 . . . Aéyers as guod vis dicere non dicts, 2.e. quod dicts 
non significat 1d quod tu putas: ‘you don’t succeed in saying what you are trying 
to say.’ It would much more naturally signify ‘you don’t mean what you say.’ 
Cf. Ar. Rhet. 3. 11. 1412 a 33 ta b€ mapa ypdappa (cK@ppata) Tro”et ovY 0 AEYvEL 
Névyerv and a few lines before (a 22) ta aoteid €or €x Tod pr 6 dnote réyeLv. 


125. 7. There is no need to alter tis aFias. dodid0uevor is understood with 


it from aroéat éXaTTOVOS Is EiTTE TLLNS. 


162.5 Read dScarewdow and avtois (Kock avrois and d:arrevv@mev) for the 
MS. Secrrvotpev avtois . . . The three are the younger people, the two are the old 
woman who speaks and her old husband. The old fare a little better than the 
young. I do not see how dvarewopmev and cvyxowwvovmev can stand together, 
as Kock makes them. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE GREEK COMIC FRAGMENTS 165 


163 Tpaynuat atcPdvopat yap ott vouiverat 
Tos vumdiols pweTLovaL THY VUmpHY NEeyeELS 
Tapéxelv, auntas Kal Nay@a Kai Kixras. 
TOUTOLOL yalpw, Tots Sé KeKapUKEUpEVOLS 


Ovroiot Kai Cwpoiow Hdwp’, @ Oeot ; 


For Xéyecs Herwerden proposes dei, as Meineke did long ago. XAéyeww would 
give good enough sense. I should take Tos pv. as its subject, going with vopuiferar: 
they bid (their slaves) give them these things; but the order might be vowiferar 
héyewy Trapéyew Tois vuudiowcr, ‘it is usual to bid (the slaves) provide bridegrooms 
with’ etc. 

In the last line there are the fairly plausible emendations ovddy’ (Jacobs) and 
pndaw (Kock ze. unddua yaipouuwst). david’ seems not impossible. For & Geo, 
cf. Nicostratus 5. I, etc. 

212 ovr’ dy adixoir’ ovdév ovdeis oO UBpiforr’ av Exar. 

This, says the speaker, would be the case, if man did not need food. For the 
last words, which make neither sense nor metre, Ahrens conjectured and Kock reads 
ov? vBpigo. trav éxwv, Ahrens also proposing dévcol y’ for adccoir’. But éxov 
would be entirely superfluous, for #8prs must in all ordinary cases be intentional 
and the exceptions need not be carefully provided for. This suggestion therefore 
will not really do. I should look to éxwy itself as the seat of the corruption, for it 
can hardly make sense in such a line, the passage having nothing in common with 
Aristotle Ethics 5.9. 1-7. av, though quite unobjectionable, is unnecessary, and so 
we have the three syllables dv éxwyv on our hands. We might perhaps turn them 
into axaxos wv, just as reversely in Dio Chrys. 38. 16, ov caxov ovtra stands for ov« 
av ovta. No innocent, inoffensive person would be wronged, insulted, outraged. 
axakxos occurs in Anaxilas 33. 


240.6 dei ov yaipels, ® yvat, w’ aiviypacwy. 

There are several suggestions for emending this, none, I think, satisfactory. I 
would add the bold conjecture that for dei od yaipers we should read azroXels ov 
yaipove’: as in 173. 15, Antiphanes 222. 8 doXei pw’ ovtooi: Menander 533. I 
atone we TO yevos: Strato 1. 30 dcvavoe? ww’ amoddUvat; Theognetus I. 1 avOpar’, 
atoneis poe: Pherecrates 108. 20 oiu’ ws droXeis pw’ évtad0a SvatpiBovo’ ets, where 
the expression is exactly parallel, and so Agathon 13 dzroXeis w’ épwtrav, Eur. Cyl. 
558: Aristoph. often, eg. Ack. 470, Wasps 849, 1202. Cf. also Antiphanes 52. 5 


’ - 9 ’ > \ 
ATOKTEVELS APA M El LN K.T.X. 


245.13 There is nothing wrong with 7 diAotiuia Sé Saipovos as an attribute 
of love, who has been called rod Saiuovos already in line 5. He has various 
attributes such as belong to various people and things, and this one is such as 
belongs to his own semi-divine nature. He demands tip, like Aphrodite in the 
Hippolytus (8, 1402, etc.), Dionysus in the Bacchae (208, 321, etc.). The reuy of 
"Epws is épws, as indeed it is also of Aphrodite. 
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Nor do I see anything amiss in 254, though it has been a good deal called in 
question. 


262 Read dvatpakduevos <av> Advov Biov, ‘when he might secure’ (or 
possibly accomplish) a pleasanter life.’ 


267 Heaven itself does not rank before a mother : 
eo e A ¥ b ] 4 ” 
OGev 0 TPWTOS OVK aTraLdEevTWS EXwD 
iSpvcal’ iepov wntpos, ov SeiEas cadas 
Toias. 
For 6 mpa@tos I would venture to suggest po Tod Tis. mpo Tod is usually said 
of what zsed to be or not to be, but it can also refer to a single event, e.g. Ar. Poet. 


15. 1454 b 3. 
CLEARCHUS., 


5 oivos Aéo Bros, 
Ov autos érroinoev 0 Mdpwyv pot Soxo. 

Meineke read éuot, leaving a most unrhythmical line, or conjectured é¢£evroincev. 
But why should Maron, who lived in Thrace, be the ideal producer of Lesbian 
wine? Lesbian wine should rather be compared for its excellence to the famous 
vintages of Maron: that is, we want ofoy for 6v, and should then put avtos after 
eTroinoen. 

Kock quotes parallels for this use of wot doxm (instead of doxez), but does it 
seem probable? 

AXIONICUS. 


6.12 ovnpos wv TE ypnoTos elvai dyai Ts. 

Read 7: for re,as te is now read for tz in Timocles 4. 4. The point is not 
that the man is of a bad sort, but that he is bad at some specific thing, e.g. a game. 
It is an uncommon but not an unparalleled use of ypyotos, facilitated by zrovnpos. 


DIONYSIUS. 
2.15 ovtws €d’ npiv K.7.r. 


‘So with us’ or ‘in our case.’ But this needs éd’ juor. éd’ nui is 72 our 


power. 
2,21 I suggest ed olde: travra to fill the gap. 


4 Kydicodwpov dacw éixarovpevov 
mravov tw’ év "AOnvats yevéoOat, THY cXOANV 
els TOUTO TO Epos Tov Biov KaTaXpwpevor* 
TOUTOY EVTUXOVTA TPOS TO GLMOV avaTPEYELY 
n ovyKabeivar TH wri TH Baxtnpia. 
Kock makes the excellent restoration 
TOUTOV TaXUY OVTA - - 
nhovya 8é Katiévac ri 7H Baxtnpia, 
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most of which I would gladly accept, not seeing any force in the objections of 
Herwerden (Cod/ectanea p. 135). But I do not like taydv dvta separately and still 
less disregarding 77 altogether, and I would therefore read 


hovxa Katiévar thy eri TH Baxtnpia. 
avatpéxew depends on tayvv. tiHv is thy ért tH Baxtnpia (oddv), the way of 
walking with the help of a stick, od0s5 not unfrequently having the sense not of a 
road but of a journey, a going, etc., and being indeed the substantive corresponding 


to Léva. - 
HENIOCHUS. 


5.17 dnuoxpatia Catépa 
Ovom é€atl, TH 8 apiotoxpatia Oarépa. 

It is very unlikely that Heniochus would write the article with @atépa, impos- 
sible that he should separate them by dpiotoxpatia. Blaydes and Herwerden are 
therefore right in trying to correct the verse, but their suggestions are not at all 
convincing. I would rather read rovvoua for Oarépa. If we emphasize dpioto- 
xpatia, the repetition of dvowa is not disagreeable. The copyist has but repeated 
the wrong word. 


TIMOCLES., 


I. I Was av péev ovv cocetev iBis  KvwD ; 
Neither yév nor ody appears apposite. mas adv we viv Meineke. mas dv ti’ 
ovv Kock. Perhaps a@s 67 tw’ av. 


31 Tots pev TeEAve@owy EXeos Emrietnns Oeos, 

toils Cao 8 Erepov dvoowraros POovos. 

For érepov Meineke suggested &fedpos, and Herwerden would write épywr. 
Haupt’s €repos adverse (see on Eubulus 9 above) seems to me better than either, 
but it does not account for the termination in -ov and dvoo.wtatos is awkward 
with it. I would therefore read the partitive genitive eTépwmy of adverse powers: 
Kock has proposed éy@pos and Headlam éy@pav, but the word is not nearly so 
suitable. We want something to carry on the half literal, half metaphorical idea 
of émruecxns Beds. If compassion is a divinity, envy should be so too, and no 
doubt Timocles has in his mind also the @@ovos of the gods, ro Ociov wav éortt 
d0ovepor, etc. 


XENARCHUS. 


I bOiver Somos 
dovoTaTolat SeoTOT@V KEXPHLEVOS 
KAKOLS. 
Perhaps dvutrootatowce zrresistible, intolerable, though the tragic rhythm of the 
burlesque is rather against it. 
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4. 18 as 8 ovr’ ideiv Est 00 opavt’ ideiv cadds, 

ael O€ TeTpE“aivovTa Kai hoBovpevor, 
SedcoTa ev TH yeupl THY Yuyny EyovTa. 

Read ovr’ ideiv Ear’ ott’ idov0’ opav cadas. There are many cases of two 
adjoining words getting thus confused. In the third line I would suggest dedvora 
tT ...€yew. SedsoTa is not a mere pleonasm along with gdoBovpevor, because that 
goes with opav and the other with éyeww. Whether yuy7jv should be altered is 
another matter. For the change of éyovra to éyew cf. Alexis 116, 6, where it is 
clear that éyovta should be éyov. 


THEOPHILUS. 


6 ov oupdépor véa ‘ott mpeaBUTn yun. 
WOTED YAP AKATOS OVSE piKpoV TreiOeTaL 
evi TNOaALw, TO Tetap atroppyn~aca Sé 
€xK VvUKTOS ETEpov ALE’ Eyova EvploKETat. 
The meaning is apparently not that of the parallel passage in Theognis 
457 foll. which must have suggested these lines. There the wife does not obey the 
paddle, as the axaros does, nor remain at anchor, aoppynEaca dé «.7.X. Here the 
axatos itself, to which she is compared, is supposed not to obey évi mndario. 
Presumably the axartos is towed by a bigger.vessel and has no paddle of its own: 
this is not enough, and it breaks loose. So the wife will not follow in her husband’s 
wake, but she breaks loose too. Ass far as I can see, the critics do not quite make 
this out. 
12.8 A lover says of his mistress :— 
hv é€at idetv HOtov 7) TO Oewpixov 
Eyovow nuiv Svavémew EKATTOTE. 
vuiv dtatrovety Herwerden, vyuiy dcarxaXreiv Kock (vuiv Grotius), understanding 
vutv to be the spectators and the verb to apply to the actor acting a part before 
them. Both verbs are unnatural, and the whole idea of the actor thus dropping 
his character in the play and addressing the spectators is inconceivable. Even in 
Aristophanes,‘where it does occur, it is introduced in a very different way. The 
passage is an obscure one and presents great difficulty. With considerable doubt 
I would suggest the very slight change to é€yovcav. Her personal attractions 
make her pleasanter to see than if she had (or than a woman who had) theoric 
money to distribute. It is very far-fetched, but the'words must apparently be that 
with any reading or interpretation. 


PHILEMON. 
4 ov 8 eis &rravtas nipes avOpwrrovs, Yow 
aé yap Néyouact TOUT Ldetvy TPWTOV VopLor, 
Snpotixoy, ® Zev, mpaypa Kal owTnptor, 


, /, = \ e , S / 
(Kai oe Néyervy TOUT EoTiv apuoatov Yorwv) 
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HECTHY OP@VTA THY TOALY VEewTépar, 

TOUTOUS T ExYOVTAS THY avayKaiay diva 
apaptavovtas T els 0 Nn TpoahKov Hp, 
OTHTAL TPLaMEVOV TOL YUVaiKaS KATA TOTFOUS 


\ 
KOLWWAS ATAGL KAL KATETKEVATMEVAS. 


A good many changes are needed here. In 1,2 Kock would make Yodwv and 
vowov Change places. This may be dispensed with, if we write oé yap... mp@rTov 
as a parenthesis. Then what is the point of 4, thes zs suttable for me to say? 
Should it not be got, anything dnuotixov being characteristic of Solon? The 
line need not, perhaps should not, be made parenthetic. In 8 rou is unmeaning, 
and it is hard to see what it can stand for: Meineke’s rote would be very feeble. 
Read perhaps otjoai oe mpidmevov and omit tos as a stop-gap inserted when ce 
was lost. oe seems required, for it is difficult to supply. In 9 I have previously 
suggested xowovs and xatecxevacpévous for xowdas and Kxatecxevacpévas, and I 
still prefer caterxevacpévouvs to Herwerden’s rrapecxevacpévas. 

With rovr’ tdetv cf. Dem. 21. 60 ovdels wa@rote tovT eidey TO mrEcOVEeKTHLA: 
25. 41 ovTos mwpaypm’ éopaxey puapov Kai avatdés: 57. 49 ovdev Ewpa TovTwr. It 
seems to mean ¢hought of. 


bal a 
22 Kav dovros F TLS, Ovdev HTTOV, SéctroTa, 


¥ ? , , Nn v . 
av@pwrros ovtos éativ, dv avOpwrros 7. 


I think there should be no doubt that C. F. Hermann’s dv adv@pw7ros js is right, 
if you have proper human feeling. Cf. Menand. 761 ws yapiev €or’ avOpwros, OTav 
avOpwros 7: Ter. Ad. 107 et tu illum tuum, sz esses- homo, sineres nunc facere: 
Cic. Phil, 2. 16. 39 homines, quamvis in turbidis rebus sint, tamen, s¢ modo homzines 
sunt, interdum animis relaxantur. Herodas 5. 15 éyomus, Taotpwv, 7) oe Ocioa ev 
av@pwr7rots illustrates rather dvOpwros obTds éotuv. 


3, 7 n AUTH O ExEL 
WaoTrEp TA SévOpa TOUTO KapTroV TO SaKpvoP. 
tovro seems unlikely. Perhaps Philemon wrote @omep ta dévdpa KxapTor, 
ovTw To Sdxpvov (or ta Sdxpva, which Plutarch’s text gives as against Stobaeus). 
In 31.7 Dobree corrected tovrois with great probability to ovrws. There is no 
objection to the dactyl in the fifth foot, e.g. 76. 4 ed Néyou Tis DeKedcKd. 


93. 5 hv 8 av eicevéynntas pvaow 
ExacTov, evOus Kai vowov TaUTHVY ExEL. 
eicevéyxyntat contributes does not seem right, nor even brings to bear, if we 
translate the word so. Did not Philemon write éfevéyxnta., produces, develops? 


95. 3. I think do should be td. The ézoinoe twice following seems to 
show that the meaning of 3 is not ‘from the time of,’ but éyevy@n ob7ro ‘ was created 
by,’ and in this sense azo would be wrong. 
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96.6 For tov Biov ope read possibly tov Biorov. The’word however does not 
seem to occur except in serious poetry, for the one passage cited in Meineke’s 
index is clearly shown by several words (@avwv, ~Oovdes, ypewv, not to mention 
émrauvpéaGar) not to come from a comic poet, nor is it cited in L. and S. from any 
prose author. 


101. 1 Adopting one or other of Kock’s suggestions, we might put éyo in 
the line before. Perhaps he means that. 


183 Read ovy ote or od TePavpax’ et. There is no point in Kock’s ov«érz, for 
ére is quite inappropriate,'as far as I can sce. His No@ for vouw does not 
commend itself to me. Is the simple dative in referring to a play ever found in 
Diodorus? It is common later. 

DIPHILUS. 

17. 5 For avtis read avtn vy’. 


32.6 éav atroXavety TOUTOV HOn Tov Biov. 
Read rod Biouv. 


60 TaXaiTwpoTEpoY OvdEV EaTt yap 
THS YaoTpos, Eis tv mp@TOV EuBarots, 
arr’ ovy ETEpoy ayyeiov. 

Meineke’s Bpwrov éuBareis dav will not do, because the first thing mentioned 
is soup, which is not Bpwrov an eatable ; nor Kock’s rav7 adv éuBdarors awa, because 
there is no question of putting in everything, or even two things, together. ava 
however may well be right, and I should suggest eds ijv rp@ta pev tmravt epBanrets. 
The pév has no regular 6€ following, but cod wpootiOnur TadXa takes its place. 

There is nothing wrong in dAX’ .. dyyezov without a preposition. Cf. for instance 
Ar. Plut. 399 

XPE. ov« éott Tw Ta TPdypaT’ év ToUT@. BAE. ti dis ; 

ov TW peTadovVaL ; 
Theocr. 1. 117 ovxér’ ava dpupes, ove adoea. 
62 ayvoets €v Tats apais 
OTL eoTiv, et Tis wn Ppdcer GpOas oddov 
} wip évavcer 7 SiapOeciper’ Vdwp. 

I doubt whether 7 wip évavoeve can stand without a yp. In any case it is 
singularly awkward that this clause should be negative in meaning and the next 
positive. Should we read yn trip évadee’, 7 6. v.? 


MENANDER. 
6.3 Read &€ for yap. mepurxedéotepov certainly means ‘ more firmly.’ 


23 idsov érivOvpav povos wot Odvatos ovTos haivetat 
evOavaros, éyovTa ToAdas YodAdbas KetcOat TrayuUr, K.T.D. 
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Meineke takes émi@upadv as a nom. pendens and supplies Odvaroy with iédcov. 
Kock conjectures vj A’ évOupovpévm wor. But is it’ not pretty clear that idvov 
ériOupo povos x«.7.r. is what the poet wrote? ‘I have a private desire of 
my own.’ Cf. Meno 77C ti émiOupety réyers ; ‘what sort of desire do you 
mean ?” etc. 


70 TavT €oTi TO KANO NOYO 

iepov" 0 vovs yap €oTLv oO NaAnowr Geos. 

TmavrTayn and mdytn are conjectured, but what is t® xadk@ Aoyw? and what is 
the general meaning? I take it to be that a man’s (everyman’s ?) soul is a ‘epov 
Tov KaX@V AOywr, in which reason gives the divine response: wuyn oiKnTHpLov 
Saipovos, says Democritus. Tov cad@v Aoywv is obvious ; the other words must be 
conjectural. uy 5€ mavtos is open to the objection that probably an article 
would be needed with yuy7. 


In the C.R. xii. 433 I commented on the considerable fragment of the T‘ewpryos 
edited after Nicole by Grenfell and Hunt: I may add now a few small things. 

Line 6 dzrodnpoy (Blass) is a doubtful word. 31 xata tuyny mpocépyetat, or 
anything like it, is very abrupt. Perhaps otros x. tr. rpocépyetar ... 0 Oeparrwr. 


35 aypov yewpyety evoeBéaTEpov ovdeva 
olwa héper yap pupplivnv]... Kador, 
av0n tocaita: tadXa 8 aly tis KataBar]n, 
atédwxev opbas nai dixatws, ov [ardéov 
GAN avTo TO péTpov. 

Stobaeus Flor. 67. 6 quoting from the Tewpyos gives us (Kock 96) 

dhéper yap baa Oeois avOn Kanda, 
KiTTov, Sagvnv: KpiOas 8 éav orreipw, Tavu 
Sixavos Ov amrébwy’ dcas dv xataBdro. 
Cf. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 3. 38 and see Breitenbach ad Joc. 

It is impossible to say what is the relation of the two versions to one another. 
There are two or three difficulties involved in both, with which it is not easy to 
deal. Myrtle, ivy, and laurel (it is natural to insert «:rrov in 36) are, as Herwerden 
says, not flowers. Also the context requires that the bit of land be said not merely 
to bear these plants but to bear them bountifully: in other words «aXov or cara 
should be xaA@s, as in Xenophon. We might expect in the Stobaeus version dépee 
yap Oca Oeois dvOei Karas, xitTOv, Sddynv (Kada@s going with déper). In the 
papyrus version a line has been thought lost, and the missing words might 
account for av@y. As the question stands at present, we can only recognise the 
difficulties, 


39 ods must be considered very dubious. Perhaps only efoéveryxé por. 


69 Perhaps dcareyomévou Oé... Tabde Ta Te THS adeXdHs EuBaXovTos. 
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71 wa@np’ should not be introduced. a@eiy te is the regular phrase, e.g. 
Dem. 18. 291: 19. 195: Aristot. Fragm. 15(45): Xen. Symp. 1. 9. 


73 povos T @Y Kai yépwy vovy Exye x.T.X ‘being old and solitary, he had a 
very sensible idea: he has promised to marry her.’ 


Fragment 128. 7. Probably airy for adrn. 


203 €deety 0 Exeivos Euabey evtvya@y povos. 

atuy@v Herwerden, who also reads édewvous for éxeivos. The text as it 
stands makes sense, but not very satisfactory sense (vereor ne versus corruptus 
sit, Meineke), and I would suggest éwafe ductvyav povov. ev- and dve- are 
sometimes confused. 


ibid. ol’ €otiv apeThn TOV aToTrov Hevyety aet. 
Kock would read raécxov, which is not near enough. Perhaps taqovov. In 


Dio Chrys. 6. 16 admrovwrartov has been read for dromwtatoyv since Casaubon ; in Ar. 
Met, t. 2.982 b 13 MSS. vary between dzropwy and atotrer, 


285 diAouovaor élv’ avTov Tavu, 
> 4 > > 4 4 7 ae , 
aKkovaopaT eis Tpudnv te twradevecO ae. 
TaKxovapata seems probable and should perhaps be joined to the preceding 
words. 


291 TavTomaTov éaoTLV ws EoLKé Trou Deos 
owle: TE TOAAA THY GOpaTwY TpaywaTor. 
adpatwv Usener, of which few will approve. Why not dopictwy in the sense 
of things that are or seem uncertain ? 


301 If & in line § is right, the lines preceding should be a statement, not a 
question. If they are made a question, & should perhaps be y’. 


302 olor NaXovMEV OVTES Ot TPLTAaOALOL 

amavtTes of pucavTes Ep EavTois pméya. 

In the absence of any satisfactory explanation or emendation I may suggest 
that a stop should be put after évres (cf. on 23 above). ‘ What shadows we are,’ as 
Burke says, ‘we men who are talking here. Then oi should be @ (cf. 404. 1) or 
possibly 7. 


325.7 ‘yuvn tmoduTeAns Eat OYANpOY ovd’ éa 
fnv tov AaBovl ws BovreT’s AAN Eveoti Tt 
aya0ov an’ avths, twaides: éXOovt’ eis vooov 
Tov €yovTa TAUTHY EDEpaTrEVoED ETLMEADS, K.T.X. 
It does not seem possible to concur in the view that aides are the good that 
comes of a wife. In that case the speaker states this in one word and after 
implying that there is only this one good immediately goes on to dwell in three 
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lines upon a second, the attentions namely that in various ways the woman pays 
to her husband; and this is not even introduced with an and or a besides. 
Evidently then this is the dya@ov ti, and maides would seem to be a vocative, 
although it is true that we have several second persons singular further on. Cf. the 
matoes who are addressed in Nicolaus I. 41, and the plural in Menander 482. I 
mavoacbe vovv Néyovtes. Eveots may be right, €v meaning zz the matter, but it 
seems odd and we may think of add’ ody ote tt. In line 3 should Avrncavta be 


AUTHGOVTA ? 


360 ypnatovs vomrfopévous Epodsov acdanres 

els TaVTA KaLpov Kal TUYNS TaCAaY poTHy. 

Although Grotius suggested ypnorots voyifopévorts long ago, Bentley’s 
objection seems to have prevailed with the editors, that the participle would be 
wrong and the infinitive required. He says the égodsov would otherwise have to 
be something distinct from ypnotovs vouifer@ar. He would hardly have argued 
thus, if he had called to mind such constructions as mpé7ret, cuydhéper, etc. with a 
participial dative, eg. Dem. 22. 37 d0@ cuudéper padrrov nuiv Kxatayvodvo. (2.2. 
Katayvovat), Xen. Oec. 4. 1 Euot mpétron av pariora émimenoméve (2.€. €rripmenetaOar), 
and Hell. 4. 7. 2 €¢ oaiws av éxou avT@ wy Sexoudvo (Ze. un SéyecOar) Tas omovdds. 
Bentley thought a verb governing the accusative had been lost. Kock writes 
rather wildly (as he sometimes does) ypynotos vopipos te vods. But no doubt 
Grotius was right. The text of Stobaeus has tuyns pomnv macav, and pony 
Tacav tuxns Would be at least as good as Tuyns tacav pomp. 


473 ov Tavu TL yNpadoKoVoLY al TéxVal KANDS, 
av un AaBwor mpoctatyny hirapryupor. 

yap tpattovot Herwerden, yap 0ad\Xovow Blaydes. The sense required seems 
to me, not that the arts?do not flourish, unless their representative (for that is what 
TpootatTns means) is gain-loving, but that, unless this is so, they do not afford him 
much of a livelihood. I would therefore read, what is also nearer to the text, ov 
Tavu TL yap BooKxovowy ai Téyvat KaX@s. They do not maintain him well, unless 
he practises them in a mercenary manner. 


481.8 waviyyvpiv voutcor Tw’ eivar TOV ypovor 
. ef A aA ? , > ? 
Ov dye TovTov 4) ‘widynpiayv, ev w 
wv > , , cod 4 
OXXOS, ayopd, KrérTaL, KUBetat, StatpiBai. 
XN “ > /, / / 
av TPWTOS aTrins KaTadvoeELs, BeXTiOVAa 
epods’ Exwv amnnrOes, EyOpos ovdevi: 
e / \ / ’ , 
0 mpocdiatpiBwv S€ oxoTTiacas aTa@XEecE 


KAKOS TE YNpa@V Evdens Tov yiyveTat. 


Three or four things here are or seem wrong. First €y w in line 9 should be 
év 7: the relative clearly refers to rravyjyupis and émidnula (adrodnuia in the 
parallel passage of Alexis, but ésridnuiéa is better as indicating the place), not to 
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the time. 6v dnw may or may not be right. I incline to think it is. dv rpatos 
amins (or rpa@tos améXOns) katadvcers means nothing. Meineke av rpat’ daring és 
(stc) xatadvoes, but there is no point in the mention of a xatadvows or zun, and 
mpatr is even more wrong than mpa@tTos. mp@os (Preller) may seem tempting till 
we remember that it means early in the day or year, not before other people. The 
comparatives following point to a comparative here, and we should probably write 
apotepos, which often gets confused with mpatos. The best I can make of 
Katarvoes is to suggest xatavicas in the sense either of hurrying (avicas) or of 
having dispatched your visit, but there seems no exact authority for either use, 
Porson was probably right in changing oxomiacas (or Komidoas) am@dece to 
éxotriacey (the a being long) dmodéoas, and we must make aodéoas refer to 


€dooia. 


482 trravoace vovy NéyovTeEs* OvVdév yap THéEOV 
avOpwmivos vovds éoTiv, arr’ Oo THs TUYNS, 
elt €oTt ToUTO Trvevma Oeiov ei'TE VoOUs, 

TouT é€ati TO KUBEepvayv atravTa Kai otpédov. 

0 THS TUXNS 2.€. vovs cannot very well be right. The expression is almost or 
quite absurd and not to be defended by line 3, for it is one thing to say that 
chance really is vods and quite another to talk of the vovds tis tUyns. Moreover 
elite... €’Te is inconsistent with assuming the vows. Should we not then read 
arra to tTHS TUXnS? Cf. Dem. 4. 45 TO THis TYUXNS GUVaywviferar and 726. 12: 
Eur. A, 1404 To Ths TUXNS ...vomE. mréovin I is doubted, but I am not sure 


of its being wrong. 


™ \ \ , > A A / DE - 
532. 6 tov dé TpoTroy avTHs THs yamoupéerns pel’ 7s 
Bi@cetar pnt’ eEetTaoat pnt det. 
eiavdetvy Meineke. I should prefer eidéva:, unless indeed we should read 


Biwmoetar <Tis>. 


A few lines below (10) I suggest rnv ... xaedovpévny for the genitive. 


536. 6 éyes should, I think, be éyes, matching éwivAdBoro (Porson for 


émiia or) in line 9. 


537 0 pev ’Eniyappos tovs Oeods elvar révyer 
avém“ous, VOwP, iV K.T.X. 

Dobree was certainly right in demurring to tovs @eovs. Epicharmus did not 
say that the gods were winds but that the winds were gods. Dobree left out rods 
and put in a yap after wéev. Another expedient would be to read trav Oeav, but 
perhaps this is less likely. 


538 Read ay for drav in I and 6tav odovrrophs for ws odormopets in 2. ws 
when can only be used with a past tense. One might also think of ay odocrdpos, 
but it would be unusual Greek. 
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In line 7 men were proud of their birth or wealth or fame, «ar’ ovdév adrois 
TOVO ETNPKETEV KPOVOS. 

Possibly ypov@ or év ypove finally. (F. W. Schmidt reads ypovm (Kock) but 
joins it with the next line.) 


541. 8 Wyttenbach’s eds 6 de7, quoted by Headlam, makes excellent sense, if 
we may understand it of ¢zme at which, but not otherwise. 


542. 3 Join tows with cuvnywvifero. 
544 Tapaderypa Tovs LUpous AaBé. 
oTav haywo tyOvv éxeivot, dia Tiva 
aUTO@V akpaciay Tovs Todas Kal yaoTépa 
oldovaty, EXaBov cakiov, eit’ els TV OdoY 
exadicav avtous 
Kock is right in reading oié@c1v, but surely not in éxe? nat for éxeivor. I 
would rather suggest 6a te tiv for dua tiva (rHv and twa getting confused 


sometimes) or insert r’ before adxpaciav. Grotius eita caxlov édXaBov eis 0 oddv 
éxa@ioav avTous. 


549. 5 wapnyope: O€ Ta Kaka Ov’ ETEpWV KAKOD. 

There is not much sense in this admonition. Read «arev and it becomes 
very different. ta cada (552.2) and card without an article often stand asa 
substantive. For the correction cf. on ’Adéo7rora 412 below. 

557-4 Tad idta mpoctiBéact Tots aAdXOTPiots. 

The second syllable of adXotpiots cannot be long. Either rofs da. is an 


adscript, corresponding to ta Tov 7éXas in 2, or it belongs to the next line and 
something, ¢.2. a7oBeS8rnxores, has been lost before it. 
573 Oopyn maparoylopos ToT ovdEels hvETAL. 
One would think the poet must have written 
Opy? NoyLapos OvdEeTTOTE TrapadveTat. 
Cf. 407. 3. GAN éyyus ayabod raparéduxe Kai Kaxovr. 
580 Perhaps el yap 0 SeatroTns 
aTroNwXreK (OF amTr@XEo’) AUTOS TavTa. 
666 i woddXa havepas & Set pet’ Ovetdovs AaPeiv. 
Grotius dAXa for a Se?7, and see Kock for other suggestions. Surely @ per’ 
ovetdous Sei. 
714 OTav yépwv yépovTi <tis>? yvopunv 660, 
Oncaupos éri Onoavpov éwrropiferat. 


Meineke é«ropiferar, but Kock rightly challenges the construction with émi 


Incavpov. émimoptiverar suggests itself. 
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734 Perhaps éorovéate <dpar>. 


176 





1092 ovT €x yepos weOevta KapTepov ALOov 
pdov Katacyeiv ovT’ amo yAWoons AOyov. 
The comparative pdov is unmeaning and must be wrong, but it is harder to 
correct than the pdov in Monost. 470 (see below). Perhaps we should write padvoy for 
xaptepov, since the hardness of the stone has little to do with it, and then éotw 


for pdov. Notice the parallel from Plutarch given by Kock. 

1097 ay ayvowr Tt Tapa Tivos Oérns paler, 

TO TOU “abnTOv TPWTOY, EXE THY GLYHD. 

Possibly to tov pa@ntod mpocdopor, aiynv éxe. A genitive is found with ro 
mpocdopov in one or two places. 

1098 o un yéAwTos aos Av 7 yéXOS, K.T.X. 

Simpler than any change proposed would be the change of order, 

dv 7 yéX@s O p27) yéXwTOS déLOs, 
(cf. on 666) and this is also better than one line ending with yéAws and the next 
with xcaTrayenras. 
Tva@mat Movooriyor. 

53 apxnv vourte tov Oeov hoBeicBar. 

Perhaps gofeic@a is a gloss on ro dedsévar. apyyiv seems imperfect and a 
genitive may have been lost before it. 

60 Bpadds rpds opynv éyxpatns hépecv yevod. 

éyxpaT@s hépwv ? 

73 BonOos icOt Tois KaX@s Eipyacpévots. 

Probably o’ eipyacuévors. In 601 Snteu rrovety ed Tots KaXwS Eipyacuévors read 
TOUS KAAWS Oo Elpyacpéevous. 

114 Sieavos elvar wadrov } ypnoTos Oére. 


‘Corruptum ypyotos. Sententia postulat fe/zxr aut dives, says Herwerden. 
May not the sense be or resemble that of the English proverb, ‘ be just before you 
are generous’? xpnoTos might express either generosity or a weak kindliness not 
always admirable. 


115 def tovs hirovvtTas wictiv, ov Noyous Eyer. 

It is hard to make any sense of ov Aoyous. Should we read evrAoyws ? 

178 evpeivy TO Sixatoy TavTayas ov padzyov. 

This being rather pointless, perhaps we ought to write eizeiy for evpeiy, 


understanding e/7eiy to mean speak out, dare to utter. See my notes on Dem. 14. 
36 and Isocr. 1. 5 in Class. Rev. xviii. 11 and xx. 295. 
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182 €oTt Kay Kakoioly HOdovns TL METPOV. 
Perhaps pétpoy ti 6 €ote (or, if the line is tragic, éoriv Te wéTpov) Kav KaKoiow 
noovns. 
185 evvovxos aXXo Onpiov Tav ev Bio. 


This may be the remains of something like xaxioy ovdév eotiv 7 | edvodyos 
GNXO K.T.X. 


191 {0c mpoceyovTws ws waxpav éyyvs BNET wD. 
ws <(Ta> paxpdy? or dca paxpap (2.2. €ott)? If mpoceyovtws might have a 
dative, tots waxpav would give fair sense. 


194 hv Bovropevos ux mpatre Oavarov aka. 


Oavatov y akéia Meineke. Oavatov’mdkfia? 0. tdbia? ta 0. a? 


209 HEEL TO yHpas Tacay aitiay dépov. 

macav aixiav? I should take it in the sense of 552 @ yipas éyOpov cwpatwv 
avOpwrivev, aTavTa cvA@Y Ta Kara Tis evuopdias, x.7.r., and 648, an imperfect 
sentence (v. Meineke on 32), amav7’ adavifer yhpas, toyuy cwpaTos, 2.e. in the sense 
of ‘sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.’ Democritus calls old 


age ONOKANPOS THPwWoLs. 
¢ 


246 Ouvcia peyiotn T@ Oew TO evo Beir. 
to y Meineke. Possibly To wu» aceBetv, or tots Oeotaty and no To. 


249 Ovntos meduKws TOUTIicw TrELP® BrETrELY. 

toutriaw is of course the future, and why should a man be bidden to try to 
foresee the future ? O@vntos meduxws points plainly to the exactly opposite precept 
and we must conclude that in the previous line (or perhaps in the same, being a 
tetrameter) «7 was found, cf. 362. In like manner 327 Aé€ovte cufqv 7 yvvarki 
cupB.odv presupposes something missing, e.g. €Xov, and 613 uy movos erriatas’ adda 
kal dodvat dirows is seemingly imperfect; perhaps also 680 xadov To vyidew 7 


TO TOAAG KpaiTranar. 

262 ixavov To vikay éri Tov €devOépwr. 

éot. Ta yy eXevOépw? Or we might try something like xaXov to viKav émi ye 
Twv €devGépwr, as in 299 Kadov TO WiKGay, K.T.rX. But the sense is uncertain. 

266 icos tcOt xpivwy Kai dirovs Kal un hidrovs. 


The dative case, cai dirors nai wn dirows, dependent on iaos, seems called 
for. Cf. 570 Sinatos ict Kai diroror nai Eévors. 


270 ixavas Biwcets ynpoBocKay Tovs yovets. 
Here, if not in 262, the confusion of txavos and xados seems plain. Read 


Kars. Bewoers may be right. 
NO, II. VOL. I. N 
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299 KaXov TO ViKaY, UTEpyiKav 5€ ophadepor. 


uTepexelv 8 ovxK aoharés? vixayv seems accidentally repeated in vrrepyixar. 


‘ , - , , 
331 AaPE mpovoray Tov TpocnKorTos Biov. 


Read AaSetv rather than with Meineke XAaBood. 


355 pote AXaBns yuvaixa eis cupBovriav. 

Meineke yvvaixas, but the plural is less likely. Perhaps yuvaica un raBns 
mot, or ets may be an error for mpos. 

304 42) Tpos TO Képdos <CTO Gov> ae TELpm BréETeELY ? 

374 vémeoiv durXaTTov undév Kayav> vrepdpovav ? 

428 ois pév Sidworr, ols 8 adaipetra: TUXN. 

ols 8 (perhaps merely a misprint in Meineke) should certainly be ods &. 

430 0 under eida@s ovdev €Eauapravet. 


There might be more truth in this if we wrote e/7r@y for e/das. 


441 Opxov dé hevdye Kai dixaiws Kadixas. 

If this means ‘in every honest or dishonest way avoid taking an oath,’ it seems 
little better than nonsense. Why should one avoid it so anxiously? Why 
dishonestly ? We might read «ai d:xatwy xadicxwv, understanding that an oath 
adds nothing to the word either of an honest or of a dishonest man, since ov« avdpos 


/ U 
OpKo. TiaTis GAN OpKwy avynp: Or hevyet kal Sixacos KAadLK OS 
447 ‘oAXol wey evTYXovaLY, ov Ppovovar dé. 


Either, as sometimes happens, pwév is much out of its place or the writer 
must have gone on with something like 7rodnoi de Gpovipor Suatuyovar Tov Bior. 


A ‘ ~ \ \ A Ww , 
448 «mpaTtTe Ta cavToOU, hn Ta TWY adrAwY Hpover. 


Probably rpatrwv: perhaps rpatrev and dpoveir. 


452 matip ovy 6 yevyicas add oO Opé as ce. 

Herwerden introduces the very poetical word éNe (7ratyp o o Opéras, ovr 
0 yevvnoas méder). This may be avoided by some such turn as éotiv o’ (or aé 
&’ Hv) 6 Operas, ovx 0 yevynaas, TaTnp. 


456 srovnpos éate Tas axapiaTos avOpwros. 


Many turns are possible: was tis aydpictos y avnp, Tas aydpioTos oy 
avOpwrros, etc. 


465 pom ati nua o Bios, oaTep O buyos. 


It seems strange to »say of either human life or a balance that it actually 
7s a porn, Perhaps we should read ev pory. Cf. on 249 and 362. 
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470 pdov hépe Sei Tas Trapectwoas TVyas. 
paov should perhaps be rpdws. Cf. 739 dpovodvtos éote Cnuiay mpaws péperv. 


478 and 629 awrtnpias onpetoyv Huepos TpOTrOs. 

Though this is found twice, there seems little meaning in cwrnpias. Some 
word signifying ‘prosperity’ seems wanted. It might be edymepias, which with 
fjuepos would give us a play upon words. evetnpias would be doubtful metre, and 
evrrpayias is hardly near enough. 

536 povnua Nitrapov ovdapas [av laXioxeTat. 

Meineke Xaurpov. Perhaps (Aapov with 8 or y’ before it. In Isocr. Ep. 4. 4 I 
have suggested (Aapwraroy for the unmeaning AvyuvpwrarTov. 

538 ypucos 8 avoiyes Tavta Kaidov Tuas. 

Meineke is inclined to accept «av Aidov mvdas. One would rather expect 
mr1v Aidou mvXas, as far as the sense goes. 

559 ws TavTa Tihs eoTL TAY TpOTTOU KaKOD. 


Is taoip’ for tis too bold a conjecture? For the short ¢ cf. 326, 577, 622. 


612 pndérote mrAOUVTEL, Oavatov evNaBovpevos. 
In wishing for something like U8pifou in place of rrovre:, Herwerden curiously 


misses the point. It is that a man is wise in not accumulating wealth which 
he may never enjoy. 


647 avta ae d6acKe Tod Biov ta Tpayyarta. 


Perhaps é:dafe. I have also thought of rov Biov, but the genitive may 
very well stand. 
APOLLODORUS. 


3 Tolls yap peplmva@aiv TE Kat NUTTOUpEVOLS 
¢ \ wv / / 
avraca vv& €oxe haiverOar paxpa. 
It does not seem to have struck anyone that éo:«e, which with gaiveo@ar is 
‘ery weak, if not unmeaning, should be eiwde. 


13. 7 Should arorvyeiv be érituyeiv? avrov in that case could not be right 
and might represent 7aytrwyv. Notice the repetition of was (4 times) in the lines 
immediately following. 


PHILIPPIDES. 


26 ovw éativ ‘éueOvaOny, Tmarép’ Néyovta <ce>, 
‘papTov’, MOTE TPOS Eue TUVYYVOuNs TUXEILv. 


If this were the merely superfluous wore (Soph. PAz/. 656: Plat. Phazdo, 
103 E, etc.), it would almost certainly come before the participial clause and follow 
close upon éoriv. Read ws ye mpos eué. So in Plat. Prot. 348c the MSS. vary 
between wore woe (unmeaning) and @s y' euoi. 


N 2 
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- SOSIPATER. 


1.56 I suppose something to be lost after tis 8 tu. 


EUPHRON. 


II. 15 ovd€y 0 paryerpos TOV TroLnTOd dvadéper: 
0 vos yap €oTLY ExaTEepw TOUTWY TEX. 

I cannot see any meaning in the last line, though it does not seem to have 
been questioned. What sense is there in saying that their reason is art? Is 0 vods 
a mutilation of onovous, léke-minded? In D. Hal. Lyszas 15 (486) of Royou is 
plausibly restored for ouoXroye?. 

POSIDIPPUS. 


IQ oUTW TONUTOUY €oTiv 7) AVTTN KaKoD. 

Various suggestions have been made for zodvzovv. I have sometimes thought 
we might strike off zo and read ovtTw Tt AvTObY EotLv ) AUTH KaKov. It would 
be an identical proposition of the type of ‘much human nature in man,’ etc. 


26.6 oyedov <macav> Tt? 
ATHENION. 


1.21 ws 8 peo avtois taTtepov, Kai Tovs adas 
TPOTUyovaly ON TOV LEPwV yEeypaupevor, 
Ta TaTpia OtaTHPOUYTES. 

Surely wempaypévor, ‘but not till the sacrifices are over. In Lys. 14. 2 
mpoyeypaupevwy is a mistake for mempayyévwr. I agree with Meineke that 
something has been lost between 24 and 25, unless 25, 26 themselves belong 
elsewhere. Possibly they might follow 43. 26 is too like 16 to come any- 
where near it. 

NICOMACHUS. 


2 épymdés éotiv év Biw BeBiwxora 
Tovs Tov POovovyvtwy Tavtas o>Garpovs AaGeir. 


There would have been less desire to alter év Biw, if scholars had remembered, 
what most of them at any rate must have known quite well, that in latish Greek 
Bios sometimes means Zhe world, soczety, etc. év Biw BeBiwxws is therefore a man 
who has lived in the world, as we say, and not in retirement or seclusion. 


’ASéomroTa. 


108. 3 Read avroy for avtos. 


115.6 wmavtwv <y’> €oTi? 
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120 #TTwy éavTOD TrOpVidiw TpLTAaPrALw 


EaUTOV OUTW Trapadédwxe(V) <yevomevos> ? 





HTTw@Y EavToU requires an wy or yevouevos, and the latter word just finishes 
off the line. 

123 Perhaps év péow yij Ketpevn. 
212 The verse which Tiberius quoted to Agrippina should rather be, I think, 


A / > A A 
€l 4n) TUPavvEls, TEKVOV, AdiKEetaOaL Soxels ; 


I do not know why Kock gives it to comedy. 








have 
vous 404 laoxupov éate TOVGLOS ayvooUmEVvoY 
mu 1S Ey@y KANpovopov. 

Read <rov> xdypovopov Exon. 

412 ” oy apeT?) povn 

Kal Oia KaXOD TOV GwLaTOS KaTadaiveTat. 

ught Is it not obvious that «aXod should be xaxod? Cf. on Menander 549. 5 above. 
ould > ] \ / b b ’ ) ’ ’ > e / , 

463 ov da tparéfns ovd &d’ (ad ?) eotias hirous. 

1206.4 T@ Trovoupev@? 

1224 dec yap as TO Oem Ovew Orav 

yuvn KaTopUTTHTal TAPH, OVY OTA yauN. 
As the last three words are fairly certified by the metre, we should probably 
read érav | yuvaixa xaTopuTTy TIS, OVX OTav yap). 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 
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ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF ROMAN ALLIES. 


Dip the Romans in their dealings with other nations outside Italy know 
of any international laws, and did such laws ever crystallise from scattered 
observances into a general system? This is an interesting question, but one not 
easy to answer. 

Undoubtedly the Roman nation invented or acquired what was a most 
complex system of international morality, the fetial system: yet the /etzale zus 
was a purely Italian institution, and we are immediately faced by the further 
question—was it by the rules of this system that the Roman regulated his 
conduct with the nations beyond Italy? Either the /etzale zus continued to 
be used and developed, or, as it would be a natural speculation to suppose, 
there was in the end struck out from the ceaseless conflict between Romans 
and foreigners some other standard for the regulation of Romano-Hellenic and 
Romano-barbarian affairs. 

This paper will be an attempt to show that the purely Italian (fetial) system 
proved quite inadequate and impracticable as soon as it was applied to transmarine 
politics :: that this was due not only to its inherent severity and want of elasticity, 
but also to the rivalry of other international systems, especially the Hellenic, which 
were already in possession of the field: further that from the clash of the Roman 
and Hellenic ideas a common system of international law was developed, of which 
the amicitza was the chief feature, and which bid fair to become a just and ade- 
quate modus vivendi between East and West: that, however, owing to the political 
preponderance of the Romans, it was perverted wholly to their own advantage 
and to the disadvantage of the Greeks and the Eastern world, who gradually 
sank from the proud position of allies and friends to the miserable state of 
subjects. 

The fetial system has often been minutely described and examined, but, 
as a general rule, it has been treated as though it were some model or theoretical 
system, not a working arrangement belonging to practical politics. This is 
the natural result of the practice of the Romans themselves: for all the Roman 
writers who speak of it describe it from their imagination and not from their 
experience: in fact, the importance of the fetial system had vanished long 
before the age of the classic writers. They seem to have taken a peculiar interest 
and pride in this elaborate system of their ancestors, and from their descriptions 
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it has been fairly fully reconstructed by many historians, notably by Osenbrueggen ! 
and others who followed him. But it cannot be too often remarked that from 
the time of the invasion of Pyrrhus the fetial system fell rapidly into decay 
and ceased altogether to be the guiding-star of the Roman Senate: the /fetiale ius 
occasionally comes up for discussion: generally, the matter is one of ceremonial 
observances, without effect on the foreign policy of the senators:? once or twice 
some uncompromising conservative drags forward a rigid and antique regulation 3 
and relying on the ever useful cry of ‘tradition,’ proves once more that at Rome 
any old-time regulation will do as a stumbling-block in the way of progressive 
Moreover, some shreds of ceremonial lingered on until after 
Under Claudius there was even a revival of the 


statesmanship. 
the founding of the Empire.‘ 
foedus.® 

All this only throws into greater relief the fact that from c. 250 B.C. onwards 
the fetial system ceased to count in Roman foreign politics. What replaced it? 
It is obvious that there was absolutely no growth of a new public ceremonial of any 
kind relating to international affairs: the old observances of the pudblicum hospitium 
(quite separate from the /e¢za/e ius) remained, and continued to be applied in the 
treatment of foreign ambassadors ; or such regulations of purely practical con- 
venience were invented as the setting aside of the month February for the reception 
of embassies. But apart from any outward ceremony, what general principles of 
dealing with foreign nations were adopted by Rome? What treaties could be 
made with her and to what grades of alliance would she consent ? 

In order to answer this question, it is necessary to consider the various 
nations with whom Rome came into contact during and after the decay of 
the fetial system, and above all to distinguish one kind of relationship with Rome 
from another, in fact, to classtfy the allies of Rome. By this means I shall 
attempt to point out a few tendencies, which seem to have governed international 
intercourse, especially during the period from 250 to 100 B.C., when the number of 
the Roman allies was increased by the addition of all the important nations, cities, 
and rulers of the Eastern world. 

Until comparatively recently no serious attempt has been made to classify the 
Roman allies even in principle, far less in detail. The ancient division of foedera 
was into foedera aequa and foedera inigua ;. but this classification proved impracti- 
cable and useless to us, partly owing to the fact that these divisions melt into each 
other, still more on account of our almost total lack of information as to which 
foedera were aequa, which inigua. Thus, the fetzale zus had early to be discarded 
as the sole basis for classification. Then the true division of Roman allies into 
amici and socii gained ground and was universally adopted, but without much dis- 
cussion or examination, until Mommsen took up the subject and worked it out as 
Res Gall. 18. 

4 Cf. Dessau Juscr. Lat. sel. i, 182, 915, 916, 940, 
991, 1001, 1017, 1040, 1048, 1065, 1067, 1080, 1094, 


2935: ii. 4984. 
> Suet. C.aud. 25. 


De rure belli et pacis Romanorum 1836. 
Liv. xxxvi. 3. (I quote Livy throughout by 
Weissenborn’s annotated text 1885.) 
$ Such was Cato’s suggestion that Caesar should 
be delivered up to the Gauls. Plut. Caes. 22, Ads. 
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part of his Staatsrecht. Since then nothing has been added to the theory of the 
subject, so that it will be simplest to state Mommsen’s results. 

Mommsen ! acquiesces in the division into soczz and amzcz. The name soci 
he reserves, as is usual, for the Italian soczz, who furnished military contingents 
to Rome. On the other hand, the amzcz he apparently subdivides into the 
two classes of those who were amzcz only, and those who were soczz et amici. 
Of these two sub-classes the amzcz had merely friendly relations (Freundschafts- 
vertrag) with Rome and nothing more:* the soczz et amicz, on the other hand, 
were those amici who were bound /o assist Rome with military help. We may 
suppose that on such an occasion as the revision of a treaty, an amicus might under- 
take to give military help: he would then acquire soczetas in addition to his original 
amucitia, 2.e. he would become amicus et soctus. In fact Mommsen regards the 
amicitia as a first stage or an introduction to the closer tie of the soczetas. 

It might follow from this that the class soczz e¢ amzct approaches far more 
closely to the class of pure soc7? than to the class of pure amici, but this Mommsen 
scarcely allows: he mentions in fact—and this can hardly be contested—that in 
Roman eyes the soczz et amzict were nominally grouped with the amc? proper,‘ and 
certainly not with the soczz proper. 

If in another place® Mommsen says that the soczetas includes amzcitia, this is 
easily understood as meaning that the simple neutrality of the amzicitza—which was 
the minimum of international relations—was included in the close defensive and 
offensive alliance of the soczetas, not that the class amzcz were a subdivision of the 
class sociz. 

Mommsen’s classification of Roman allies practically amounts to a threefold, 
not to a twofold one. There was (1) the class of awzzcz proper, who had no more 
than friendly relations with Rome ; (2) the class of amzcz et sociz, namely those who 
in addition to such friendly relations had bound themselves to send military help; 
and lastly (3) the class of soczz, the chief characteristic of whose position was that 
they were sudjects bound to send military aid.° The difference between the amzcz 
and the amzct et soctt was that the first pledged themselves to neutrality only, the 
latter to active aid: the difference between the amzcz et sociz and the soctz was that 
the first were equals with Rome, the latter subjects to her. 

We now pass from the theory of the asmzcttia and soctetas, as given by 
Mommsen, to practical examples and details. 

Little remains to be done, as far as the Italian soczz are concerned, after his 
profound and elaborate analysis of every phase of that alliance. But the case is 
different with the azzcztza, and with the extra-Italian soczz. Of these Mommsen 
himself says:‘ ‘Die Ausdehnung des nicht italischen Bundesgenossenkreises in 


1 Mommsen Adm. Staatsrecht iii. 1 (1887) pp. an identification which has been from the first 


590 ff., cf. pp. 645 ff. disputed. 
2 Thus (iii. 1, p. 593, n. 2) he speaks of ‘ die dezden ‘ In iii. 1, p. §93, n. 2 he mentions ‘ die formale 
Kategorien der blossen amicz and der socet e¢ amicz.’ Gleichbehandlung der beiden Kategorien der blossen 
3 In Rim. Forsch. i. pp. 326 ff. Mommsen = a@muzct und der socet et amict.’ 


identifies this amzzcztza with the pudbléicum hosdttium p. 663 5 p. 665. p. 649. 
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gleicher Weise (wie die italische) zu verfolgen ist nicht erforderlich. Ausgegangen 
ist er von den alten Beziehungen zu den hellenischen Stadten ausserhalb der 
Halbinsel : indess lasst sich der Gegensatz des auf rechtlicher Gleichstellung beruh- 
enden Freundschaftsvertrags und der abhingigen Wehrgenossenschaft hier nicht mit 
gleicher Bestimmtheit verfolgen wie in Italien.’ 

Incidentally he mentions as amzcz Astypalaia (ili. I, p. 595, n. 2 and p. 596, 
n.2), Rhodes before 169 B.C. (p. 595, n. 2, p. 596, n. 4, p. 663,n. 1), Tyrrheion (p. 595, 
n. 2), Mytilene (p. §95, n. 2), and Hermodorus of Oropus (p. 65 2, n. 1): as soczz 
et amict Onesimus, son of Pytho the Macedonian (p. 593, n. 2): as soctz outside 
Italy, Massilia (pp. 666, 696), Rhodes after 169 (pp. 663, n. 1), Sparta (p. 666), Athens 
(pp. 666, 696). 

The want of a list of extra-Italian soczz has been seriously felt, and still more 
of a list of amzcz! Such a list has been compiled (for republican times) by a 
recent author, Virgil Ferrenbach,? who has strictly adhered to the theory and 
classification of Mommsen, ze. he divides Roman allies into soczz, amzcz, and soczz et 
antic.” 

It seems to me not only possible, but absolutely necessary, to keep strictly to 
the twofold classification into soczz and into amzcz. I can find no trace of the real 
existence of any special third class called soczz et amzct. Soctus et amicus was, | 
think, simply the official title applied to the amzcz by the Roman government. A 
study of the extant inscriptions, which are the only sure guide in matters of 
terminology, shows that (a) the title soczus et amicus is never applied to a soczus, 
(4) the title socéus et amicus is often equated with the title amzcus, and generally 
in this way: amicus (bios) occurs in the less formal parts of a decree 
(preamble, etc.) or in allusions en passant, the words amzcus et socius (Piros 
kal cv¥pmaxos) occur in the formal decree and are almost invariably used 
where the object of a senatusconsultum is to confer or renew amzcitia. A good 
example of the different use of amzcus and amicus et socius is to be found in the 
decree ve the Melitaicis and Narthakicis, where @.Xta seems almost to be a sort 
of abbreviation which replaces the full title @6uXla kai cuppayia.' 

But whatever delicate degrees of difference there may be in the use of the 
current, popular, and wide amzcus or the official title amzcus et socius, it is indis- 
putable that amzzcus and amicus et socius are applied to the same persons in one and 
the same decree®: hence we are driven to the conclusion that there is a single class 
of allies, called indifferently amzzcz or amict et sociz, not one class of amici and a 
second of amzcz et sociz. 

The position was this: the soczws was obliged to send year in, year out, a fixed 


' See Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. s.v. amicus. with that of Ferrenbach. 

* Ferrenbach, Virgil, Die Amici populé Romani * Dittenberger Sy//. Juscr. Gr. i. (1898) no. 307. 
republikanischer Zeit. Strassburg, 1895. Cf. for another example Dittenberger Orzent7s Graec. 

* TIis list of soc#z et amicé is not yet published.  J/vscr. il. no. 445. 

had already drawn up my own list of amzc? and of ® Besides the exx. quoted above cf. C.7.G. xii. 2 


soctt, before I saw that of Ferrenbach. This list I 35 4 (Mytilene), C./.C. iii. 173 (Astupalaia), Ditt. 
hope to publish with references and terminology at a Sy//. Inscr. Gr. ii. (1900) 928 ii. b (Magnetes ad 
later date. In many particulars it does not agree Maeandrum), etc 
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contingent to the Roman army: the amicus was never obliged to do so: he might, 
however, tf he liked, give voluntary military assistance to Rome during any particular 
war. This for him was supposed to bea privilege, and hence arose the phrase socins 
et amicus, originally a title of honour, then simply the official designation for the 
friend who gave voluntary military help. 

Is it possible on this theory to arrive at any clear results? I think it is. 

In the first place, all conclusions based solely on the terminology of ancient 
historians (as opposed to inscriptions) must be discarded. Many modern authors! 
have noticed the ‘ terminological inexactitudes’ of the ancients on this point, but 
no really minute examination into the language of even a single author has been 
made. I have attempted to make such an examination, thoroughly in the case of 
Livy and Polybius, less minutely in other authors. The following is a brief 
summary of results in the case of Livy :— 


(1) nena aa used (a) of amzcttia proper, opposed to socetas proper. 

65 cases, 

(6) quite loosely, of any non-hostile relations, and 
therefore also of soczz. 48 cases. 


amicus 


(2) socetas ~ used (@) of soczetas proper, opposed to azmzcitia proper. 

276 cases. 

(0) quite loosely of any alliance, and therefore also 
of amict, 232 cases, 


SOCLUS 


From these overlappings of meaning”, it follows that (1) and 2 (0) are abso- 
lutely interchangeable. Thus any attempt at classification on the basis of the Livian 
usage must be abandoned at the outset. An example will illustrate this. The 
Aetoli are called soczz or have soczetas in L. xxxi. I. 9, 29. 3} XXXIil. II. 5, 12. 2. 
3, 13. 2. 6, 33-35 passim ; XxXxiv. 23. 7; xxxXv. 32. 6. 12, 33.43; xxxvili. 8. 6, 10. 5; 
but they are equally well amzcz or have amzcttza in xxvi. 24. 3} XXXill. 35. 9. 
So too the Achaei are called soczz or have soctetas in xxxii. 21. 6. 31. 34. 37, 22. 
3. 12, 25. I. 11, 32-37 passim ; xXxxXlil. 2.9, 29. 8; xxxiv. 33. 5; XXxXIx. 36. II, 37.9; 
xli. 24. 2; xl. 67.9; but they are called amzct or have amzcitza in xxxii. 19. I, 
21. 30 (soczetas follows immediately) and soczz et amici (i.e. amicz) in XXXil, 21. 4, 
25. 33 XXXIX. 37. 10; xli. 24. 9. 

Still more striking are the twenty-four instances, where the indiscriminate use 
of the words amzcztza and societas to describe one alliance is actually found in 
the same sentence, ¢.g. xxv. 40. 4 ‘qui ante captas Syracusas aut non desciuerant 
aut redierant*in amzcitzam ut soczz fideles accepti cultique.’ The other cases are 
Vi. 2. 3. 43 Vil. 19. 43 XXI. 19. 5; XXII. 37. 10; XXiil. 10. 1; xxiv. 28. 6, 37. 7; 
XXV. 34. 2; XXVI. 24. 3.4} XXXIi. 19. 1; Xxxiii. 13. 8, 16. I. 2. 3. 11; XXXiv. 32. 16; 
XXXVI. 12, 2; xxxvii. 25.8; xxxix. 26, 12; xlii. 6. 8. 10, 44. 49; xlili. 6. 9, 7. 3; 


1 Moritz, Voigt—Das ius naturale etc., vol. i, 2 Cf. Voigt loc. cit. 
note 30 calls it ‘eine grenzenlose Nachlassigkeit.’ 
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xliv. 19.5 and 10.11; xlv.19.5. One would not care to affirm that the word socius 
meant exactly the same as the word amicus to Livy; but here is proof positive 
that it is quite hopeless to use his terminology as any assistance towards a 
practical classification into amzcz and into soczz. 

It would not be altogether impossible to attribute this confusion to the careless 
style in which Livy wrote. But other writers do not seem to show any great 
exactness.1 This want of exactness can to a large extent be ascribed to two 
causes, namely, the indifferent attitude to truth in comparison with form obtaining 
among the ancients, and hence their lower ideal of verbal accuracy, and, secondly, 
their want of interest in nations outside Italy. But there was another cause. The 
tendency to assimilate all classes of allies and subjects to one another was an 
everlastingly disturbing factor. Now the idea of historical evolution, which was 
well known to political theorists (e.g. to Aristotle) seems scarcely to have exercised 
much influence on practical historians. As a general rule, unless a Roman author 
mentions some particular and definite change of great importance, it is safest to 
suppose that he reflects the state of affairs of his own day only. The extant 
Roman historians all wrote after the Social War, when the status of allies and 
subjects had entered on a final stage, and they assume that the same condition of 
affairs has always existed: there is scarcely an attempt to trace the rise of the 
different classes of allies and subjects. This is not surprising. The tendency 
towards assimilation had already, as far back as the end of the Second Punic War, 
worked a revolution in merging all Italians into one type of soczus. The Social 
War was a step farther, and assimilated Italy to Rome. But this was not all: as I 
hope to show below, this policy early made itself felt among extra-Italian nations. 


The principle was to disregard all distinctions or privilege, and to bring all to the 


same ill-defined state of subjection to Rome. The continued progress of this 
levelling process throughout Roman history produced an uncertainty in the 
relations of Rome with the outside world which goes far to explain and excuse 


the vague attitude of ancient writers on this subject. 


Having considered the question of terminology, the next necessity towards 
making a classification into soczz and amcz is to make clear the relations between 
the foedus and the amicitza or soctetas. It is certain that neither were all the 
nonfoederate allies amzcz, nor all the foederate soczz. In order to disentangle the 
relationships of these three things, foedus, amicitia, soctetas, it will be best to begin 
by seeing what evidence there is for this classification of Roman allies into amzcz 
and soczz. 

Since the existence of two chief classes of Roman allies—the amzcz and 
the soczz—has nowhere been made the subject of special or lengthy explanation 
among ancient authorities, passing remarks and casual references become unusually 
important. Two passages have generally been quoted as proof. The first is 


1 I have examined the language of Tacitus, writings of Tacitus, Suetonius, Velleius Paterculus, 
Suetonius, Cornelius Nepos, and some of the and other writers of the early Empire to; keep the 
epitomists. There seems to be a tendency in the words amicus, amécitia for friendship only. 
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Appian Res Gall. 13: ‘... eis Nwpixovs ‘Papaliwv Eévous dvtas: érotodvto 8 oi 
‘Pwpaios E€vous, ols edidocay pev eivar hirous, dvdyxn 8 ovKx érhv ws dlrois 
érauvverv. This, however, is far from clear, and ‘£évoc’ might equally well, or 
rather better, be taken as referring to ‘hospites’!: in any case Appian is a 
very loose writer, whose use of such terms can hardly be made to bear much 
superstructure. Still, the passage is really illuminating, because it fixes the 
difference between two classes of allies by the standard of sending or withholding 
military help. 

The second passage generally quoted is Livy xlv. 25. 9, where, in speaking of 
the Rhodians, Livy says: ‘nam ita per tot annos in amzcitia fuerant, ut soctalz 
foedere se cum Romanis non illigarent: tune utique petenda soczetas uidebatur.’ 
Here there is a clear distinction drawn between soctetas and amzcitia, which in this 
case coincides with the presence and absence of a foedus. 

In the parallel passage of Polybius,? from which this is taken, the distinction 
is not made. It is evident that Livy has combined with it the sense of another 
passage, viz. Pol. xxxi. I. 4, where $ uA ¢ a is expressly contrasted with a uuma yia: 
‘» O€ ouyKAnTOs edwKEeY aTroKpioLY, Evy THY wev Pirlav (ze. the friendship 
existing between Rome and the Rhodians until now, 165 B.C.) rapeciwmrnee, epi 
dé TIS TUMMPAXLasS ovK Ehyn KaOnKEW avTH Tov’TO avyywpeiv ‘Podiois Kata 
TO Trapov. 

But clearer than either Appian Res Gall. 13 or L. xlv. 25.9 is L. xxix. II. 2: 
‘nullasdum in Asia soczas ciuitates habebat populus Romanus, tamen memores 
Aesculapium quoque ex Graecia quondam hauddum ullo foedere soczata, ualetudinis 
populi causa, arcessitum, tunc iam cum Attalo rege propter commune aduersus 
Philippum bellum coeptam amzzcitzam esse...’ 

These passages leave no doubt that the distinction between amzct and sociz 
was well understood by ancient writers.’ 

The further question of the relation of the /oedus to the amzcttia and to the 
soctetas is not so easily answered. It may be taken for granted without discussion 
that all soctz were foederatz. But what of the amicz? From L. xlv. 25.9 and 
Xxix. II. I, quoted above, it is obvious that an amzzcus could be nonfoederate. Yet 
there are numerous instances(e.g.in the case of the Aetoli,*Achaei,® Athens,® Messene,’ 
Philip,’ etc., where the existence of a foedus between the amicus and Romans is 
expressly mentioned. These peoples cannot be put in the same class as the 
Italians or soczz proper. On the other hand, there is absolutely no distinction to be 
drawn between their position and that of the nonfoederate awz7cz, such as Rhodes. 


1 There is not enough evidence to show whether Voigt:- Das tus naturale etc. vol. ii. p. 57, and 
the Noricans were Aospites or amzcé at this date. there are a few others, which he does not mention. 
2 Pol. (ed. Hultsch, 1868) xxx. 5. 6 ofrw yap hr ‘ L. xxvi. 24. 14, xxix. 12. 4, Xxxili. 34. 7, XXXIV, 


moayuatixoy Td woAlTevua Tay ‘Podiwy, as cxeddv Irn = 23. 7. 

reTTapaKovTa mpos Tous éxaTrdy Kexownkws 6 diuos 9 L. xxxix. 37. 10, xli. 23. 5. 9. 

‘Pwualois tay émipaverratayv Kal KadrAictwy Epywyr, 6 Tac. Ann. ii. 53. 3- 

7 L. xxxiv. 32. 16. 

3 L. xxxiii. 35. 5, xlil. 25. 4, 62. 5, xliv. 16. 5. 


otk €NEMOLNTO Moods QUTOVS TuMMaxXiay. 
3 Other less important passages are quoted by 
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Hence the negative result seems to emerge, that, though all soczz are foederatz, only 
some amzcz are foederatt, while others are nonfoederate.! 

But there are one or two passages in Livy which give light. 

At the end of the Second Macedonian War a foedus was concluded between 
Rome and Philip, of which Polybius (xviii. 44) and Livy (xxxiii. 30) give the 
terms. A little while after the conclusion of the /oedus, a Roman ambassador 
arrives at Philip’s court. His advice to Philip is quoted thus by Livy (xxwiii. 35. 5): 
‘Philippo suasit, quoniam facem impetrasset, ad soczetatem amicitiamgue petendam 
mitteret Romam legatos, ne, si quid Antiochus moucret, exspectasse et temporum 
opportunitates captasse ad rebellandum uideri posset.’ Here fax obviously refers 
to the foedus, and soctetas amicitiaque is the proper term for an amzcitia. Now 
the foedus between Philip and Rome was already at this time existing: for the 
negotiations were finally concluded in ch. 30, and the Isthmian announcement was 
already over, when the Roman legatus started for Macedonia (ch. 34.1). But the 
amicitia, if Philip still had to apply for it, was evidently not yet existing. Hence 
the only and obvious inference to be drawn is that ¢he foedus did not create an 
amicitia. 

This inference is strongly confirmed by another passage in Livy (xxxvi. 3 8), 
where, at the outbreak of the war with Antiochus and the Aetoli, the Senate 
applies to the Fetial College for information on some points of international 
etiquette. Among their difficulties was this: was the amzcztza to be renounced 
before war was declared? ‘num prius societas et amicitia eis renuntianda esset 
quam bellum indicendum?’ Now the declaration of war is nothing more nor less 
than a declaration that the foedus has been broken by the other side. Hence 
there is again a distinct separation of amzcztza and foedus: just as in the last 
instance the two were established separately, so here the two are broken off in 
quite different ways.? For according to the answer of the fetials, the mere refusal 
of the Aetoli to listen to the Roman ambassadors was sufficient to ‘ renounce’ the 
friendship: ‘amicitiam renuntiatam uideri, cum legatis totiens repetentibus res nec 
reddi nec satisfieri aequum censuissent ;’ but the declaration of war was only the 
result of an open and direct act of hostility, namely, the seizure of Demetrias: 
‘Aetolos ultro sibi bellum indixisse, cum Demetriadem, sociorum urbem, per uim 
occupassent etc.’ 

An exactly parallel case occurs before the outbreak of the Third Macedonian 
War. In the report of the Roman ambassadors sent to Perseus, they first complain 
of their bad reception, and then say that they have renounced the Roman friend- 
ship with Perseus: ‘se amicitiam et societatem renuntiasse’ (L. xlii. 25. 1) 172 B.C. 
But it is not till the beginning of the next year that a rogatio ad populum is 
carried in the comitia centuriata to declare war against him: ‘patres . . centuriatis 


1 Those amic? who were nonfoederate had generally 205 B.C. (see infra): hence the reply of the fetials is 
been admitted to friendship by a senatusconsultum. that there is now no necessity for a formal declaration 
2 As a matter of fact, the Romans considered the of war by the Romans. 
Joedus to have been broken by the Aetolians in 
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comitiis primo quoque die ferre ad populum consules (z.e. the new consuls for 171 
B.C. cf. § 8) iusserunt, ut, quod Perseus... aduersus foedus .. . sociis populi Romani 
arma intulisset etc. .. ut, nisi de iis rebus satisfecisset, bellum cum eo iniretur. haec 
rogatio ad populum lata est.’ (L. xlii. 30. 10) Here the renouncing of the amzcitia, 
and the declaration of war, z.e. the declaration that the /vedus is broken, are 
separated not only theoretically, but in point of actual time and fact. 

Yet another passage illustrates the fact that the ‘renunciation’ of friendship 
is distinct from the declaration of war. In 155 B.C. the ambassadors sent to Prusias, 
angry at his refusal to obey the Senate’s commands, then and there renounced the 
friendship, ‘t)v te @iXiay ameitavto Kai thv cuppayiay’ (Pol. xxxiii. 12. 5.). 
Nevertheless, not even on the return of the ambassadors to Rome was war declared, 
nor did hostilities break out. On the other hand, Prusias, as soon as he ceased to 
be an amicus sociusgque of Rome, was liable to attack from Attalus, who would not 
have dared to molest him while still under the protection of the Roman friendship. 
In fact, Rome did actually encourage Attalus and others to attack Prusias (Pol. 
ibid. § 9, cf. ch. 13); but at no time was Rome herself at war with Prusias. 

A case the reverse of that of Perseus and Philip, but equally well showing the 
independence between amzcztza and foedus, is that of the Aetoli, referred to above. 
Both their foedus and amicitza, which had begun together in 211 B.C., were broken 
off in 205 B.c. In 200 B.C. the amzzcztza is restored: (L. xxxi. 31. 20, ‘ restituendi’ : 
App. Jac. 3: cf. L. xxxiii. 35. 9, Xxxv. 32. 6, xxxvi. 3. 8.). But the /foedus is by 
no means restored at the same time (L. xxxvi. 27. 6.): this is further shown 
by the fact that they do not get Acarnania (L. xxxvi. II. 12, xiv. 31. 9. 12), nor 
Pharsalus (xxxiv. 23. 7); xxxi. 10. 9), nor Echinus (xxxiv. 23. 7), nor Thebae 
Phthiae (xxxix. 28. 9), to all of which places they were, according to Livy, entitled 
by their foedus (though as to this see Pol. xviii. 38. 4). Thus the restoration of 
the amzcitza in 200 B.C. did not entail restoration of the foedus. 

In the above passages the amzcztia is often spoken of as ‘renuntiata.’ This 
method of renouncing a friendship was largely practised by the Romans in private 
life! Its adoption by them in the case of public friendships signifies the possibility 
of terminating such friendships at will. But a foedus could not be terminated at 
will: it was in its very nature everlasting, and woe betide either side, who attempted 
to alter a tittle of it: they would incur the special enmity of the gods, who, 
according to the really sincere belief of the Romans, would infallibly bring defeat 
on the /foedifragi or breakers of the foedus. A declaration of war then does 
not amount to the w/fu/ dissolution of the foedus: it is merely an announcement 
that the other side has infringed some condition of the foedus, and an appeal to 
the arbitrament of the gods, to give victory to the side which has kept the foedus 
unimpaired. It is obvious that the /foedus differs vitally from the amzzcztia in this 
respect, if, as shown above, the latter could be renounced at will and without sin. 
Thus in the war with Perseus, the Romans claimed to have kept the foedus, but 
they had renounced the friendship. 

1 Tac. A. ii. 70 and vi. 29. 3, Suet. Gaz. 3, Cic. Verr. ii. 2. 36 $89. 
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The amzcetia, then, was not created by the fuedus: it was not an alliance: it 
was rather @ state of diplomatic relations, which can coexist with an alliance, or 
exist without it: thus we have diplomatic relations with all European nations, but 
not alliances with all. 

If then the amzcztia did not depend on the foedus, why were some of the amzcz 
foederatt, and what was the nature of their foedeva? Fortunately we have the 
terms of a certain number of foedera which were concluded between Rome and 
her amzce. 

These foedera sometimes begin with a clause, such as ‘amicitia esto.’! 
Sometimes they contain clauses ensuring the neutrality of an amzcus.2, Sometimes 
all mention of avwzzcztza or neutrality is omitted.* In each case, however, their real 
object is to effect a settlement after a war: their provisions are largely concerned 
with the ransom of prisoners, the payment of war indemnities, etc., etc.‘ In spite 
of their permanent form, they are really more in the nature of temporary 
agreements, for, with the fulfilment of these conditions, most of their clauses lapse. 
Therefore, when there are no special points to be settled, the /foedus is often 
discarded, and the general principles upon which an amzcetza rests are capable of 
being expressed in a Plebiscitum or senatusconsultum : cf. the case of the Termes- 
senses, Jews, Stratonicea, Chios, etc. etc. 

Thus an examination of the provisions in the /foedera of the amicz signally 
confirms the inference that the object of such a foedus was not to establish the 
validity of an amzcitia, but merely to confirm certain special points, which for some 
reason Rome or the other nation wished to be beyond controversy. 

To sum up my conclusions: 

It has been found (1) that all socez were foederate, (2) that ammzcz were either 
(a) nonfoederate or (0) foederate. If the latter, however, their /oedus was some- 
thing extra, independent of, and separate from their awzzcetza. It did not create an 
amicitia, though it could coexist with it. 

I now come to the principal point of this paper, namely the real distinction 
between a soctus and an amicus. This is to be found in their mz/ztary status, which 
I believe to be the test, both theoretical and practical, for dividing the amzcus from 
the soczus. 

The difference between the two classes is, that @ socius was bound to send, year 
wn, year out, a fixed amount of military help, which was under the absolute command 
of Rome: whereas an amicus was only bound to neutrality: tf he sent help, he sent 
tt of his own free will alone, determined the amount himself and the time during 
which tt should be available, and it was not subject to Roman command, except by 
spectal and temporary arrangement. 

The military status of the socz?® was defined by their foedera, which contained 


1 Pol. xxi. 45. r=L. xxxviii. 38. 2. 5 This military status of the soczzis obvious, and has 
® Pol. xxi. 45. 2=L. xxxviii. 38. 2. 3. been accepted by all. I have, therefore, not thought 
* Pol. xviii. 39 and 44=L. xxxiii. 30. it necessary to give proofs. Perhaps all the early 


* Pol. xviii. 39 and 44=L. xxxiii, 30. 2-1c. Pol. /foedera did not contain this clause, but by the time the 
xxi. 45. 6-20=L xxxviii. 38. 6.15. App. Mithr. 55. amicitia emerged (c. 250 B.C.) the principle was well 
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a clause stipulating for a fixed amount of military help every year. This was the 
only stable condition in the /oedera granted to soczz: beyond this one essential] 
clause, the terms of their foedeva might vary to any extent. 

But in examining the /oedera of the amicz, the remarkable fact becomes 
apparent that, what had been the central and only invariable clause in the /oedera 
of the soczz, is conspicuous by its absence. Thus the foederate amici were under 
no obligation to send assistance.} 

Nor could there be any such obligation on the part of the nonfoederate 
amice. 

Hence the very contents of these foederva establish the absolute identity in 
military status between the foederate and nonfoederate amici, while at the same 
time pointing to an incontrovertible difference in this respect between this united 
class of amzcz and the soczz. 

In fact, an amicus, whether foederate or nonfoederate, was absolutely free to 
follow one of three courses : 

(1) He could formally take up a position of neutrality. 

(2) He could informally do the same, z.e. simply abstain from sending help, 
without making any open declaration of neutrality. 

(3) He could send help to Rome. 

Rome herself was in an exactly similar position. She was bound to defend a 
socius, but when an amzcus claimed her help, she might either definitely refuse the 
application, or take no notice, or undertake to send troops. 

(1) The right of making a formal declaration of neutrality. It is possible to 
trace the gradual decline of this right among the amzcz of Rome. 

The principle of neutrality had been recognised from the earliest times in 
Greece. To Rome, however, the idea was foreign. Her attitude in the East was 
not doubtful. She acquiesced in the neutrality of Ptolemy during the Second 
Punic War, because it was the very utmost that she could expect (App. Res Svc. 1). 
But on the very next opportunity she entered a protest against it. As yet 
uninfluential in the East, she nevertheless ventured to insert a clause in the 
Aetolian treaty of 211 B.c. which should prevent her allies from taking up such a 
neutral position (L. xxvi. 24. 12): nothing gave her greater offence than the 
violation of this clause, a violation which she considered put an end to the whole 
relations between herself and the Aetoli. The Aetoli themselves, on the other hand, 
were evidently not greatly conscience-stricken. Contrast the Aetolian attitude in 
L. xxxiii. 34. 7 ‘de Pharsalo etc. postulantes, ut ex foedere sibi restituerentur’ 
and in xxxvi. 27. 5 ‘parantibus iis antiqua iura foederum ordiri,’ with the 
Roman attitude in xxix. 12. 4‘eo0 se uerterant Romani ab Aetolorum auxilio, 


established that a soczvs had to supply troops. There was usual. The use of /foedus for tndutiae is 
may have been a very few exceptions: perhaps negligence on Livy’s part, and a quite inaccurate 
Tauromenium, Cic. Verr. v. 19. 50. rendering ot Pol. xxi. 43 mpd trav cuvOnxay (foedus) 

1 There is no exception in L. xxxviii 13. 8 or 37.7. Kara Tas mpds Aevxiov duoroyias (tndutiac). The 
The reference here is to corn, which had to be /oedus was on the point of being completed, hence 
brought by Antiochus as a price of the zvdutiae, as _ the looseness of Livy’s language. 
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irati quod sine auctoritate sua aduersus foedus cum rege pacem fecissent,’ and in 
xxxiii. 13. II ‘uos,’ inquit, ‘ipsi, Quinctius, ‘societatis ipsius leges rupistis, quo 
tempore relictis nobis cum Philippo pacem fecistis, again in xxxvi. 27. 6 
‘absistere iis Flaccus iussit, quae ipsi uiolassent ac rupissent.’ 

During the war with Antiochus the question comes up again. The most 
important case is that of the Achaei. They had been amzcz of Rome since 198 B.C. 
(L. xxxii. 19. I-23. 3). Now (192 B.C.) the Aetoli and Antiochus send ambassadors 
to them, suggesting that they should be neutral and that this attitude need not 
interfere with their friendship with Rome (L. xxxv. 48. 9. 10). The advice of 
Flamininus, who was present, well illustrates the Roman attitude towards 
neutrality: he does not venture to deny that the Achaeans have a right to 
remain neutral: he merely says, ‘nam, quod optimum esse dicunt, non interponi 
uos bello, nihil immo tam alienum rebus uestris est: quippe sine gratia, sine 
dignitate praemium uictoris eritis’ (L. xxxv. 49. 13), which is a scarcely veiled 
threat. The subsequent decree of the Achaeans, ‘ut omnes eosdem genti 
Achaeorum hostess! et amicos, quos populus Romanus censuisset, iudicarent, 
bellumque et Antiocho et Aetolis nuntiari iuberent’ (L. xxxv. 50. 2), is a 
significant step in the decay of this right of neutrality of the amzcz. By it of 
their own free will they approximated to the less free position of the soczz.? 

In the same year the Aetoli suggest neutrality to Chalcis—‘ut salua 
Romanorum amicitia regem (Antiochum) quoque adsumerent socium atque 
The answer of the Chalcidians shows that they dare 
not take up a neutral position: ‘nam ipsis certum esse non modo non accipere 
moenibus, sed ne societatem quidem ullam pacisci nisi ex auctoritate Romanorum ’ 
($ 13). 

The conduct of the Boeotians shows that the Romans were to some extent 


amicum’ (L. xxxv. 46. 5). 


The same answer is given by Thyrreion (L. xxxvi. 12. 8). 


justified in regarding neutrality with disfavour, for it could too easily become a 
mere pretext for treasonable negotiations (L. xxxvi. 6. 4). Antiochus begs: 
‘amicitiam secum institui, non bellum indici Romanis. neminem quid ageretur 
fallebat: decretum tamen sub leni uerborum praetextu pro rege aduersus 
Romanos factum est’ (191 B.C.). But even here we do not know whether some 
of the Boeotian treachery is not due to the Roman dislike of neutrality. 

The opinion of neutrality which was entertained by the Romans at this period 
explains the following (L. xxxiii 35. 3): ‘Gnaeus Cornelius . . . percunctatus, si 
consilium non utile solum sed etiam salutare admittere auribus posset, cum rex 
gratias quoque se acturum diceret, si quid, quod in rem suam esset, expromeret, 
magno opere ei suasit, quoniam pacem impetrasset, ad societatem amicitiamque 
petendam mitteret Roman legatos, we, si guid Antiochus moueret, exspectasse et 
temporum opportunitates captasse ad rebellandum uideri posset’ Philip, not yet 


1 This is the reading of cod. Moguntinus alone. 
All other codd. have ‘omnes gentes fidos et amicos.’ 
* Though, of course, they could always withdraw 
their help by simply revoking their decree. Hence 
NO. III. VOL. I. 


they must still be reckoned as amicz, while e.g. the 
Aetoli must be reckoned as soczz from 188 B.C.: for in 
their case this clause occurs in their foedus or contract, 
from which they could never be freed. 
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being amzcus et soctus', would naturally be neutral and as such suspicious to 
Rome. If he became amicus et socius, evidently he would be expected not to take up 
this position, but to send voluntary assistance to Rome, as in fact he did (L. xxxiv. 
26. 10, XXXVI. 4. I). 

In 171 B.C., with the increase of the Roman power, it needs a very good reason 
indeed to explain the neutrality of Prusias during the Third Macedonian War: 
‘Prusias statuerat abstinere armis et quietus euentum exspectasse: nam neque 
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Romanos posse aequom censere aduersus fratrem uxoris se arma ferre et apud Persea 
uictorem ueniam per sororem impetrabilem fore’ (L. xlii. 29. 3). In the end, 
however, even he thought it more politic to send help (L. xli. 10. 12, 24. 3). In 
fact, the Romans now refuse to recognise the right of their azcz to remain neutral, 
a sign that the day of the amzcztia was over. Neither Rhodes nor Eumenes, the 
two greatest powers in the East, was able to justify in the eyes of the Romans an 
attitude of neutrality during this war. The Rhodians at the beginning of the war 
had sent the usual promise of help, which, however, had been refused (L. xlv. 23. 
5.6). Their subsequent neutrality is vigorously defended by them (L. xlv. 23. 1-5 
and 22. 4); but their excuses are utterly scouted by the Romans, though naturally 
their case was much damaged by their open pro-Macedonian sentiments and above 
all by their attempt at arbitration between Perseus and Rome. Eumenes got himself 
into similar disfavour by his attitude during the same war (L. xliv. 24, 25). It is 
even reported that a special lex was passed in order to deal him an insult (L. E/it. 
46, Pol. xxx. 20. 1-14). The story, whether of the negotiations, whether of the 
consequences, is doubtful, but illustrates the severe attitude of the Romans towards 
neutrals. 

(2) (3) To come to the other two cases, which practically fall together into 
one, namely, the voluntary nature of the milttary assistance sent to Rome by her 
amici, and by her to them. 

The evidence to be drawn from the contents of the /foedera has already been 
considered.’ 

There are also several passages in ancient authors which expressly confirm 
this principle. 

(a) The passage in App. Res Gall. 13 has been already noticed and has been 
judged to be too loose in its terms to bear much pressing. Still the distinction 
between being obliged to send help and being able to do so of one’s own freewill 
is sufficiently clear. 

(6) More trustworthy is a passage in L. xxxii. 8.9. In 198 B.c. Antiochus 
had attacked the dominions of Attalus, at a time when both were friends of the 
Roman people. Attalus, therefore, sends ambassadors to the Senate, asking either 
for help against Antiochus, or for the return of his own forces, which he had lent 
to the Romans for the war against Philip. The answer of the Senate is: ‘quod rex 
Attalus classe copiisque aliis duces Romanos iuuisset, id gratum senatui esse: 
auxilia nec ipsos missuros Attalo aduersus Antiochum, socium et amicum populi 


1 See p. 189. 2 See p. I9gI. 
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Romani, nec Attali auxilia retenturos ultra quam regi commodum esset : semper 
populum Romanum alienis rebus alieno arbitrio usum: et principium et finem in 
potestatem tpsorum, quit ope sua uelint adiutos Romanos, esse’ (L.. xxxii. 8.12). Here 
not only is the general principle stated most emphatically, but it is applied to three 
cases: 

(1) Attalus xeed not send help to his friends the Romans. 

(2) The Romans eed not send help to their friend, Attalus. 

” need not send help to their friend, Antiochus. 

(¢) So too in 200 B.C, Ptolemy sends ambassadors to Rome, with a proposal that 
one or other of themselves shall abstain from sending help to their common friends, 
the Athenians—‘ uel quieturum eum in regno, si populo Romano socios (z.e. amicos) 
defendere /zbeat, uel Romanos quiescere, si malint, passurum, atque ipsum auxilia 
... missurum’ (L. xxxi. 9. 3). It is clear that there was no obligation on the part 
of the Romans to defend Athens ; but they preferred to do so, and on the whole 
were exceedingly zealous to take up the causes of their amezci. 

(@) Nevertheless, the case of the Aedui proves that the Senate did occasionally 
refuse to send help. The Aedui were ‘ amici, fratres consanguineique’ (Cic. ad fam. 
vii. 10. 4, a@ Att. 1. 19, 2, Tac. A. xi. 25. 2, Caes. B.G. i. 33. 2, 44.17). Yet we are 
told ‘qua necessitate (the oppression of the Sequani) adductus Diuitiacus, auxilia 
petendi causa Romam ad senatum profectus zzfecta re redierat’ (Caes. B.G. 
vi. 12. 6). 

The voluntary nature of the help sent by the amzecz is confirmed most strongly 
by the recorded facts and details of joint warfare. 

In examining the wars which Rome undertook in Greece and Asia from 211 B.C. 
onwards one is struck by the immense difference in military position between the 
amict and the soczz. The usual remark made on this subject is that Rome thought 
so badly of her Eastern friends, and especially of their infantry, that she hardly 
cared to make use of them. But the Rhodians might well boast of having won 
Rome’s victories by sea and the Aetoli by land, though it was the practice of the 
Romans habitually to conceal the amount of assistance which she obtained from 
her allies. 

At first sight it might seem, however, that the resources of the amzci were as 
absolutely at the disposal of Rome as those of her soczz. For indeed the same 
word zmperare is applied to both. But a more careful examination shows that 
this was very far from being the case. The Roman general was able to command 
the forces of the soczz year in, year out, as a matter of course, in virtue of the 
binding clause in each foedus to that effect, which held good from generation to 
generation: if he was temporarily able to command the forces of an amicus, it 
was only because at the beginning of the war, the amicus had sent an embassy to 


1 It is interesting to notice how this has been Second Punic War, a fact passed over by Livy and to 
confirmed by the recently discovered fragment of some extent by Polybius. See Wilcken in Hermes 
Sosylos. From it we learn of the very great import- xl. p. 103. 

- 2 of the Massilian fleet to Rome during the 
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Rome especially to place his troops at Rome's disposal, Records of such embassies 
are exceedingly numerous: they were invariably received with the greatest 
empressement by the Senate: free quarters and handsome gifts were assigned to 
the ambassadors, and, more important, aformal decree of acceptance and of thanks 
seems to have been passed. Nothing could show more clearly the voluntary 
nature of the help offered: for at no period in her history was Rome wont to give 
thanks for what she thought she could demand. 

Here are a few examples of such embassies : 

L. xxii. 37. I-13. From Hiero, 216 B.c. | 

L. xliii. 3.6. Masinissa’s promises in 171 B.C. Repeated in 170B.c. L. xliil. 
6. II. 

L. xxxvi. 4. 1-9. Promises from Philip (accepted), Ptolemy (not accepted), 
Masinissa (accepted), and for extra help from Carthage (not accepted), 190 B.C. 

Pol. xxviii. 12. From the Achaeans to the Roman Consul, 171 B.C. 

L. xliii. 6. 1. ‘Multarum Graeciae Asiaeque ciuitatum legati’ (170 B.C.). 

These had been preceded the year before by legati, sent by the Romans 
themselves to Asia to collect promises of assistance (L. xlii. 26. 7, 29, cf. xxx. 
2. 3. 4) and to Greece (xlii. 37. 1-9.). This was an obvious course when war 
threatened. 

There is an interesting record of the reverse process, z.e. of Rome placing 
herself at the disposal of an amzcus. This was in 200 B.C. when Rome offered 
to assist Masinissa. L. xxxi. II. 12. 

For a decree of thanks and reward cf. L. xxii. 37. 10-13, Pol. xxi. 2. 

Extra help, after the amount due according to the foedus had been supplied, 
could be offered by the soczz, and was then in the same category as that of the 
amict, that is to say, the offer was made by special embassy and specially accepted 
by the Senate with thanks. In L. xxxvi. 4. 5-10 the distinction between the 
help due from the Carthaginians as soczz, and the extra voluntary help that they 
offer, is clearly drawn. 

As has been already noticed troops could be requisitioned from the soczz at 
any time. (Pol. i. 16. 2, Cic. Verr. V. 17. 43.) In fact, in times of peace, most of 
the disagreeable garrison and police duties were turned on to the shoulders of the 
socit.1 How different was the position of the amzcz! Their aid was offered for 
the course of one particular war and ceased with its termination. A new war 
necessitated new embassies and new promises. In many cases the offers were only 
made for a year, and had to be renewed during the winter or close season. 
(Cf. L. xxxvi. 4. I with xxxvii. 3. 9 and xliii. 3. 6 with xliii. 6. 11.) It is even 
demonstrable that the amzc¢e had the right of withdrawing their aid before their 
promise expired; but in this case, at least, they were under a moral, though not 
under a legal, obligation to show good cause for so doing, such as attacks on their 
own dominions. This was only fair, as otherwise Rome might have found herself 
in an exceedingly awkward position. Sucha case is that of Attalus in 198 B.C. 

1 Mommsen, 7st. of Rome, English Translation, 1894. vol. iii. p. 25. 
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(L. xxxii. 8. 9, quoted supra p. 194). The same thing happens in IgI B.C. 
(L. xxxvi. 42. 6) and again in 190 B.c. (L. xxxvii. 18. 8). Compare the advice of 
Hannibal to Antiochus ‘Seleucus ..si.. per Thraciam proxima Macedoniae 
coeperit depopulari, facile ab auxilio ferendo Romanis Philippum ad sua potis- 
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simum tuenda auertet’ (L. xxxvi. 7. 15); Philip, in 190 B.c., had sent an embassy 
to Rome promising ‘auxilia et pecuniam et frumentum’ (L. xxxvi. 4. 2); yet, 
when the army returns through Macedonia and Thrace, he is not commanded to 
help, but politely asked to do so (L. xxxvii. 7. 8), and later takes to himself the 
very greatest credit for so doing (L. xxxix. 28. 7,10). Antiochus IV, again, 
makes but a weak apology for the non-fulfilment of his promises in 171 B.C. 
(Cf. L. xlv. 13. 2 with xlii. 26. 7. 8, 29.6.) Later we find Juba withdrawing his 
help from Pompeius, in order to defend his own dominions against Sitius and 
Bocchus (Hirt. Bell. Afr. 25, cf. 48 and 55).? 

But, above all, it was in regard to the amount of men, etc., supplied, that the 
amict had such great privileges in comparison with the soczz, who were always liable 
to a fixed amount. Sometimes definite promises were made (L. xxii. 37. 5, 6, 8; 
Xxxvi. 5.8; xliii. 6. 11, 12,13): at other times carte blanche was offered (L. xxxvii. 
3.9: xlii. 26.8, 29. 7 ; xliii. 6.3, 13): often the ambassadors made definite offers and 
then finished with a general promise to supply anything else that Rome might want. 
These lavish promises were practically nominal: the amount of troops, ships, etc., 
to be sent, was entirely in the hands of the senders (L. xxxiv. 34. 5: each state is 
evidently to settle how much it can send, cf. xxxiii. 3. 7, 8), and depended on how 
far their interests were engaged in helping any expedition.2. Naturally the Roman 
general would state his necessities (Pol. xxvii. 7.1), and the amount sent must 
frequently have been a matter of arrangement between him and the amzcus. The 
word hortarz is often used of the wishes of the Roman general to the amzcz, eg. 
‘auxilia, ut pro uiribus suis quaeque ciuitates mitterent, est Aortatus’ (L. xxxiv. 
24.7). Sometimes the Roman general was present at the actual meeting when the 
numbers were fixed (L. xxxiil. 3. 7, 8, xxxv. 50. 3) ‘auxilia etiam, quo censuit 
Quinctius, quingentorum militum Chalcidem .. extemplo miserunt Achaei’ shows a 


mutual arrangement between the Roman imperator and the amzcz. Yet inthe matter 


of supplies, the Roman generals, from the nature of the case, were more inclined to 
hold the amzcz to their promises of unlimited aid. Thus the Athenian legati com- 
plain to the Senate (170 B.C.): ‘ii se, quod nauium habuerint militumque, P. Licinio 
consuli et C. Lucretio exposuerunt: quibus eos non usos frumenti sibi centum 


1 There is a doubtful story that Eumenes, in spite hortatusque ad capessendum secum bellum pollicentem 


of his promises in 172 B.c. (L. xlii. 26. 7. 8), had 
refused help in 169 B.C., without assigning any proper 
reason (L. xiliii. 13. 12). This rests on the 
authority of Valerius Antias, and is on a par with 
the story of Eumenes’ negotiations with Perseus. 

2 Cf. L. xxxviii. 12.{6. ‘Eumenem haud in 
tempore abesse credere consul, gnarum locorum 
hominumque et cuzus interesset frangi Gallorum opes. 
- attalum igitur fratrem eius accersit a Pergamo, 


Xr 


suam suorumque operam domum ad comparandum 
dimittit.’ The result is an advance-guard alone of 
1000 foot and 500 cavalry. Cf. the 10000 foot and 
1000 cavalry with which the Achaei came to the war 
against Nabis, in whose destruction they were so 
interested (L. xxxiv. 25. 3), with the 1000 and 1500 
men only contributed to the war against Antiochus. 
(L. xlii. 44. 6, 55. 10: cf. 1000 men in xxxv. 50. 3-) 
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milia imperasse, quod, quanquam sterilem terram ararent, ipsosque etiam agrestis 
peregrino frumento alerent, tamen, ne deessent officio, confecisse et alia, quae 
imperarentur, praestare paratos esse’ (L. xliii. 6. 3). There was evidently a good 
deal of overlapping and confusion: an unnecessary demand is recorded in Pol. 
x».vll. 7, where the Rhodian ships, which had been successfully despatched by the 
pro-Romanisers, were not wanted after all and returned. Again various amicz 
might supply the same article, or different Roman commanders would send in 
requests without consulting each other (Pol. xxviii. 13. 7-14). This became so 
serious, that in 170 B.C. the Senate found it necessary to pass a senatusconsultum, 
telling the amzzcz not to send in anything for which the Senate had not sent a formal 
request (L. xliii. 17. 23, cf. Pol. xxviii. 13. 11). 

Again, the troops of the amzcz, after having joined the Roman forces, were in 
a very much better position than the troops of the soczz. The latter, though they 
had their own praefectz, were absolutely under the command of Rome and consi- 
derably worse treated than the Roman citizen troops.! The troops of the amzcz 
were by no means under the command of the Roman general.” Of course, where 
concerted action was necessary, the Roman general was often commander-in-chief. 
Thus he placed the troops in battle: eg. at Magnesia and Cynoscephalae: cf. L. 
XXxXill. 7.7 and 13: the Roman line asks Flamininus for reinforcements: ‘ quin- 
genti equites et duo milia peditum, maxime Aetolorum, cum duobus tribunis 


’ 


militum (z.e. Roman officers) propere missa ;’ and L. xxxvii. 39. 9 ‘a parte dextra 
consul Achaeorum caetratis immixtos auxiliares Eumenis, tria milia ferme peditum, 


aequata fronte instruxit.’ On the other hand, in App. Syrv. 33 and 34, Eumenes 


cives his own orders to his troops, and even to some Roman and Italian cavalry, 


‘6c0t ‘Pwpaliwy avt@ xai ‘ItaX@v mwapeteraxato. So too in Hirt. Bell. Alex. 39 
Domitius Calvinus places Deiotarus’ troops, but in Cic. PAz/. xi. 13. 33 Deiotarus 
is expressly called ‘dux copiarum suarum. In App. &.C. ii. 70 we read 
‘Tlournio ... cvveudxovy ... Adxawves bid tots idiots BactXedor TeTaypévot, and in 
Dio C. xliii. 38. 2 (battle of Munda) we find that Bocchus is ‘ é€w0év mov twv 
cuvectnxoteayv. We may infer that, if the Roman commander had at his disposal 
the troops of the ‘ friends,’ it was because their own commanders had agreed excep- 
tionally to put themselves under his orders. Conversely, the Roman general might 
agree to lend some of his troops to an amicus (L. xxxii. 14. 1; xxxvii. 8.7). All 
these things were matters of arrangement between the parties concerned: cf. L. 
xxxi. 46. I-5, a meeting between Attalus, Pyrrhias the Aetolian, and the Roman 
commander, ‘ad colloguendum de ratione gerendi belli;’ xlii. 29. 4‘ Ariarathes 

..in omnia belli pacisque se consociauerat consilia ;’ xxxvi. 10. 10 ‘ex communi 


consilio ;’ xxxvii. 16. 1 ‘ Liuius... Rhodum prius iussus adire et omnia cum iis 
communicare consilia,’ cf. ch. 17; xlii. 57. 4 ‘consultantibus Romanis, quid agerent 


—aderant autem Eumenes et Attalus in consilio.’ In any case, the ‘friends’ always 


1 See Mommsen. Hist. of Rome iii. pp. 491, 492 were naturally under her own orders and discipline, 
(Engl. transl. 1894). cf. L. xxxvii. 39. 12. 
2 Such mercenaries as Rome hired from her friends 
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remained free to, and frequently did, undertake separate expeditions :! they gene- 
rally had their own camp,? and seized on their own plunder.’ 

A far more important privilege, and one most zealously guarded by the amici, 
was the right of being represented at all negotiations with the enemy, a right which 
sprang from the original ideal that all wars were joint-wars. The praetors and 
officials of the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues, Philip of Macedon, Attalus of 
Pergamum, the commander of the Rhodian fleet and the Athenian‘ magistrates 
were at different times present at the negotiations with the enemy, and there are 
records of numerous and important speeches made by them. Thus at the nego- 
tiations with Philip before Cynoscephalae, the demands of the amzcz are treated as 
of great importance (L. xxxii. 33. 4 to end of ch.). When Philip demands a 
private interview with the Roman general, this is at first refused ‘ne excludi 
At last it is arranged; but the amzci are 
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colloquio uiderentur socii’ (35. 6). 
scrupulously consulted—‘Quinctius haec rettulit ad socios etc.’ (§ 9), and their 
wishes considered (36. 5). There was evidently some sort of voting or taking of 
opinions: this is evident from ‘in hanc sententiam et ceteri sociorum principes 
concesserunt’ (36. 8) and from ‘cum omnes bellum decressent’ (xxxiv. 24. 7). How 
unusual it was for the Roman general to conduct any negotiations without the 
amici is shown by the special decree passed by the amzcz in L. xxxiv. 34.9 to 
enable Flamininus to do so. There was probably a similar decree of authorisation 
given him before Cynoscephalae: cf. L. xxxiii. 11. 3. 7, where his conduct before 
and after the battle is contrasted by the Aetoli, ‘ante pugnam omnia magna 


paruaque communicare cum sociis solitum: nunc omnium expertes consiliorum 
Flamininus had only taken on himself to 


esse: suo ipsum arbitrio cuncta agere.’ 
grant Philip zxdutzae for the burying of his dead, a truce which no one, least of all 
a Greek, could have thought of refusing. Even Livy admits, however, that this 
was a slight to the Aetoli: ‘et haud dubie decesserat iis aliquantum honoris’ 
(II. 7). 

There is no reason to suppose that the soczz were ever present at such negotia- 
tions, or that they encamped separately, or undertook separate expeditions. 


1 L. xxxi. 41. 3-42. 9. (Expedition of the Aetoli plaints of the Romans were, they only serve to show 


200 B.C.); xxxii. 13. 10-15, 14. 4 (activity of the 
Aetoli and Amynander 198 B.C.); xxxvill. 7. 2 
(naval expedition of Pleuratus 189 B.C.) ; xxxil. 4. 2 
(the Aetoli try to relieve Thaumaci 199 B.C.) ; xxxiil. 
14. I-15. 16 (the Achaei in Peloponnese 197 B.C.) ; 
xxxv. 25 (the Achaei against Nabis 192 B.C.); 
Xxxvii. 20 (the Achaei in Asia 190 B.c.); and many 
other examples, especially in naval warfare. 

* Oros. vi. 16. 3, Hirt. Bell. Afr. 48 and Bell. 
Alex. 63. This, perhaps, was hardly considered a 
privilege, cf. L. xlii. 26. 7—8. Probably again a 
matter of arrangement: cf. Cic. ad Adz. vi. 1. 14. 
For the use of the same camp cf. L. xxxvi. 10. 12; 
xlii. 55. 10; xliv. 13. 12 and perhaps xxxiv. 25. 3. 

8 The notorious case of the Aetoli at Cynoscephalae 

XXxlil. 10. 6, I1. 8). However bitter the com- 


how completely unfettered were the Aetoli by the 
discipline of the Koman general: cf. also perhaps 
L, xxxvii. 8. 8. In L. xxiv. 21. 9 we read of spoil 
‘given,’ ‘ data dono,’ to Hiero by the Roman people, 
The same in L. xxxvii. 31. 6 to the Rhodians. 

4 In the case of Athens this was particularly 
noticeable, as she contributed practically nothing to 
the wars, of one of which she had been the ostensible 
cause. Yet Attic legati are ubiquitous at the 
negotiations, etc. L. xxxi. 30. I-11; xxxil. 19. 5. 12, 
21. 213 XxXxili. 29. 8-115; Xxxiv. 23. 2-53 XXxXV. 
32. 7. 12-14, 33. 23 xxxvil. 6. 4-7. 63; xxxviil. 
3. 7, 9. 3, 10. 2. 4-6; Pol. xviii. 10.11. It was not 
so much that the Athenians were very favoured 
allies, as that they were useful for doing Rome’s dirty 
work. 
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To sum up: the soczz, by their foedera, were for ever bound to send a 
fixed number of troops or ships annually, which should be absolutely under 
Roman command. The amzcz, whether foederate or nonfoederate, were not bound 
to more than neutrality: if they sent troops, etc., they did so voluntarily, fixed 
the numbers themselves, and the time during which they should be available ; nor 
were these troops directly under Roman command. 

These distinct and important privileges of the amzc¢ suggest that mz/zfary 
status was the test which divided an amicus from a socius, 

If this is the case then the history of the Roman relations with the world 
shows a natural and intelligible development from a military point of view. 

The first step was the union of Latium into a military hegemony with Rome 
at the head. This military coalescence of the Latin tribes under Roman leadership 
rolled back successfully the threatening hordes of Aequian and Volscian. Step by 
step it was enlarged until the whole of central Italy was united into one great 
military power ; for as tribe after tribe submitted to Rome, the prize of victory in 
each case was the right to command the troops of her new allies, and each 
increase in the dominion of Rome was marked by a new bond of mutual military 
aid between her and her new sociz, z.e. by a foedus. Then fear of invasion from 
over sea, especially from the east, induced her to purchase the assistance of the 
Greek cities in the south rather than to wait and win it by conquest, especially in 
view of the impossibility of matching a land-power against a sea-power. Hence the 
extraordinarily favourable terms of the foedera with the towns of Magna Graecia, 
Joedera which, for the most part, date from about the time of the Pyrrhic invasion 
(e.g. with Velia and Rhegium c. 280, Heracleia 278, Locri 277 B.c.). But though 
these Greeks enjoyed complete freedom of internal government, it was in considera- 
tion of placing a fixed number of ships at the disposal of Rome, and thus the central 
idea of the foedus—mutual military aid—is preserved unimpaired, and Rome is 
enabled to advance the next step—namely, the conquest of Sicily. Here the same 
policy! is pursued, and the resources of Sicily are added to those of Italy to form 
one great military power. From this large and densely populated area Rome was 
able to draw that unfailing supply of troops, with which she finally wore out the 
mercenary armies of Carthage. But, as in so many respects, in this also the Second 
Punic War was a turning-point in the history of Rome. Carthage, it is true, became 
a soctus by a foedus of the old type in 202 B.C., in which was included a clause forcing 
her to send ships to Rome annually ; but so great was the change that had already 
been introduced that, were it not for an entirely casual remark of Livy (xxxvi. 4. 
10), we should have no knowledge of this all-important clause in her treaty, so 
completely does he pass it over in his account of the terms. 

This change was the introduction of the amzcitza. It is possible that this 
form of alliance had been known to the Romans as long as the soczetas and that 
both Massilia and Carthage (till 264 B.c.) were foederate amzcz of Rome. How- 


1 With Syracuse indeed, an amécitza was first and Syracuse became socéa like the rest of Sicily. 
formed—but this did not last after the death of Hiero, 
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ever this may be, it was to all intents and purposes a new form of alliance, which 
marks the beginning of Rome's connexion with her first Eastern friend, Ptolemy 
of Egypt, in 272 B.c.1 It in so far resembled the soczetas that a foedus was con- 
cluded ; but it was no such f/oedus as bound the Italian soczz to strict military union 
with their mistress. It ensured neutrality alone and friendly feeling, but it 
produced absolutely no identity of military undertakings. It was, in fact, the 
death-blow of the old foedus. From 229 B.C. onwards the whole of the Greek 
and Asiatic peoples gradually enrol themselves as friends of Rome, and in more 
and more cases the foedus is dropped or becomes a mere settlement after a war, 
entirely dissociated from the permanent conditions of the amzcztza. A transition 
stage is shown in the foedus of 211 B.c. An engagement was entered on with the 
Aetoli for mutual military help ; but the new state of things is plainly visible: 
the engagement was only meant to be a temporary one: it proved, in fact, 
shorter than was intended, and was not restored but replaced by an amzcetza. 

Was this great change, whereby Rome granted her allies terms so much more 
favourable, really part of a definite policy? Hardly. Italy, in spite of tribal 
cleavages, was yet ethnically a whole: the foedus and the fetzales were not Roman, 
or even Latin, but Italian institutions. It was but a natural development that 
central Italy should coalesce together into one military power connected by /oedera. 

But when Rome tried to force this system on extra-Italian nations, the attempt 
was a failure. At the very outset the old and cherished ceremony of declaring 
war had to be changed into a meaningless form ; and although one or two attempts 
to keep it alive were made later (L. xxxvi. 3. 8), it really ceased to have 
any meaning from the moment that Pyrrhus, the first foreign invader, landed in 
Italy (Serv. ad Virg. Aen. ix. 53). More fatal still was the failure to extend the 
system of the /vedus and the sponsio. The treaty, pax (L. viii. 17. 10), which 
Rome concluded with Alexander of Epirus in 332 B.C., we may indeed suppose to 
have been something in the nature of a foedus. It is at any rate reasonable to 
infer that it was a treaty of alliance, alliance against the Samnites and Lucanians, 
with which peoples both parties were in conflict. It was evidently part of a 
desperate scheme of Rome to form a coalition against Samnium before the 
outbreak of the Second Samnite War in 326: the detachment of the Lucani from 
the Samnite cause in 326 (L. viii. 25. 3) made it unnecessary for Rome to call upon 
Alexander for aid. But the overtures of Pyrrhus towards a peace ensuring probably 
simple neutrality, such as was common in Greece, are rejected. Later Roman 
historians invented a picturesque story of old Appius and Roman patriotism, 
but the rejection may also have been due in part to the suspicion of new 


and unusual terms proposed by the foreigner, alien from the familiar fetial system 


of military alliances. 

These are, however, isolated and exceptional instances. More instructive is the 
fact that the fe¢zale cus was never really introduced among the barbarians in the north. 
It is true that we hear of a good many compacts between Rome and Alpine tribes, 


1 Or with Rhodes in 306, if this early date be correct. 
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some of which are called foedera—but not one of them seems to have lasted beyond 
a very short time. Now the very essence of the foedus was its sacrosanct eternity. 
Perhaps it was found impossible to imbue the uncivilised and shifting population of 
the mountains with the respect due to these sacred, but peculiar, institutions. It 
seemed safer to insist on unconditional deditzo after every victory, and then 
to embody the virtual terms of peace in a factio granted by the Roman general. 
This finally became the regular method of procedure in dealing with many 
barbarian peoples who lacked a permanent dynasty. 

Neither did civilised peoples prove more amenable. Efforts to induce 
Carthage to recognise, eg. the sponszo, led to endless disputes during the Punic 
Wars. She absolutely refused to have the intricacies of an entirely alien system of 
international law developed to her detriment, and probably regarded as an unpar- 
donable insult the demand of Rome for the ¢raditio of Hannibal in 219, which 
according to Roman ideas was justifiable and perfectly regular, though indeed it 
is more than likely that the whole story of the incident of Saguntum has been 
falsified by Roman historians in order to place Roman conduct in a good light. 
Much of that evil reputation which clung to the ‘ foedifragi Poeni’ must have 
had its origin in real misunderstandings due to the clash of two different systems 
of international ethics and ceremonies. Apparently each nation clung to its own 
ritual, for we are told by Polybius (iii. 25. 6) that, in making the treaties, the 
Romans and Carthaginians each swore by their own gods. 

In the west the Romans made desperate efforts to work the /foedus and 
sponsio and gained some apparent triumphs, ez. over the Numantines, who could 
obtain no satisfaction for their broken treaty beyond the empty offer of the 
tradttso of Mancinus. As we know, this offer was refused.! In reality Rome was 
entirely unable to engraft the system: for we find the Gaditani quite ready to 
rely on a sponsio, instead of securing for themselves the assurance of a /oedus, and 
—this is important—the Romans themselves have for years acquiesced in the 
arrangement as perfectly sufficient and satisfactory (Cic. pro Balbo § 34). This 
shows how little value the once all-important ceremonies of the /foedus came 
to have. 

Yet for long, in spite of the neglect of fetial ceremony and ritual, the 
spirit of the foedus—namely the spirit of indissoluble, everlasting military alliance— 
did not altogether vanish. Spanish and Gallic cavalry, Ligurian light-armed troops, 
and Carthaginian warships formed an integral part of Roman army and flect. 
The next step forward in Rome’s career of conquest brought her into contact 
with the Greeks, among whom she found a complicated and highly developed rival 
system of international usage. Her new friends had thoroughly adopted the 
principles of arbitration, neutrality, and temporary military alliances: they would 


have nothing to say to an indissoluble oath of military subjection. It must also 


be remembered that their uninterrupted aid was not nearly so vital to Rome as 


1 A similar and much earlier case among the (Bekker), cf. fr. 61 for the attitude of the Cartha- 
Ligurians in 236 B.c. is found in Dio Cass. fr. 45 ginians towards the ¢radztzo. 
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that of the Italians had been. The wars preceding the Second Punic War and 
the Second Punic War itself were wars for existence: the wars following were 
wars for conquest. 

Hence the rise of the amzcztia, or amicitia soctetasque, which was in its nature 
a compsemise: it preserved the Roman principle of perpetuity by being a friend- 
ship with ut fixed termination—amzcztza—, and the Greek principle of temporary 
alliances, by the aid only offered in times of stress—et soctetas. 

A question may perhaps arise, why this modification did not develop before, 
when Rome came into contact with the cities of Magna Graecia, which were also 
Greek. It seems plausible to suppose that these Greeks, who were then no very 
vigorous specimens of their race, and who must have been to a large extent 
italianised by the effect of time and surroundings, were willing to adapt them- 
selves to the Roman requirements, in consideration of being delivered from the 
terrible scourge of the Bruttii and Lucani. Besides, though their foedera were the 
same in principle as those of the other soczz, they worked out very differently in 
practice. It was easy to find the money to provide the ships and to pay the poorer 
classes or the mercenaries who rowed them : personal service was never required of 
these Greeks, whereas the Italian manhood was killed off in the Roman battles, or 
sent to the dreaded garrison-duty in far distant Spain. How extraordinarily 
favourable the clauses of these Greek /foedera must have been may be inferred from 
the fact that, when in 89 B.C. the advantages of the Roman citizenship were offered 
to the Greeks, some of them hesitated long before exchanging it for their present 
privileges (Cic. pro Balbo 8. 21.) 

It is remarkable how soon the amzcitza decayed and the Roman principles 


gained the victory. Not only is it possible to trace the gradual] loss of the right of 


making a formal declaration of neutrality, which culminated in the Rhodian fiasco 
of 167 B.C., but Rome became practically able to overawe the smaller amzcz and 
force them to send some sort of contributions to her aid, cf. L. xxxii. 39. 10, xlii. 
48.8; Pol. xxviii. 13. 10. 11; Diod. Sic. xxxvi. I. 

More significant is the revival of the soczetas. The Aetoli and the Rhodians, 
in the days of their weakness and their fear, consented to become soczz of Rome 
and to be bound by a /oedus of the old type (Pol. xxi. 32, L. xxxvil. II, I-9). 

But even more suggestive of the altered position of Rome in the world, as 
mistress rather than friend, is the growth of a type of amzcitza, which has not a 
little of the soczetas about it. Such ‘friends’ approximate to the position of the 
sociz, inasmuch as they have a defensive league with Rome, z.e. they are bound to 
assist Rome, and Rome is bound to assist them, in any case where a third party is 
the aggressor: they approximate to the position of the amzcz, inasmuch as there is 
no offensive league, ze. no obligation to assist where either of themselves is the 
aggressive party. This distinction is, of course, of the greatest importance. It 
allows to the amicus the right of declaring war, ze. an independent foreign policy, 
7.¢. a national existence: the true soczz (/talict) cannot be said to have had an 
independent national existence. Moreover, these friends had the title of amzcz et 
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socit (cf. the inscriptions quoted below, and Jos. Azz. xii. 10. 6, xiv. 10. I. 3. 8. 20), 
and in other respects the privileges of such. These were the right to sacri{ ce on 
the Capitol, the right to set up a copy of the treaty in a public place, the right to 
speak before the comitia once a year, and above all—freedom from conscription : 
cf. Jos. Anz. xii. 10. 2. 6, where it is clear that no conscription could take place in 
Jewish territory :+ this shows that these alliances were true amzcztiae, not’ soctetates. 
Again, their position could be defined by a senatusconsultum (cf. again the case of 
the Jews) and need not rest on a foedus. They must therefore be classed with the 
amict and not with the soczz. 

I give the most important examples of this type of alliance: 

(a2) Cibyra. An inscription preserves the last half of a foedus, dated between 
188 and 169 B.C. (Dittenberger /uscr. Ortent. Graec. ii. 762). 

(6) The Jews, 160 B.c. The records are Jos. Ant. xii. 10.6 and I AZacc. 8 sqq. 
Renewed before 135 B.C. by Simon Maccabaeus: Jos. Avz¢. xiii. 7. 3, and in 128 B.C. 
by Joannes Hyrcanus I: Jos. Av?. xiii. 9. 2. 

(c) Mytilene. Renewed by Caesar in 45 B.c. (C.ZZ. xii. 2. 35) and again by 
Augustus in 25 B.C. (z02d.). 

(2) Methymne. Probably a little before that of Astypalaea in 105 B.c. The 
last part of the foedus is preserved in an inscription (Dittenberger Sy/loge Inscr. 
Graec. (1898) vol. i. no. 319). 

(e) Astypalaea 105 B.c. The inscription is known (C./.G. /usularum maris 
Aegae? ili. 173), but the stone itself lost. 

Doubtless there were many more of these fvedera or senatusconsulta. During 
the wars in the East against Mithridates, there must have been a pretty general 
revision of the status of the towns of Asia Minor, some forming these defensive 
leagues, some becoming sociz. 

Accordingly the end of the Third Macedonian War ushers in a distinct change 
in the foreign policy of Rome. There is not only a recrudescence of the pure 
societas, but the amzcitia is affected as well. Henceforward three kinds of alliances 
continue to be formed, societates, looked on perhaps somewhat as a disgrace, and 
two more, regarded as favours, namely, the old and the new type of amzcztza. Thus 
is inaugurated that famous system, whereby Rome, mistress rather than friend, 
constituting herself the dispenser of reward and punishment, alternately flatters and 
insults the rest of the world. 

LOUISE E. MATTHAEI. 


1 The Jewish soldiers mentioned later in §$11, Eastern city: cf. "Iovda:0: moATrat ‘Pwuaiwy 
12, etc. of the same ch. were liable to conscription, passim. 
because they were Roman citizens, resident in some 
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Epist. 14 15 p. 39 12 Hense: ‘quid ergo? utique erit tutus, qui hoc 
propositum sequetur?’ promittere tibi hoc non magis possum quam in homine 
temperanti bonam ualetudinem, et tamen facit temperantia bonam ualetudinem. 


Quis uerebitur temperanti bonam ualetudinem promittere, si fit temperantia ? 
Supplendum est ‘<ad> bonam ualetudinem’, cf. Ef. 68 13 p. 219 3: ‘haec aetas 
optime facit ad (=apposita est ad) haec studia’, 92 6 p. 391 6: ‘ad hanc uitam 
facit titillatio corporis’, Dza/. ix 6 2 p. 256 16 Hermes: ‘quorundam contumacia 
non facit ad aulam’. 


Epist. 20 2 p. 56 25: facere docet philosophia, non dicere, et hoc exigit, ut ad 
legem suam quisque uiuat, ne orationi uita dissentiat, ut ipsa inter se uita... his 
sit omnium actio + dissertionum color sit. 


‘dissertionum’ uel ‘dissensionum’ (Z) ex antecedenti ‘dissentiat’ esse ortum 
primus uidit Madvig scripsitque ‘ne orationi uita dissentiat, aut ipsa inter se uita, 
unus sit omnium actio[dissertio]num color [sit]’. Sed uoculam ‘una’, quae post 
‘uita’ licet correcta in Z legitur, non fuisse delendam e similibus locis colligas: Ef. 
p. 206 22: ‘unitas uitae’, p. 325 13: ‘beatam uitam unam esse’ (cf. etiam M. 
Antonin. ix 23: ‘attn () mpakis) Ssaomd tov Biov kai ovK é& éva eivar’). Itaque 
codicum / et Z! uestigia secutus suspicor: ‘ut ipsa inter se uita uza szt, ut unus sit 
omnium actionum color [sit]’. Vltimum ‘sit’ in deterioribus quibusdam mss. non 
legitur teste Fickerto. De anaphora cf. p. 364 14: ‘tertium est, ut inter impetum 
actionemque conueniat, ut in omnibus istis tibi ipse consentias ’. 


Epist. 26 2 p. 79 19: exultat (animus) et mihi facit controuersiam de senectute. 
hunc ait esse florem suum. credamus illi: bono suo utatur. ire in cogitationem 
iubet et dispicere, quid ex hac tranquillitate ac modestia morum sapientiae 
debeam, quid aetati, et diligenter excutere, quae non possim facere, quae nolim, 
+ prodesse habiturus. + ad qui si nolim quidquid non posse me gaudeo. quae enim 
querella est, quod incommodum, si quidquid debeat desinere, defecit ? 


In loco desperato tentaui ‘prozzde habiturus atque si nolim, quidquid non 
posse me gaudeo’, nisi praestat ‘ proinde—ac’, ut alibi noster (de Benef. p. 62 18 
p- 154 6 Hosius). ‘proinde’ (proide) abiit in ‘prodesse’ (prodée). De uerbis 

-.-3se—nolle’ cum obiecto uide quae adnotabimus ad Déa/, xii 10 3. 
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Epist. 45 8 p. 125 16: sic ista sine noxa decipiunt, quomodo praestigiatorum 
acetabula et calculi, in quibus me fallacia ipsa delectat. effice, ut quomodo fiat 
intellegam, perdidi usum. 


Suspicor ‘perdidi /usum’ (=actum est de animi auocatione), cf. 95 33 p. 432 
15: ‘per lusum ac iocum occiditur’, 102 2 p. 471 25: ‘tam bellum somnium 
perdidi’. 


Epist. 49 5 p. 138 8: negat Cicero, si duplicetur sibi aetas, habiturum se 
tempus, quo legat lyricos: eodem loco * * * dialecticos: tristius inepti sunt. illi 
ex professo lasciuiunt, hi agere ipsos aliquid existimant. 


Recte quidem suppleuit Haase ‘eodem loco <pone> dial.’, cf. Dzal. vii 5 2 
p. 200 21: ‘eodem loco pone homines—’, sed rem non absoluit ; haec enim fere 
desiderantur: ‘eodem loco dialecticos <pone, nisi quod> tristius inepti sunt’. 
Cf. Dial. p. 78 17: ‘ferarum iste conuentus est, nisi quod illae inter se placidae 
sunt’; de uerbo postposito cf. de Benef. p. 38 11: ‘eodem loco latronem pone’, 
Epist. p. 159 23: ‘in his—essedas transcurrentes pono’. 


Epist. 72 3 p. 239 19: non multum refert, utrum omittas philosophiam an 
intermittas. non enim ubi interrupta est, manet, sed eorum more, quae intenta 
dissiliunt, usque ad initia sua recurrit, quod a continuatione discessit. 


V ‘dissiliunt’ superscr. e (a prima manu ut uidetur); uoluit ergo librarius 
‘desiliunt’. Fuerit olim ‘vesiliunt’, quod praestare uidetur; et in uno 
Ottoboniano legitur ‘ vetenta dissiliunt.’ 


Epist. 76 30 p. 268 2: dominis suis incubant grauia et illos semper premunt, 
aliquando et inlidunt. 

Lipsius edidit ‘elidunt’, recte ut uidetur; cf. p. 40 27: ‘maiore corporis 
sarcina animus eliditur’, p. 202 15: ‘iniurias uirtus—elidit atque opprimit’, de Clem. 
p. 225 19: ‘turba—eliditur’, VV. Q. vi 12 1: ‘ premit et elidit.’ 


Epist. 77 5 p. 270 20: Tullius Marcellinus, quem optime noueras, adulescens 
quietus et cito senex,—coepit deliberare de morte. 


Relege, sis, quid de hoc Tullio scripserit Seneca in Ef. 29, et finge tibi nunc 
eum dici quictum! Sed emendatio in promptu est: adi Zerent. Hunuch. iv 4 21: 
‘Hic est w#zetus uetus ucternosus senex. 


Epist. 77 15 p. 273 10: Tam prope libertas est: et seruit aliquis? ita? non sic 
perire filium tuum malles quam per inertiam senem fieri? 

Ante Buechelerum interpungebatur ‘ita non—malles eqs.” = ottws ove—; 
de qua rogandi formula Epicteto usitata egimus in Class. Rev. xx 2 p. 107,a. Cf. 
de Benef. p. 29 3: ‘Ita tu hominem non seruabis in tenebris ?’ 


Epist. 80 6 p. 290 12: compara inter se pauperum et diuitum uultus: 
saepius pauper et fidelius ridet; nulla sollicitudo in alto est; etiam si qua 
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incidit cura, uelut nubes leuis transit: horum, qui felices vocantur, hilaritas ficta est 
eqs. (= Excerptum de paupertate 80 6 p. 460 Haase). 


Vix uere dixeris ‘saepius’ ridere pauperes quam diuites simulatores, quibus ut 
ipse dicere pergit Seneca ‘interdum non licet palam esse miseros, sed inter 
aerumnas cor ipsum exedentes necesse est agere felicem,’ certe uultu non indicatur 
quam saepe quis rideat, sed quae sit risus indoles. ‘Saepius’ ortum uidetur ex 
compendio uocis ‘ simplicius’, cf. fragm. 90 p. 435 Haase: ‘inexplorata fronte, per 
quam produntur animi, incertum est quam simpliciter detegatur ira, quam fideliter 
desinat,’ Cic. pro Plancio 9 22: ‘fidelis et simplex regio’, de Off 1 26 92: ‘uiuere 
simpliciter, fideliter ’. 


Epist. 82 12 p. 304 1: omnia ista per se non sunt honesta nec gloriosa, sed 
quicquid ex illis uirtus adiit tractauitque, honestum et gloriosum facit. 


Non audeo quicquam mutare quamquam ualde dubito an scripserit Seneca 
‘adtigit,’ coll. 66 8 p. 199 I: ‘(uirtus) quidquid attigit,’ in similitudinem sui adducit 
et tinguit :—quidquid tractauit, id amabile, conspicuum, mirabile facit,’ collatis 
etiam p. 310 30: ‘ait’ (P) pro ‘agit’, p. 319 17: ‘adiectu’ (P) pro ‘adgestu’, p. 331 
22 : ‘subiebat’ (P) pro ‘subigebat’, p. 342 17: ‘sacrileia’ (V) pro ‘sacrilegia’ ; 
contra p. 150 I1: ‘agebat’ (V/") pro ‘aiebat’, p. 357 4: ‘congectus’ (V) pro 


‘“coniectus’, 


Epist. 84 8 p. 318 6: etiam si cuius in te comparebit similitudo, quem admi- 
ratio tibi altius fixerit, similem esse te uolo, quomodo filium, non quomodo 
imaginem: imago res mortua est. ‘quid ergo? non intellegetur, cuius imiteris 
orationem ? cuius argumentationem ? cuius sententias?’ puto aliquando ne intellegi 
quidem posse, si magni uiri. * * * nec enim omnibus, quae ex quo uelut exemplari 
traxit, formam suam impressit, ut in unitatem illa competant. 


Si ita scripsisset Seneca ut uolebat Madvig: ‘si imago uera sit: haec enim 
omnibus—’ uel ut editor: ‘si imago est, nedum si magni uir ingenii omnibus— ’, 
non uideo quomodo non summae inconstantiae reus euaderet, ut qui paulo ante 
nihil magis damnauisset quam ipsam imaginem, rem mortuam : neque (in Madvigii 
coniectura) plane intellego quid sit ‘imago formam suam alicui rei imprimens’. 
Sed in eo cum editore consentiens quod ex uno deteriore codice uerba ‘ magni uir 
ingenii’ adseruanda esse putat (cf. p. 543 12: ‘magni uir ingenii’) in sequentibus 
unam litteram muto: ‘si m. u. i. omnibus, quae ex quo uelzt exemplari traxit, 
formam suam impressit’, ut haec omnia cum praecepto concinant (p. 317 13): ‘nos 
quoque has apes debemus imitari et quaecumque ex diuersa lectione congessimus, 
separare, melius enim distincta seruantur, deinde adhibita ingenii nostri cura et 
facultate in unum saporem uaria illa libamenta confundere, ut etiam si apparuerit, 
unde sumptum sit, aliud tamen esse quam unde sumptum est, appareat.’ De ‘si’ 
(post ‘aliquando’) = ‘nempe si’ cf. ex. gr. p. 424 16: ‘aliquando (praecepta) 


' attingere = contingere quod legitur p. 22g 21, 237 15; cf. p. 561 2 (contactu), Dia/. p. 61 30, et 
Gertz. ad Déa/, vii 16 1. 
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frustra admouentur, si animum opiniones obsident prauae’, p. 533 17, De Benef. 
p. 147 15, Dial. p. 85 18. 


Epist. 85 36 p. 329 3: itaque gubernatori fort-*se noceat, cum eius ministerium 
aliis promissum tempestate impeditur: sapienti non nocetur a paupertate, non a 
dolore, non ab aliis tempestatibus uitae. 


‘cuius’ quod V P habent pro ‘cum eius ’ asseruari potest, si ‘noceatur’ 
scribitur, quod suadere uidetur sequens ‘non nocetur. Schweighaeuseri coniec- 
turam repetere me uideo. 


Epist. 89 15 p. 36417: quid enim prodest in te aestimata habere omnia, si sis 
in impetu nimius ? 


Sic Buecheler pro ‘inter aestimata’; notandum tamen etiam in EF. 95, 59 
p. 439 23: ‘hoc nescies, nisi constitutionem ipsam, qua ista inter se aestimantur, 
inspexeris ’, in & primo scriptum fuisse ‘inter aestimantur’, ubi Gertz ‘rite aesti- 
mantur’ suspicatus est. Itaque aut utrobique ‘inter se’ scribendum esse uidetur, 
aut verbo ‘interaestimare’ sic usus esse Seneca putandus est, ut esset pro ‘ (res) 
inter se comparando aestimare’ (p. 295 16, de Benef. p. 116 22). 


Epist. 92 4 p. 390 16: quid potest desiderare is, cui omnia honesta con- 
tingunt? nam si possunt aliquid non honesta conferre ad optimum statum, 
in his erit beata uita, sine quibus honesta. et quid turpius stultiusue quam 
bonum rationalis animi ex inrationalibus nectere? quidam tamen augeri summum 
bonum iudicant. 


Retinendum puto quod est in mss.: ‘sine quibus non est’ (sc. beata) i.e. 
ad beatam uitam (optimum statum) iam wecessaria erunt inhonesta, si sine his 
beata non erit; iam non conferent, sed erunt condicio sine qua non; 
cf. Ef. 124 15 p. 596 12 ubi demonstratur in muto animali bonum non esse: ‘in 
quo non potest beata uita esse, nec id potest, quo beata uita efficitur.’ 
Ceterum uerba ‘et quid—nectere?’ transpono ad 6 p. 391 5: ‘alterum illud, 
uoluptas, bonum pecoris est. adicimus rationali inrationale, honesto inhonestum : 
<et quid turpius stultiusue quam bonum rationalis animi ex inrationalibus 
nectere ?>’. 


Epist. 92 19 p. 395 7:—crus solidum et lacertus et dentes et horum sanitas 
firmitasque. 

‘et ceterorum sanitas’ Buecheler, ‘et ossium s.’ editor, quod praestare 
uidetur, sed potius mihi erat ‘et neruorum’, cf. p. 277 6: ‘maximi dolores 
consistunt in macerrimis corporis partibus: nerui articulique et quicquid aliud 
exile est, acerrime saeuit, cum in arto uitia concepit’, p. 571 12: ‘alias nemii nos, 
alias pedes uexant’, p. 478 2: ‘ossa neruique, firmamenta fluidorum ac labentium ’, 
Dial. p. 72 8: 


‘ossa neruique et articuli, firmamenta totius et uitalia’. 
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Epist. 94 17 p. 408 2:—erit ipso, quem monebit, insanior: [si]bilis nigra 
curanda est. 


‘sibilis’ A &, sed prior ‘s’ correcta in B; fortasse fuit ‘ez.’ 


Epist. 95 36 p. 4338: ‘quid ergo? non quidam sine institutione subtili 
euaserunt probi—?’ fateor, sed felix illis ingenium fuit et salutaria in transitu 
rapuit, nam ut di inmortales nullam didicere uirtutem cum omni editi et pars 
eorum est bonos esse, ita quidam ex hominibus egregiam sortiti indolem in 
ea, quae tradi solent, perueniunt sine longo magisterio et honesta complexi 
sunt, cum primum audiere. unde ista tam rapacia uirtutis ingenia uel ex se 
fertilia. 

‘sunt ista—’ Windhaus (Progr. des Ludwig-Georg’s Gymn. zu Darmstadt 
1879 p. 16), a sententia quidem aptissime, a palaeographia minus. Fortasse 
supplendum est ‘<ab>unde ista—fertilia’, cf. de Clem. p. 236 22: ‘felix abunde sibi 


visus ’. 


Epist. 95 46 p. 436 11: hoc in omnibus rebus accidet nobis, <nisi> exi- 
muntur quae reprendunt animos et detinent et +preconarique totos uetant. 


‘ire conarique totos’ (=toto animo p. 424 22) Buecheler. An ‘ p<erge>re 
conarique—’? Cf. p. 486 19: ‘agmine facto gens illuc humana pergeret’, Dzad/. p. 31 
13: ‘ad illa nitens pergensque’. 


Epist. 102 11 p. 474 3: deinde claritas desiderat multa suffragia? potest et 
unius boni uiri iudicio esse contenta: nos bonus bonos iudicat. 


Mueck proposuit: ‘nos (Stoicos) unus bonus bonos iudicat’, sed neque de 
Stoicorum solorum claritate agitur neque non iustam controuersiam haec possit 
prouocare sententia?, ut ea quoque quae est in Windhausii coniectura: ‘unus bonus 
bonos iudicat’. Desideratur potius ‘nus bonus pro omnibus? iudicat’ = quod 
paulo post sequitur ‘si de me bene uir bonus sentit, eodem loco sum, quo si omnes 
boni idem sentirent’. Verum utut haec sunt, certe ab interpunctione locus 
laborat: respondetur ad 8 (p. 473 9 sqq.); omnia quae illic a ficto aduersario 
una proferuntur, diuisa percenset Seneca, unde sic interpungendum est : ‘ deinde: 
“claritas desiderat multa suffragia”: potest et unius boni uiri iudicio esse 
contenta’. Vide quae scribemus ad Benef. III 14 p. 63 6. 3 


Epist. 102 27 p. 478 14: aequo animo membra iam superuacua dimitte et 
istuc corpus diu inhabitatum pone: scindetur, obruetur, abolebitur. quid con- 
tristaris ? ita solet fieri: pereunt + saepe uelamenta nascentium. 

‘secundae’ (secde) pro ‘saepe’ Buecheler. Potest etiam in ‘sepe’ latere 
‘zepe’ (nempe), quod non semper primo loco ponit Seneca, uelut p. 8 5, Deal. 
p. 348 16. 


' Id enim quod in uersione ponit Mueck (Obss. uns fiir gut zu erklaren’ uereor ut in latinis insit 


. critt. gramm. p. 9): ‘uns geniigt ein einziger Guter, 2 Dial. p. 320 11: ‘hic pro omnibus est.’ 
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Epist. 104 2 p. 481 17: nam cum sciam spiritum illius (Paulinae meae) in meo 
uerti, incipio, ut illi consulam, mihi consulere. et cum me fortiorem senectus ad 
multa reddiderit, hoc beneficium aetatis amitto. uenit enim mihi in mentem, in 
hoc sene et adulescentem esse, cui parcitur. 

Cum non in omnibus sed in hac re tantum aetatis beneficio non utatur, quod 
sibi iam consulere incipit tamquam adulescenti cui parcitur, propono: ‘<in> 
hoc—’ (sc. in consulendo mihi): opponitur ‘ad multa’. 


Epist. 104 6 p. 482 24: ut primum grauitatem urbis excessi et illum odorem 
culinarum fumantium, quae motae quicquid pestiferi uaporis + obruent, cum 
puluere effundunt, protinus mutatam ualitudinem sensi. 

Auide arripio, quia absurdum, quod in nonnullis libris est ‘ obruerant’, quod 
si detergeas inuenies ‘obructant’. Comparantur culinae cum stomachis ex 
crapula fetentibus (Z/. p. 430 13: ‘quam foedi itaque pestilentesque ructus 
sunt! ’). 


Epist. 104 20 p. 486 23: te igitur emenda, onera tibi detrahe, et 
[emendal] desideria intra saltem modum contine. 

Dittographiam, quam frustra corrigere tentauit editor (‘demenda’), eieci; ab 
huius modi uitiis, partim iam agnitis et remotis!, partim adhuc remouendis nec 
emendandis, ne Senecae quidem libri integri manserunt: exempli gratia citentur 
loci hi: 

Epist. p. 532 10: ‘[pro] milite prouincias optinent’, corr. Buecheler, quem 
secutus est editor. 

Ibid. p. 461 2: ‘ferae suos diligunt, quarum [contria] concitatus [actus] est 
amor’. Dittographiam corruptam remouit Fickert, emendare conatus est 
Buecheler. 

Ibid. p. 442 24: ‘aliis Caesareanas opes, aliis Pompeianas [tibi] fouentibus’ 
‘tibi’ quod ex ‘ fouen/zdus’ fluxit, emendare conatur editor. 

Dial. p. 164 15: ‘et in multos [et in] dolores’. Codicum dett. auctoritate 
fretus dittographiam deleuit Hermes. 

lbid. p. 176, 21: ‘uidebis—solem, cotidiano cursu diei noctisque spatia 
signantem, annuo aestates hiemesque aequalius[que] diuidentem.’ Sic Haupt, 
ab editore neglectus. 

lbid. p. 165 14: ‘(quid est homo? inbecillum corpus,) anxiae so1licitaeque 
tutelae,—[solli] semper sibi nutrimentum uitiosum et inutile’ (=corpus se ipsum 
consumens). Emendare studuerunt uiri docti. 

De Benef. p. 86 15: ‘ De ordine [dis]putas disputationem esse?’ Ex G emen- 
dauit Hoszus, ‘zn his putas’ coni. Gertz. 


1 Gertz, Studd. Critt. p. 45. 
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lbtd. p. 105 25: ‘Quantum ista nocte, quam tu—obseruas, agitur!’ Ita ex 
uulgata lectione edidit Hosius: codd.: ‘ quantum’ pro ‘quam tu’. 


lbid. p. 99 22: ‘quemadmodum nemo in amorem sui cohortandus est, 
quem[admo]dum nascitur, trahit, ita eqs. Ita scribere malo quam ‘quem adeo 
dum’, quod ex Modii coniectura dedit editor. 


In ultimis duobus non sunt quidem purae dittographiae, sunt tamen consimiles, 
ut ex eodem fonte, corruptelae, quas postquam semel attigimus etiam in hac 
materia paulisper uersari lubet : 


Epist. p. 255 2: ‘quemadmodum in corporibus insignis (vo: infirmis) lan- 
guoris $igna praecurrunt,—sic infirmus animus eqs.’ 


Epist. p. 333 23: ‘hoc loco dicet aliquis: “olim liquet mihi immundissimos 
fuisse.”’ Ex iis quae tradiderunt V1 I/' ‘ aliquotis liquet’ plus eruisse uidetur editor 
(‘aliquis: olim liquet’) quam inest ; per errorem enim pro ‘aliguzs liquet’ scriptum 
fuerat ‘aliguet liquet’, deinde quasi correctum ‘aliquot liquet’: hoc emendauit 
posterior librarius , sed litteras delendas notare neglexit : ‘ aliquotis liquet’. 


lbid. p. 489 17: ‘tota illi (M. Catoni) aetas aut in armis est exacta ciuilibus 
aut intacta concipiente iam ciuile bellum’. ‘in iactatzone’ editor, ‘in ciuitate’ 
Windhaus, ad sententiam aptissime Gronovius ‘in pace’ substituerunt ; uerum si 
corruptelae origo est in antecedenti ‘exacta’, tres primae litterae ‘int—’ sanae et 
integrae sunt; corrigo ‘in toga’ (cf. de Benef. p. 72 7: ‘publica rabies quae omni 
ciuili bello grauius togatam ciuitatem confecit ’). 


lbid. p. 592 4: ‘superstitio error Tt insanandus est: amandos timet; quos colit, 
uiolat. quid enim interest, utrum deos neges an infames?’ Propter sequens 
‘amandos’ uera lectio quam codd. dett. seruauerunt ‘insanus’ uitiatum est. Quo 
iure in hunc modum argumentetur Mueller (Krit. Stud. iii. p. 31) ‘ Der nachste Satz 
(quid enim—) enthalt keine Begriindung oder Erklarung weder der unmittelbar 
vorhergehenden Satze amandos timet, quos coltt violat, welche den Hauptsatz 
superstitio error—est naher ausfiihren, noch dieses Haupsatzes selbst’ non uideo: 
quomodo enim non infamat deos, qui sic colendos putat ? 


Dial, p. 301 9: ‘hos in ueris officiis morari [putamus] licet dicamus —’. Recte 
emendauit Gertz (Studd. Critt. p. 156) ‘puto’ (cf. praeter locos quos attulit, 
Ep. p. 166 15: ‘Ciceronem auctorem huius uerbi habeo, puto locupletem’, Dza/. 
Pp. 343 8: ‘uincam autem, puto, primum si ostendero —’), post in editione sua 
certam emendationem incerta coniectura mutauit (‘ pa/am licet’). Idem uir doctus 
in Deal. p. 322 18: ‘uidetur ingentibus’ male tentauit ‘uidetur tibi ingentibus’, 
codicis & uitiosa scriptura ‘ uidentibus ingentibus’ inductus, 


De Benef. p. 113 2: ‘Sint hi reges, quia maiores eorum non fuerunt, q ui[a] 
pro summo imperio habuerunt iustitiam, qui[a] non rem publicam sibi, sed se rei 
publicae dicauerunt. Regnent hi, quia uir bonus quidam ante proauus eorum 
fuit, qui animum supra fortunam gessit, qui in dissensione ciuili, quoniam ita 
P 2 
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expediebat rei publicae, uinci quam uincere maluit.’ Gruteri emendationem 
‘ quif[a]—qui[a]’ non receperunt nouissimi editores. 


Ibid. p. 137 6: ‘Quomodo, inquit, aduersus malum ingratus est quisquam, 
cum <a> malo dari beneficium non possit?’ Ita Haupt (quem secutus est editor) 
secundum GP ‘malo dare’; rectius Feldmann ‘malus dare’ secundum VR 
‘male dare’. 


Ibid. p. 195 25: ‘Multum interest, possessio eius animo ac magnitudine 
aestimetur an censu.’ Gertz ‘animi hac magnitudine’, sed recte Muretus ‘animi 
magnitudine’ edidit; ueram lectionem obscurauit dittographia ‘ ANIMAG 
MAGNITVDINE ’. 


Ibid. p. 228 20: ‘quemadmodum praecisae arbores plurimis ramis repul- 
lulant et multa satorum genera, ut densiora surgant, reciduntur—’. Reuoca 
‘pluridus ’. 

Ibid. p. 247 28: ‘tunc illz dzrus animi morbus ad insaniam peruenit ultimam 
—’. Recte dett.: ‘ille’. Sed de dittographiis satis. 


Epist. 108 8 p. 501 16: omnibus enim natura fundamenta dedit semenque 
uirtutum. omnes ad omnia ista nati sumus: cum inritator accessit, tunc illa anima 
bona ueluti soluta excitatur. 


Quidquid utile latet in iis codicibus quibus odiosissima stigmatis nota inuri 
solet, quam diligenter enotauerit editor quamque feliciter haud semel in usum suum 
conuerterit, sciunt qui uel semel eius editionem inspexerunt ; persuasum nimirum 
habebat non anxie ubique ‘optimis’ qui uocantur libris esse haerendum, etiam illis 
aliquid esse tribuendum. Verum, dicam enim ut sentio, minus aequo tribuit, unde 
factum est ut in nouissima editione interdum mendose legantur quae emendate 
Lipsii illi ueteres et Gronovii ediderunt. Nam ut omnis in re critica temeritas est 
cauenda, ita et hoc uidendum ne criticae ‘obiectiuae’ quam dicunt nimio studio 
abrepti ineptissima quaeque pro lectissimis excipiamus, et dum id agendum est ut 
falsa a ueris secernantur, non codicum sudszdzo utamur, sed in seruitutem, turpis- 
simam ingenio rem, nos addicamus. Veluti hunc quem exscripsimus locum recte 
tradiderunt dett.: ‘—tunc illa animz bona ueluti sopfzta excitamtur’, cf. p. 411 4: 
‘omnium honestarum rerum semina animi gerunt, quae admonitione excitantur, 
non aliter quam scintilla flatu leui adiuta ignem suum explicat’; recte et illos: 


p. 113 24: ‘recte ergo facies, si non uideris istos, qui quantum dicant, non 
quemadmodum quaerunt.’ ‘inuideris istis’ coni. Madvig; ‘audieris istos’ dett. 
unice uerum est; respicit Seneca quae initio epistulae scripsit: ‘audisse te scribis 
Serapionem philosophum’ (p. III 23). 

p. 304 26: ‘animus extrema contemnens’. dett.: ‘externa’. 

Pp. 321 20: ‘habet pecuniae cupiditatem, sed modicam. habet ambitionem, sed 
non concitatam |. habet iracundiam, sed placabilem. habet inconstantiam, sed minus 


1 Etiam p. 258 13: ‘morbi sunt inueterata uitia et dura, ut auaritia, ut ambitio: tnimia actus haec 
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uagam ac mobilem. habet libidinem non insanam’. WVnus cod. Opsopoei: ‘ sed 
non insanam ’. 7 

p. 392 5 (describitur Scylla ‘ prima hominis facies ’ eqs.) : ‘at isti sapientiam ex 
quibus composuere portentis? prima ars hominis est—’; dett. ‘ prima ars’. 

p. 396 26: ‘‘beatissimum’ inquit ‘hunc et hunc diem ago’ Epicurus—’. ‘ hunc 
et summum’ Buecheler citans C7zc. de fin. ii. 96 (supremum), cf. ipsum Senecam £Z¢, 
p. 210 4: ‘Epicurus illo summo ac fortunatissimo die suo’. At in dett. est ‘hunc 
et ultimum’, cf. p. 401 29: ‘non enim ad eum diem me aptaui, quem ultimum 
mihi spes auida promiserat, sed nullum non tamquam ultimum aspexi ’. 


p. 400 4: ‘diserte Maecenas ait: ‘nec tumulum curo, sepelit natura relictos’. 
alte cinctum putes dixisse. habuit enim ingenium et grande et uirile, nisi illud 
secundis vebus <dis>cinxisset’. Buechelerum secutus est editor; BA : ‘ secundis 
cinxisset’, dett.: ‘secundis discinxisset.’ Cf. p. 423 5: ‘secunda rectum auferunt,’ 
p. 329 20: ‘tam in secundis quam in adversis’, p. 450 21, Deal. p. 343 28. 

p. 503 7: ‘docibilibus’, dett.: ‘docilibus’ ut solet Seneca. 


Interdum ne manui quidem correctrici fides deroganda est, praesertim si eadem 
manus et scripsit et correxit et sana pro insanis substituit, uelut p. 179 22: ‘talis 
est sapientis animus, qualis mundi (V, sed correxit ‘mundzs’) super lunam: 
semper illic serenum est’, p. 311 8: ‘ plurimum enim interesse concedes et (‘ et’ 
deleuit V) inter ebrium et ebriosum’, p. 156 21: ‘ille (sapiens) sollicitus scit sibi 
uiuere. ille enim, quod est primum, scit uiuere’, ubi uel si abstinuisset manus cor- 
rectrix, ipse iam dudum corrigeres ‘solus’ pro ‘sollicitus’; cf., si opus est, Dzad. 
p. 3008: ‘Soli omnium otiosi sunt qui sapientiae uacant, soli uiuunt’. Nam operam 
perdidisse mihi uidetur editor cum tentaret ‘<solus non> sollicitus’, sicut perdi- 
derunt qui in Dza/. ix. 8 9 p. 260 13, ubi in dett. optime legitur ‘ habiliora sunt 
corpora in bello, quae in arma sua contrahi possunt’ emendare conati sunt quod 
praue tradidit A ‘inbecillo’. 


Epist. 108 12 p. 502 20: cum haec atque eiusmodi audimus, ad confessionem 
ueritatis adducimur : illi enim, quibus nihil satis est, admirantur, adclamant eqs. 


‘illi etiam’ Windhaus et Gertz; sed ‘enim’ asseruari poterat, cf. p. 492 2: 
‘concupiscuntur enim etiam—’. 


Epist. 109 © p. 512 6: nihilominus adiuuant etiam currentem hortaturz. ‘non 
prodest sapienti sapiens, sed sibi ipse. hoc scias. detrahe illi uim propriam, et ille 
nihil aget’. 

Windhaus coll. p. 406 10: ‘hoc adeo sic disce’ proposuit ‘hoc <sic> scias’. 
Tutius uidetur Haasii sequi rationem id restituentis quod Senecae proprium est 
animum implicuerunt, et perpetua eius mala esse runt nouis nominibus citentur (auaritia), sunt quibus 
coeperunt’, forsitan uerum seruauerint dett.: ‘ut am- propter linguae inopiam idem nomen maneat (am- 
bitio nimia: artius haec —’. Morbi ab affectibus _ bitio, libido) ; itaque ut ‘ambitio nimia’ morbus est, 


gradu et intentione, non re differunt ; sunt affectus ita ‘ ambitio non concitata’ affectus. 
(uelut pecuniae cupiditas) qui cum in morbos transie- 
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‘hoc wf scias’; uide exempla: hoc ut sceas (sequitur argumentum) Q. J. ii. 28 4 
(p. 481 Fick.), Ep. p. 269 7, p. 551 1; ut sctas cc. acc. et inf. uel rogatione subor- 
dinata (sequitur argumentum) &/. p. 23 17, p. 40 5, p. 202 19, p. 297 14, p. 421 27, 
p. 448 15, Dzal. p. 75 11, p. 160 7; semel, quod sciam, ‘wt sczas’ ad antecedentia 
refertur (= unde apparet) Dza/. p. 49 15. Ceterum pro ‘hortaturz’ (Buecheler, 
B A: hortatur)—cur enim tempus futurum ?—malim ‘ hortatus.’ 


Epist. 113 20 p. 529 12: si uirtus animal est, uirtus autem bonum, non est omne 
bonum animal ? est. hoc nostri fatentur. (z#zmo: fatentur:) patrem seruare bonum 
est, et sententiam prudenter in senatu dicere bonum est, et iuste decernere bonum 
est: ergo et patrem seruare animal est et prudenter sententiam dicere animal est. 
eo usque rem exegit, ut risum tenere non possis: prudenter tacere bonum est, 
<* * * cenare bonum est>: ita et tacere et cenare animal est. 


Vt uerus et legitimus restituatur syllogismus, corrigendum erit ‘Si uirtus 
animal est, uirtus autem bonum omnest, omne bonum animal est’ (p. 372 Io: 
‘intolerabilest’, p. 374 2: ‘incredibilest’, p. 431 I: ‘gravest’, p. 432 12: ‘turpest’, 
similia). De ordine uerborum ‘bonum omne’ cf. p. 200 6, p. 531 3; de re &p. 
p. 213 5: ‘nullum sine uirtute bonum est’, p. 247 16: ‘nam qui aliquid uirtute 
melius putat aut ullum praeter illam bonum’, p. 252 18: ‘omnium bonorum uis et 
origo in ipsa (uirtute) est’, Dza/. p. 202 4: ‘omne bonis ex uirtute principium est’. 

Paulo post lego: ‘eo usque res ex[eg]it’! (‘exiit’ Fickert, sed tempori perfecto 
locus nonest ; forma autem uulgaris ‘exiet’ quam edidit Haase apud Senecam non 
occurrit nisi loco suspecto Efzst. 17 9, ubi Hense sequitur editionem Romanam 
‘exiliet e uita’, cf. Ep. 22 6: ‘sed cum illud tempus uenerit, exiliendum ait’) coll. 
Ep. p. 110 29: ‘in immensum exire’, p. 174 21: ‘in longum ex.’, p. 538 12: ‘in 
uanum ex.’, benef. p. 19 13: ‘in quantum libet ex.’, Dza/. p. 128 23: ‘in deuium 
exire’; fieri tamen potest ut Seneca scripserit ‘excedit’*, uide EP. p. 272 3: ‘in 
fabellam excessi’, p. 323 2: ‘in maius excedunt’ (= p. 562 3: ‘in maius exeunt ’). 
Lacuna, quae in libris deterioribus male tractata est (‘cenare bene bonum est’), 
supplenda erit ‘<et prudenter cenare bonum est>’, cf. p. 207 7: ‘ prudenter 
ambulare’, p. 530 7: ‘prudens ambulatio’, e Stoicorum scilicet praescripto in 
omnibus actionibus tiv dpovnowy commendantium. Non nego etiam ‘/rugaliter 
cenare’, de quo cogitauit editor, recte dici, sicut 1. 1. (p. 207 7) ‘ prudenter ambulare, 
composite sedere’, sed melius hic per totum tmema idem aduerbium subinde 
recurrit. 


Epist. 113 31 p. 532 13: doceat me, quam sacra res sit iustitia—. 


Revocanda est Haasii emendatio ‘doce me’ (p. 555 2: ‘doce, quomodo feram 
aerumnam’, p. 515 14: ‘quid ista res me iuuat? fortiorem fac iam, iustiorem, 
temperaztiorem’); nihil enim his uerbis cum digressione §§ 29-31, sed a fortitudine, 


1 Simile mendum est in Déa/. p. 245 24: ‘exigitur’ cod. det. pro ‘exit’. 
* Mueck, Obss. Critt. Gramm. p. 4I. 
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uirtute Stoica—p. 531 17: ‘doce me non an fortitudo animal sit, sed nullum animal 
felix esse sine fortitudine ’—pergitur ad alteram uirtutem Stoicam, iustitiam. 


Epist. 121 21 p. 578 21: si tamen exigis, dicam, quomodo omne animal 
perniciosa intellegere conatur ? sentit se carne constare. 


Non tantum offendit modus indicatiuus ‘conatur’ (p. 548 20: ‘quare non 
possumus’, quod attulerat Fickert, correxit Madvig, et Benef. p. 143 5: ‘quo 
transfert’ in ‘quo transierit’ mutauit Gertz), sed ipsum uerbum conandi. Nonne 
‘cogatur’ scripsit Seneca? Is enim perniciosa fugere cogz animalia consentit 
quidem, sed sensu quodam innato’, non metu ex fugiendorum usu concepto, quo 
innuerat aduersarius (p. 575 7): ‘ideo’, inquit, ‘ partes suas animalia apte mouent, 
quia si aliter mouerint, dolorem sensura sunt. ita, ut uos dicitis, coguntur, 
metusque illa in rectum, non uoluntas mouet’, ubi uerba ‘ut uos dicitis’ ad unum 
illud ‘coguntur’ referenda sunt (p. 575 26: ‘constitutio’, inquit, ‘est, ut uos dicitis, 
principale animi quodam modo se habens erga corpus’). 


Epist. 122 17 p. 586 2: simplex recti cura est, multiplex pravi, et quantumuis 
nouas declinationes capit. idem moribus euenit: naturam sequentium faciles sunt, 
soluti sunt, exiguas differentias habent ; his distorti plurimum et omnibus et 
inter se dissident. 

Nisi mutati subiecti exemplum esset ad manum—nam ‘prauum’, non ‘cura’ 
subiectum est uerbi ‘capit ’"—de Clem. p. 245 7: ‘si uero regnum quoque suum tuto 
relinqui apud eum potuit reponique eo, unde deciderat’, cf. etiam Dza/. p. 260 13: 
‘habiliora sunt corpora in bello, quae in arma sua contrahi possunt, quam quae 
superfunduntur et undique magnitudo sua uolneribus obicit’, pro ‘et’ (7) libens 
scriberem ‘in’ (i), cf. de Benef. p. 81 19: ‘nec gratia in maius referri potest’, Z. 
p. 237 22: ‘in tantum profecit’, p. 424 20: ‘quando oporteat et inquantum’. Pro 
‘his distorti’ scribo ‘ wz¢iis distorti’. 

A. J. KRONENBERG. 


Rotterdam. 


1 p. 577 24: ‘Si omnia propter curam mei facio, ante omnia est mei cura: haec animalibus inest cunctis 


nec inseritur, sed innascitur’. 














FURTHER NOTES ON LUCAN VIII. 
(See p. 75.) 


222 sqq. 

In the proper punctuation of this passage I have been in part anticipated by 
Francken, who saw that the apodosis to the conditional clause was to be sought 
in 235-7. But, as the second edition of the Teubner text still keeps it in its primi- 
tive incoherence, I make no apology for dealing with it here. It should appear in 
something like the following form in order to be intelligible: 


siuos, 0 Parthi, peterem cum Caspia claustra 

et sequerer duros aeterni Martis Alanos, 

passus Achaemeniis late discurrere campis 

in tutam trepidos numquam Babylona coegi 225 
(arua super Cyri Chaldaeique ultima regni, 

qua rapidus Ganges et qua Nysaeus Hydaspes 

accedunt pelago, Phoebi surgentis ab igne 

iam propior quam Persis eram ; tamen omnia uincens 

sustinui nostris uos tantum desse triumphis, 230 
solusque e numero regum telluris Eoae 

ex aequo me Parthus adit) nec munere Magni 

stant semel Arsacidae (quis enim post uolnera cladis 

Assyriae iustas Latii compescuit iras ?), 

tot meritis obstricta meis nunc Parthia ruptis 

excedat claustris uetitam per saecula ripam 235 
Zeugmaque Pellaeum. 


The framework of the passage is in briet as follows: ‘If, Parthians, on the 
occasion of my Eastern conquests I forbore to push you to extremities (222-225 )— 
I had every temptation to do so; still I stopped in my conquering career and 
allowed your monarch to approach me as an equal (225-adzt 232)—and if on a 
second occasion I saved your dynasty—for who else held Rome’s hand after the 
defeat of Carrhae ?—then let Parthia now perform her part of the compact.’ One 
point in this re-arrangement calls for remark. At first sight it might seem an 
easier distribution to close the first parenthesis at ¢rzumphzs, and thus to take 
‘solusque—adit’ as a resumption of the sz clause; but these words cohere so 
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closely with those immediately preceding, ‘ tamen—triumphis’, that the attempt 
must be perforce abandoned. 

The length of the sentence (over fifteen lines) may distress some of my readers. 
But it should be observed that its plan is already adumbrated in the conditional 
sentence just completed (218-221),! and that its length is far from unparalleled. 
In support of the proposition that ‘the Romans had a control over the framework 
of language of which we have but a faint conception, * I cited Horace Zfeséles i. 15. 
I sgg. as an example of a sentence ‘which, with two parentheses of eleven and six 
lines respectively, extends over twenty-five hexameters without falling into anaco- 
luthon. A similar passage is Satzves i. 8. 3-20, where lines 8-16 constitute a 
parenthesis in explanation of ouzs hortis in line 7.5 Another example is Pro- 
pertius ill. 22. 5-17: 


si te forte iuuant Helles Athamantidos urbes 

nec desiderio, Tulle, mouere meo, 
tu licet aspicias caelum omne Atlanta gerentem éfc. 

et qua septenas temperat unda uias, 16 
omnia Romanae cedant miracula terrae, 


that is ‘If, Tullus, you are captivated by the beauties of the Hellespont and have 
no longings for my company, then let me tell you that, though you may see all the 
wonders of the world, there is no place like the land of Rome.’ Another passage 
of Propertius involving a still greater strain on the attention is iii. 15. I. 2, 43, 44, 
3-10 which I have discussed in Class. Rev. xvi. (1902) 311 sg. Nor is the pheno- 
menon confined to the writings of the poets that I have mentioned. In ii. 5. 19 
Tibullus, as it would appear, starts to give a prediction of the Sibyl to Aeneas, 
but allows himself to digress into a description of pre-Roman Rome, and the hero 
is kept waiting till 1. 39. And in Catullus 68. 51 sgg. the thought runs in and out 
in an elaborate pattern for some hundred lines. 


401 sqgq. 
epulis uesana meroque 
regia non ullis exceptos legibus audet 


concubitus. 


This passage has been discussed by Mr. Heitland Class. Rev. ix. (1895) p. 197. 
He there proposes to read either (a) ‘non z//is exceptos legibus’ etc., rendering 
‘unions not barred by Parthian laws’ though they are elsewhere or (4) ‘non ullis 
acceptos legibus ‘ unions not welcomed by any laws, that is outside Parthia; and 
both these suggestions are mentioned in the footnote to the new Teubner edition. 
They were however rejected by, Francken as being ‘contra nexum...non erat 
demonstrandum quid on auderet sed quid auderet vesana libido.’ Francken himself 


. Perhaps this is the object of the semicolon at the 2 Bréal’s Semantics, English ed. Pref. p. xxxvi. 
end of 221 in Hosius’ text, which otherwise I do not 3 See Class. Rev. xv. (1901) p. 306. 
understand. 
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returned to the orret of V which in Hosius’ first text had been, as I think, rightly 
displaced by the audet of other MSS. Mr. Heitland criticizes the tradition on the 
sround that ‘ventures on unions barred by no laws’ is ‘poor sense, for what we 
want is words hinting that the practices of the Parthian king are revolting to 
mankind generally. With this I quite agree. But erceptus is no synonym of 
uetitus,and it can convey a sense which, unlike that of wetztus, is perfectly intelligible 
and appropriate in this connexion. ‘excepta lege’ are things specially referred 
to in an enactment whether by way of exception, proviso, or stipulation. It is 
needless to illustrate its use for what is specially exempted from the operation of a 
statute ; but its use for what is specially included therein is not less well attested. 
The Saguntines were specially mentioned in Hasdrubal’s treaty with Rome, and so 
Livy writes xxi. 18. 9 ‘at enim eo foedere quod cum Hasdrubale ictum est Sagun- 
tini excipiuntur ;’ in the next chapter exceptum is the equivalent of dtserte additum 
3 § ‘cum in Lutati foedere diserte additum esset “si populus censuisset,” in Hasdru- 
balis foedere nec exceptum tale quicquam fuerit e.g.s. Inthe decree of banish- 
ment against the Greeks the medical profession was specially mentioned, Pliny 
N.H. xxix. § 16 ‘traduntur, cum Graecos Italia pellerent diu etiam post Catonem 
excepisse medicos. In Campania the vines grew so high that the vintager expressly 
stipulated in his contract for a proper funeral ‘ ut uindemiator auctoratus rogum ac 
tumulum exczpiat’ ib. xiv.§ 10. So here. The marriages permitted by the Parthians 
are so monstrous that no legislator has prohibited them specially. The expression 
seems far-fetched until we remember an anecdote of a Greek lawgiver which 
was well known to the Romans. This lawgiver was Solon’, and the story purports 
to explain why there was no mention of the parricide in his code. It is given by 
Diogenes Laertius, i. 2. 10 as follows épwtnOels 51a ti Kata TaTpoKTOVOU VomoV OvK 
€Onxe, Ua TO ATEXTIcaL én; and with more detail by Cicero Ser. Rose. 
§ 70‘ is [Solon] cum interrogaretur cur nullum supplicium constituisset in eum qui 
parentem necasset, respondit se zd neminem facturum putasse. sapienter fecisse 
dicitur cum de eo nihil sanxerit quod antea commissum non erat ne non tam 
prohibere quam admonere uideretur.’ 


663 $99. 
At Magni cum terga sonent et pectora ferro 


permansisse decus sacrae uenerabile formae 
tvatamqgue deis faciem, nil ultima mortis 

ex habitu uoltuque uiri mutasse fatentur 
qui lacerum uidere caput. 


On 665 Bentley wrote ‘ Lege CERTANTEMQUE DEIS, forma scilicet. Martialis 
ii. 43 grex tuus Italico poterat certare cinaedo. Par forma Ganymedi:’ and 
Madvig Adv. ii. 132.  ‘ Perversissime immota in morte venerabilis decoris et 
maiestatis facies deis ivata dicitur. Scribendum videtur: Aeguatamgue deis 


1 I had forgotten the name of the lawgiver and was at a loss until Mr. W. Wyse kindly supplied it 
with these two sufficient references. 
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faciem. The independent agreement (for such it seems to be) of Bentley and 
Madvig that the text is intolerable is not to be lightly set aside. And one has but 
to read with a little attention the whole description of Pompey’s last words and 
moments only thirty lines behind our passage to realize how glaring is this incon- 
sistency in a matter which for the poet was one of first importance. The only 
reference to the gods which that contains is ‘spargant lacerentque | licebit, 
sum tamen, o superi, felix, nullique potestas | hoc auferre deo.” But neither certan- 
temgue nor aeguatamque nor again Placatamque which Francken proposed is palaeo- 
sraphically probable. I suggest #zzrandamque. I was pointed to this conjecture 
by the last words of Pompey’s speech ‘ natus coniunxque peremptum | si szrantur 
amant.’ Pompey in his last moments hopes that his wife and son may reverence 
his memory. This thought is picked up again in the present passage. His 
countenance in death is such as gods, and not merely his nearest relations, should 
revere. It is a device of Lucan’s art in this eighth book to use phrases calculated to 
recall us of themselves to what has gone before, and much of his meaning is lost 
unless this be kept in mind. Thus ‘ Pompeio supplice’ 346 glances back at the 
argument of ‘ supplice Varo’ in 287, and 346 again is itself glanced at in 525-527. 
Once more, 712 sg. show us that Fortune has granted the prayer of Pompey 
in 315 sg. and has spared him the officious piety of Caesar. The corruption 
seems to have been due to loss or illegibility of the initial letter of the verse, 
zrandam being then naturally made into zratam., 


717. ille per umbras 
ausus ferre gradum uictum pietate timorem 
compulit ut mediis quaesitum corpus in undis 
duceret ad terram ¢raheretque in litora Magnum. 


It is strange that a verse with so much suspicious about it as v. 720 should 
have remained so long unsuspected. The singularity of the use of duco and ¢traho for 
one and the same action I have noted in commenting on Tibullus i. 6, 80,a passage 
itself too dubious to lend the present one any support.!. A more glaring fault in 
the clause in question is its sheer and unredeemed tautology, traheret=duceret, 
in litora=ad terram,and Magnum =quaesitum corpus. oatrep y él TLS ElTroL yELTove| 
Yphoov ov waxtpay, et 6é Bovre Kadpdomov. Lastly the sentence is verbally iden- 
tical with the end of verse 570, ‘damnatum leto ¢traherent ad litora Magnum. 
Repetitions of words, singly or in groups, which distress our modern taste, are 
indisputably found in Lucan.? But it behoves those who desire to defend the 
repetition of these phrases to produce another instance as gross and as purposeless. 
As is well known, corruption in manuscripts is often induced by the partial simi- 
larity of one passage to another which is known to the scribe; as for example in 
Prop. ii. 30. 36 the Dauentriensis has ‘rupibus zwgemuzt’ for ‘rupibus accubuzt’ 
because that is the ending of i. 1.14. Suspicion then is thus riveted on ¢traheret, 


' Selections from Tibullus and Others, Critical 2 Compare Heitland, J/ntroduction, pp. 1xxxi, 
Appendix, p. 212. Compare also p. 89. Ixxxiil. 
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for which I would propose reducem. There is no resemblance between this 
and ¢raheret, any more than there is between accubuzt and zngemuit. Nor ought we 
to expect it. But there is another way which to some may be more plausible of 
accounting for the corruption. The partial assonance ‘ duceret’ ‘reducem’ would 
not have troubled our author?, but it may well be responsible for an assimilation 
of ‘ reduces’ to ‘ reducevet;’ and if so, what method of setting the metre right 
was more obvious than to take ¢raheret from 570? Difficulty may also have been 
caused by the sense of veducem, which is not immediately obvious, and which 
depends on our perception of a latent antithesis. Pompey is now not ‘redux et 
uictor’ Ov. Her. 8. 103 nor is his portion with those who are regarded in the solemn 
prayer of Scipio ‘ saluos incolumesque uictis perduellibus uictores, spoliis decoratos, 
praeda onustos triumphantesque mecum domos reduces sistatis’ Livy xxix. 27. 2, 
nor with those again who are ‘ reduces in patriam ad parentes ad coniuges ac 
liberos ’ (zd. xxii. 60. 13). He is simply ‘ redux in Ztora’ just like any ‘ naufragus 
et eiectus.’ 

The strained emphasis which Lucan throws on to single words has been 
noted by Mr. Heitland (/ztroduction p. \xxx). The eighth book abounds with 
instances. I will give two. Pompey is passing along one of the scenes of his 
former victories, and Lucan comments as follows (256 sqgqg.) ‘crederet hoc Magnus, 
pacem cum praestitit undis | et sibi consultum ? Czd:cum per litora—tutus—parua 
puppe—/ugzz,’ z.e. he is perfectly safe, though in the midst of pirates, though he 
has only a small vessel with him, though he is in full flight. In 50 sgg. Lucan takes 
as his text the overwhelming reversal of Cornelia’s hopes on her husband’s return 
to Lesbos, ‘En ratis ad uestros quae tendit carbasa portus | quid ferat ignoras, sed 
nunc tibi summa pauoris | nuntius armorum tristis rumorque sinister. | 2zctus—adest 
—coniunxz, that is, it is not a simple check but a final defeat, it is not ‘ingentis 
mali suspicio modo’ but its ‘aperta species’ that ‘obuersatur ante oculos’ (Livy ii. 
59.5), not a mere ‘ nuntius’ but your wretched husband himself. 


> 





709. Fortuna recursus 
si det in Hesperiam, non hac in sede quiescent 
tam sacri cineres, sed te Cornelia, Magne, 
accipiet zostraque manu transfundet in urnam. 


The English commentator writes on 770 ‘ nostra manu|‘by the help of my 
hand ’, equivalent to zostra ope’ and the Dutch ‘sancte promittit Cordus quid ipse 
sit facturus (guzescent, accipiet) cum quo melius nostra convenit=mea ope.’ These 
are the explanations of the Scholiasts ‘acczpiet Cornelia et hoc mea manu faciet, 
‘manu me ministro.’ They did not satisfy Kortte, Bentley, or Bothe, who proposed 
castaque, propriaque and maestamque respectively. The ground of their dissatis- 
faction is clear; for if a hand (sanu) be connected with the performance of an 
action, it must be the hand of the person performing the action. The failure of 
their attempted corrections is no less obvious. They all attack the wrong word. 


1 Cf. 462 ‘inde maris uasti transwerso wertitur aestu’ and compare Heitland, of. cz¢. p. xcviil. 
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nostva, as Francken saw, is genuine and indeed indispensable, since Cordus must 
indicate what 4e will do if Providence permits him to return to Italy. The first 
part of trans-fundet points to a transfer of the remains from one receptacle to 
another, and the second part of the compound can be constructed with an ablative 
of ‘the place whence’ without, as well as with, a preposition. Compare eg. Ovid 
Ars 1. 287 ‘lacrimis quas ardéore fundit odora’ and Met. 9. 161 ‘uinaque mar- 
moreus fatera fundebat in aras’ with Horace, C. i. 31. 2 ‘quid orat de patera 
nouom | fundens liquorem?’ The second of the two receptacles is the urna: the first 
can be nothing but the sz as of Cordus, who brings back the ashes of his general 
as Agrippina brought back the ashes of her husband, Tacitus Aznals 2.75 ‘ At 


Agrippina . . . ascendit classem cum cineribus Germanici et liberis, miserantibus 
cunctis quod ... feralis reliquias sezu ferret’: cf. Prop. i. 17. 12 ‘ossaque nulla 


tuo nostra tenere szvu.’ But we need not travel outside this book for a conclusive 
parallel. See 835 sgg. 


tu quoque cum saeuo dederis iam templa tyranno 
nondum Pompei cineres, o Roma, petisti ; 

exul adhuc iacet umbra ducis. si saecula prima 
uictoris timuere minas, nunc exczpe saltem 

ossa tui Magni, si nondum subruta fluctu 

inuisa tellure sedent. quis busta timebit,' 

quis sacris dignam mouisse uerebitur umbram ? 
imperet hoc utinam nobis scelus et uelit uti 
nostro Roma sznu. 


But why, it will be asked, should zostrogue sinu have been changed to xostra- 
gue manu? The answer is ready. Manu in 770 has come from manu in 767, 
three lines above, where it stood immediately over szzz. 


795 S9q. ; 
temeraria dextra, 


cur obicis Magno tumulum manesque uagantis 

includis ?—situs est qua terra extrema refuso 

pendet in Oceano: Romanum nomen et omne 

imperium Magno tumuli est modus—obrue saxa 

crimine plena deum. si tota est Herculis Oete 800 
et iuga tota uacant Bromio Nyseia, quare 

unus in Aegypto est Magni lapis? omnia Lagi 

rura tenere potest. 


Whether the words at the end of 799 have been generally understood by editors 
and translators of Lucan, I do not know. With some at least this is certainly not 
the case. Thus Weise explains ‘destrue hoc saxum’, and Mr. Justice Ridley 
translates ‘ Blot out this stone. And the current punctuations darken rather than 


1 So, not ‘busta timebit ?’, should we punctuate with Francken. 
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illuminate the meaning of the author. I have given above the words in a punc- 
tuation which is not indeed ideal—modern punctuation of Latin authors must often 
fall short of that—but which I conceive will make the author’s meaning clearer 
* than before. 

The odrue of v. 799 is addressed to the femeraria dextra of 795, and its point 
is briefly this ‘Why bury Pompey? (his grave is provided): dury the stone’ This 
absolute use of obruere is not unknown to the lexicographers. I quote in full the 
passage from Festus s. u. statua: ‘statua est Ludii eius qui quondam fulmine ictus 
in Circo sepultus est in laniculo cuius ossa postea ex prodigiis oraculorumque re- 
sponsis senatus decreto intra urbem relata in Volcanali quod est supra Comitium 
obruta sunt superque ea columna cum ipsius effigie posita est... The word is not 
indeed synonymous with sepelzre and may be used where sepelire is out of place. 
Whatever was done with the bodies of the ringleaders of the mutiny against 
Blaesus, Tacitus Avznals 1. 29, they were certainly not sepultz: ‘tradunt plerique 
intra tabernaculum ducis odru¢os, alii corpora extra uallum abiecta ostentui’. The 
perception of this sense adds point to the complaint of Achilles’ ghost in Ovid 


Met. 13. 445 sg. 
‘immemores ’que ‘ mei disceditis ’ inquit ‘ Achiui’ 


obrutaque est mecum uirtutis gratia nostrae? 


for the thought in which we may compare Livy ii. 55. 2 ‘cum Genucio una 


mortuam ac sepu/tam tribuniciam potestatem.’ 
J. P. POSTGATE. 
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CAESAR AT THE RUBICON, 


THE first few chapters of Caesar’s Bellum Civile are notoriously untrust- 
worthy. Much has been done by Nissen,! Schmidt? and others towards re-telling 
the story more truthfully, but our accounts are not yet fully satisfactory. Caesar’s 
statement ° that he met the tribunes only after crossing the Rubicon is at first sight 
startling and does not accord with the story as told by Plutarch * and Appian ® ; 
for both of these historians make much of the fact that Caesar exhibited the 
tribunes upon their arrival to his army, thus stirring the soldiers to action. 
Plutarch and Appian are evidently following Pollio,° who was with Caesar on the 
day of crossing: they ought therefore to furnish testimony of some weight. 
Suetonius ? makes no direct statement about the matter, but the order of events as 
given by him seems to place him in agreement with the statement of the Be//lum 
Civile. We have therefore Pollio, Plutarch (twice), and Appian against the words 
of the Bellum Civile and Suetonius; or, more simply, Pollio against Caesar, both 
of whom were eye-witnesses of what occurred that day. Pollio,® moreover, is the 
critic who questions the veracity of these very commentaries. Our acceptance of 
one side or the other can, therefore, hardly depend upon preponderance of authority. 
It will be a question of probability and probability I think we shall find resting with 
Plutarch and Appian. The only objection against adopting this conclusion at 
once, is that it seems to assume that Caesar has falsified to his own disadvantage. 
Why should Caesar, who pleads and apologizes, suppresses and falsifies so skilfully 
throughout these chapters, make his own case worse than it actually was by 
stating that he had begun the civil war before the tribunes offered him a plausible 
excuse? The explanation, I believe, lies in the assumption that Antony, who was 
one of the tribunes in question, and who after Caesar’s death probably had 
Caesar’s manuscript in his possession, inserted the troublesome words: ‘ zbzgue 
tribunos plebts ...convenit. 1 believe (1) with Plutarch and Appian, that the 


In Syd. Hist. Zeit., N. F. x. pp. 71 ff. mapovoww av hv Kal TIoAAlwy ’Aolyvios ovvdinrdpnycer. 
° Cic. Briefwechsel, Appian tells practically the same story as Plutarch 
’ B.C. ch. 8. regarding Caesar’s hesitation at the Rubicon. 
* Plut. Caes. 31-2; Ant. § (Schmidt’s statement 7 Suet. Jul. 33. 

in the footnote of p. 105 cites Plutarch incorrectly). 8 Suet. Ju/. 56, Pollio Asinius parum diligenter 
° Appian ii. 33. parumque integra veritate compositos putat, etc. 


6 “ . 
* Plut. Caes. 32 modad Se Kal trav oldAwy Tos 
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tribunes came to Ravenna; and (2) that Antony finding it so stated in Caesar’s 
manuscript, changed it. Let us discuss the second point first. 

Scholars, basing their arguments upon Pollio’s criticism and upon the actual 
condition of the commentaries, are well-nigh agreed that the MS. of the Bellum 
Civile was not published till after Caesar’s death. If so, it probably fell into 
Antony’s? hand with the other papers of Caesar. Antony, who taok such liberties 
in changing the other papers and in forging new ones, would hardly permit the 
publication of any statement in the Lellum Czvile that would prove derogatory to 
himself. During this very time Cicero” was abusing him as the cause of the civil 
war, for by making his theatrical escape to Caesar he had furnished his master a 
fair excuse for invading Italy. It was an easy matter for Antony to make Caesar’s 
own book refute Cicero, to publish the Bellum Civile with a statement that the 
tribunes arrived only after Caesar had taken the most daring step. There is 
therefore nothing unreasonable in the assumption. 

Let us then examine the probabilities of the main question. It is now usually 
believed that Caesar crossed the Rubicon on the night of January the tenth. It 
could not have been difficult for Antony and Curio to reach Ravenna by the 
morning of that day, if we may judge from ‘* previous rapid journeys over the same 
road. Again the probability that Antony came to Ravenna is strengthened by the 
fact that the five cohorts over which he was placed marched from Ravenna® and 
not from Ariminum as Caesar implies, and must have set out on the tenth. The 
strongest argument however lies in the unanimous testimony that Caesar addressed 
his soldiers at the beginning of his campaign, and that the speech as given would 
have little excuse or point unless made at Ravenna and in the presence of the 


224 


tribunes. 
It must be evident to all that Caesar is not ready to meet Pompey at once. 


He has but one legion with him and had but very recently sent for reinforcements 
stationed some six hundred miles away. These and the new Gallic levy could not 
arrive within a month at least. Pompey had some four legions at hand and the 
garrisons of Italy. In fact, even after his startling invasion, Caesar dallies for 
three weeks® near the northern boundary, until, in fact, the twelfth legion arrives. 
This is indication enough that he was taken unawares and that he crossed 
the boundary on a sudden decision before he was prepared to advance. What 

















1 App. ii. 125 7a xphmata ... Kal Ta Srouynuara 
vis apxis; Vell. Pat. 2. 60. 4 commentariis ; Plut. 
Ant. 15 taaBe 5¢ kal r& BiBAia Tod Kaicapos. 

2 Cic. Phzl. ii. 53 Tu, tu, inquam, M. Antoni, 
princeps C. Caesari omnia perturbare cupienti causam 
belli contra patriam inferendi dedisti ; 55 Vt Helena 
Troianis, sic iste huic rei publicae causa pestis, 
quoted by Plut. Azz. 6. 

’ Cf. Nissen and Schmidt. This is probably true, 
though scholars have been too ready to base all their 
chronology of this period upon a casual statement 
made by Cicero almost two weeks later. (Fam. Xvi. 
12. 2.) 


* Curio had made it in three days, and Roscius 
asked for only six days to make the journey, discuss 
the proposed terms with Caesar, and return to the 
senate. B.C. 3. 

° Cf. Schmidt, Briefw. p. 105 f.n. end ; Drumann- 
Groebe iii. p. 386 f.n. 4. 

§ Caesar would have us believe that he is spending 
this time peacefully at Ariminum in deference to the 
peace negotiations. This is not quite true. Miss 
Peaks, Class. Rev. 1904, p. 346, makes it clear that 
Caesar employs the time in strengthening his 
position. 
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made him take this sudden step was the arrival at camp of the disguised and much- 
offended tribunes. He suddenly saw in their apparent dishonour a pretext for 
the daring move, and, though not yet ready, he felt that he could not afford to let 
so fair a chance slip. Even assuming as some do that the tribunes stopped at 
Ariminum and that Caesar was notified of their plight by special messengers, we 
have to face even more questions: why should Caesar have been in such haste to 
cross a day before he could make the best of his exhibit when he knew he must 
move slowly for several weeks to come? Or what would be the point of haranguing 
the soldiers after the vital step was taken? Or what would be the use of exhibiting 
the tattered tribunes on the day after the invasion, after they had been resting at 
Ariminum for a day in safety? These are my reasons for adopting the account of 
Plutarch and Appian and for attributing to Antony the phrase in the Bellum Civile 
which contradicts their statements. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Lryn Mawr. 


NO. III, VOL, I. 











THE COSTUME OF THE GREEK TRAGIC ACTOR 
IN THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 





ON 


‘IN forming our estimate of tragedy, let us first consider its externals—the 
hideous appalling spectacle that the actor presents. His high boots raise him out 
of all proportion, his head is hidden under an enormous mask; his huge mouth 
gapes upon the audience as if he would swallow them; to say nothing of the 
chest-pads and stomach-pads with which he contrives to give himself an artificial 
corpulence lest his deficiency in this respect should emphasize his disproportionate 
height.’ ? 

These words of Lucian, written at least 150 years after Christ, have been 
accepted by most modern writers on the Greek drama as a substantially accurate 
description of the tragic actor even in the time of Aeschylus and Sophocles. This 
is due, no doubt, to the virtual unanimity among late writers in naming Aeschylus 
as the inventor of all or most of the features of the tragic costume, such as painted 
and awe-inspiring masks, high-soled boots and garments of great magnificence 
and stateliness. 

‘So successful and appropriate were his innovations, we are told, ‘ that the 
tragic dress, as designed by him, continued without intermission for nearly eight 
hundred years to be the conventional costume of the Greek theatre.’ ? 

The evidence for the use of the mask in the fifth century B.C. is, happily, 
abundant and convincing; for the high-soled boot, however, there is no such 
evidence, as has been made clear recently in an admirable discussion of the subject 
by Mr. Kendall K. Smith After an exhaustive examination of the evidence to be 
gathered from literature and art, both contemporary and later, Mr. Smith sums up 
the results thus: ‘We have found that this boot is first represented in art at the 
close of the second century B.C. and then appears as a symbol of tragedy, that it is 
first mentioned in literature of the Imperial period, and that its use in this period 
is certain. We cannot be so positive with regard to the Hellenistic period, but the 
literature that we have knows no name for sucha boot. For the fifth and fourth 
centuries we have more than a plausible argument against the use of such a boot. 

The literature of the period has no name for any special tragic boot ; the drama is 
full of lively action which the six-inch and higher sole we are asked to believe in 
almost precludes; the art of the period never pictures it either as a symbol of 
tragedy with the mask or as the footwear of actors, and the most positive piece of 
evidence on cither side of the question, the Piraeus Relief, represents actors with 


1 Lucian, Mept ’Opx. 27 (trans. of F. G. Fowler), 21 £; Philostr., Afo//. Tyan. vi. 11 ; Vita Aeschylt 
compare also Zebs Tpay. 41, TA mpdcwma tay Bewy 3 Haigh, Zrag. Drama of the Greeks, p. 68, 80 
avTa kal rovs éuBaras kal Tov’s wodhpers xit@vas Kat also Miiller, Gr. Bihnenalt. S. 229. 
xAauvias Kal xelpidas Kal mpoyaorpibia Kal cwudTia 4 The use of the high-soled shoe or buskin 1n 
Kal TaAAQ, ols éxeivor Geuvivovat THY ToOAyydiay, bTeEp 
yeAodtatov oluat. 

2 Hor. Ars. Poet. 278; Suidas, AiaxvAos; Athen. — sq. 
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Greek tragedy of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. | 
Harvard Studies in Class. Phil xvi. (1905), pp» 123, 
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natural, ordinary boots.’! On the ground of this evidence the writer concludes that 


‘the high sole was the invention of centuries after the classical period.’ 

In contrast with the theory of Prof. Robert, upheld by the dubious support of 
four or five hypotheses,? that the Greek tragic actors employed high-soled boots in 
the fifth century, discarded them during the fourth century, and restored them to 
use again later, the conclusion reached by Mr. Smith is irresistible? and one grants 
ready acquiescence to his words when he writes: ‘Who, when he thinks of the 
majestic simplicity of Aeschylus and the sweet beauty of Sophocles, does not feel 
a shrinking in his heart at the thought of their being represented by such hideous 
disproportionate, padded creatures as these of Robert’s picture, and turn with 
relief and contentment to the beautiful, simple dress of the three actors on the 
Piraeus Relief!’ 4 

But one wishes that Mr. Smith had treated this last point more fully and had 
stated with greater clearness the corollaries that follow his conclusion. The first 
of these is that, if the high-soled boots were not worn in the classical period, neither 
did the tragic actor pad his body in the manner and for the purpose stated by 
Lucian, and as shown in the familiar ivory statuette, of late date, found near Rieti.® 

Haigh (Gr. Theatre,’ pp. 268, 272, 280), Jevons (Gard. and Jevons, Man. Grk. 
Antig., p. €98), Miller (Gr. Biihn. S. 230), Oehmichen (Das Biihnenwes. S. 255), 
Navarre (Dzonysos, p. 169), Opitz (Schauspiel u. Theaterwes. 194), and others ® 
meekly accept the description of Lucian, and cite as additional evidence the state- 
ments of Photius, cwuareia’ ta dvatrAdopata ols ot broKxpitat S:acatTovow 
autovs' ovtws IIXkatwv, and of Pollux. iv. 115: cal cxev) wev 9 TOV roKpLTaD, 
oToAn. 1 8 avuTn Kal cwudtiov éxareito. Unfortunately, however, neither of these 
Indeed the reference to Plato suggests 
In any case, they prove nothing for the fifth century B.c. 

What a ridiculous spectacle Agamemnon would have presented after the removal 
of his high-soled buskins,’ if in the manner of Lucian’s actor his figure had 
been padded out with stomachers and chest-pads, ws u7 Tod pnKous 7) appvOuia 
€v NeTT@O wAadXov ErEyyolTo ! 


statements proves anything for tragedy. 
comedy, rather. 


Lucian would have held his sides for laughter at the incongruous trans- 
formation ; quite as certainly, we may believe, would Phidias and Pericles have 


1 Jbid. pp. 163 sq. says: ‘aber unangenehm auffallen konnten diese 





uries B.C. § 


); pp: 123, 


~ Based upon a plaque-painting from Herculaneum ; 
see Hallisches Winckelmannsprogr. 22, p. 14 Sgq. 
The painting is published also by Wieseler, 7eater- 
gb. u. Denkm. Pi, XI. 5. 

* The objections offered by Mr. H. Richards, 
Class. Rev. Mar. 1906, pp. 129 f., are not really 
cogent. 

* Harv. Stud. xvi. p. 162. 

° Published in Afon. Jned. xi. 13; Haigh, G~. 
Theat.” p. 273. 

” Bethe (Proleg. z. Gesch. d. Theat. S. 320 599.) 
believes that the high-soled buskin was used in the 
fifth century ; but one cannot follow him when he 


hohen Schuhe schwerlich, da die Zuschauer ihre 
Blicke auf Kopf und Arme, nicht auf die Beine 
richten.’ High soles imply a padded figure. 

* Aesch. Agam. 944 sgg. I agree with Mr. Smith 
(Harv. Stud. xvi. p. 142) who says with reference to 
Professor Robert’s hypothesis ‘that there was here 
only a show of taking off the shoes, and that they 
were kept on in reality. This hypothesis is not the 
natural one: it is rather the result of prejudgment of 
the point at issue. To one not-concerned about the 
tragic boot the lines would certainly mean that the 
shoes came off ; and if they came off, they could not 
have been high-soled.’ 


Q 2 
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exclaimed in horror and derision at the sight. Yet we are asked to believe that 
“however unwieldy and unnatural it [a costume like that described by Lucian] 
may have appeared on a closer inspection, its magnificence and dignity were 
especially appropriate to the ideal figures which move in the dramas of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles’! and this even more absurd statement that ‘the bolsters and pads 
were worn by tragic actors to lend dignity to their persons and were worn by 
comic actors for precisely the opposite purpose ’!* 

The monuments of contemporary art, furthermore, such as the Piraeus 
Relief* and the Andromeda crater,* would never of themselves have suggested 
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anything so artificial. 

The second corollary follows naturally: that if the actor was not raised on 
high-soled buskins, nor his bulk increased by padding ‘to prevent his seeming thin 
in comparison with his height ’® neither was his mask provided with an enormous 
onkos as in the days of the Empire (zpocwrov urép xeharys avateivopevov, Luc. 
mept Opy. 27). It is inconceivable that the refined aesthetic sense of the Athenian 
of the days of Calamis and Phidias would have permitted any such monstrosity 
on the tragic stage, though doubtless this was common enough in comedy, as is 
made clear by a glance at the two statuettes of the fifth or early fourth century, 
representing comic actors,® and especially the vase painting of the early fourth 
century showing three comic actors holding their masks, one of which is of 


enormous size.’ The masks depicted on the Piraeus Relief, on the other hand, are 


small and of beautiful proportions. 
One marvels at the persistence and prevalence of the belief, that the selfsame 


Greeks to whom the world stands indebted ‘for the simple beauty, the sanity, the 
healthfulness of the ideal element’® of their art—that these same Greeks could 
have tolerated, much less created such ungainly figures as those of the Rieti 
statuette and the plaque from Herculaneum. The spirit of the fifth century was 
that of simplicity, directness, refinement, as typified by the Apollo of the west 
pediment on the temple of Zeus at Olympia or the charming grave relief of 
Dexileos. Lucian’s tragic actor, like that of the Rieti statuette, belongs, rather, to 
the tasteless age that saw in exaggeration a suitable expression of the imposing 
and the superhuman, as in the case of the Farnese Heracles by Glycon. 


JAMES TURNEY ALLEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Nov. 19, 1906. 


and Engelmann, Arch.-Stud. z. Trag. Fig. 20. 

5 Haigh, Gr. 7h." p. 280. 

6 Jbid. p. 290; also Jahr. d.d. Arch. Inst. 1893, 
S. 78, 80. 

7 Compte Rendu de la Com. Imp. Arch. 1870- 
1871, Pl. IV. 1; also Haigh, Gr. Zheat.* p. 259. 

8 P. Gardner, Gram. of Gk. Art, p.-18. 


1 Haigh, Gr. Theatre? p. 284. Usually explained 
also as due to the vast size of the theatre ; but we 
have no evidence that the theatre in the fifth century 
was so large. 

2 Tevons, Man. of Gr. Antiq. p. 699. 

3 “Athen. Mitt. vii. Pl. XIV; also Haigh, Gr. 7%.? 


p. 271. 
4 Jahrb. d. deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1895, S. 292, p. 2 
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VATTASSO’S UNCIAL FRAGMENTS OF LIVY. 


(Lin, XXXIV. cc. 36 § 6 ‘NON INRITA’—40 § 2 ‘RVRSVS ORATOREM.’) 


Frammenti @un Livio del v secolo, recentemente scoperttz. Codice Vaticano Latino 
10696. Edited by Mons. MARCO VATTASSO. Roma: Tipografia Vaticana. 
(Studi e Testi, 18) MDCCCCVI. Large 4to. Pp. 18. 3 Phototype 
Plates. 


ALL students of Livy’s text and of palaeography in general will be grateful to 
Mons. Marco Vattasso for this excellent publication with its beautiful full-sized 
reproductions of these fifth century fragments and its complete critical and 
exegetical commentary. 

The fragments are seven in number and were used as wrappings for relics? 
from the Holy Land (as the eighth century writing on them shows) and put 
together form 13 fol. of the last 2 fols. of Quat. xv. or 6 cols., so that c. 39.2 
tuebatur miles to c. 39.11 modo frag is lost. And, as Mons, Vattasso says, for the 
width of the margins and the wonderful condition of the parchment and writing 
they are perhaps the finest of the ancient folia known to us;? so they are an 
important addition to our early fragments of Livy and our uncials. 

The text too, though naturally not very important, has a value in itself which 
the editor rightly insists upon ; and I will take the points separately: 

(1) the noteworthy readings are priorum for zratorum (36.6), act for pronuntia 
(37.5) ; and two others which Mons. Vattasso calls good viz. wbz for 26z 37.3 (but 
the lost cod. Mogunt. had dz) and zwbos (=inpos) for zuops 38.7 (but surely 
inpos is not tolerable in Livy especially as he has consz/zz inops so often). I may 
add to these arcesserent (38.1) for accerserent of edd. and cdd., except Agenensis® 
(B.M. ‘ Harl. 2493’), which has the neutral accesserent. 

So far then as these fragments go, they tend to show once more how trust- 
worthy in the main our MSS. are, just as the Verona palimpsest has not damaged 
the credit of the earliest MSS. of the first decade. | 

(2) More important however than these readings are the lessons to be learnt 
from the fragments. On these lessons the editor very rightly and very wisely insists. 
The fragments he says ‘non cessano di avere grande importanza, siccome quelli 
che servono a chiarire sempre meglio la strada che dovra tenere il futuro editore’ 
of the fourth decade ; in short, he must notice how R (=these Roman fragments) 
hold the balance between B(ambergensis) with ¢(=the Placentine tradition) on 

' £.g. ‘Terra de flumen Iurdannis.’ ‘Spunnia Dii. 


~ Parchment 13 ins. x11 ins., col. 8 ins. x 3 ins., 
width across the 2 cols. (with margin between them) 


8? ins., 30 lines in col., 14 to 22 letters in line. 
3 With this MS. I have collated the Roman frag- 
ments. 
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the one side and M(oguntinus) with the ed. Mogunt. on the other side; and he 
must judge accordingly in other places as wisely as he can ; also he must not give 
undue attention to B where it is not supported by the rest of @ as represented in 
the codices recentiores. And here Mons. Vattasso gives the same advice as 
Mommsen gave (and partly acted on) when the Spirensian fragments of the third 
decade were discovered, that the true tradition must be found by collation of 
the surviving MSS. ; ze. the Placentine tradition to support B versus M in the 
fourth decade, and the Spirensian tradition! to put’a check upon Puteanus in the 
third decade. 


The chief points where the Roman fragments affect the balance are these : 

(2) R B (+cdd. rec.) versus M or ed. Mogunt. 

Czrculos (c. 37. 1.) not zz cerculis; subtto ad arma (c. 37. 1) not ad arma 
subtto ; excursio l. (37. 6) not 2. excursio. 

(6) R M? versus B+cdd. rec. 

tyrannis (c. 36.7) not tyranno; commissa (c. 37. 7) not emzissa; aifficiliora 
(c. 38. 2) not difficitla ; laboraret (c. 38. 6) not daborabat ; and I may add here the 
ube (c. 37. 3) for 26¢ and vrespondere et (37. 4) for responderit B and respondere 
Agenensis and ed. Mogunt. 

(c) for instances of R M® + cdd. rec. versus B, amongst the editor’s choices are 
clamore sublato in c. 38. 4 (R has sublatu) not sublato clamore ; impetus (c. 39. 12) 
not zmpetum ; redierunt in castra (c. 39. 13) not zz ¢. redzerunt ; and to these I would 
add nullum esse (c. 36. 7) not xul/lum, in all which Zingerle has followed B; and 
et Romantzs (c. 37. 6), where B has guz et R. out of which Weissenborn made 
guietts R. and Koch Quznctio et R! 


In spelling, the fragments are except in proper names sound ; also in the 
interlinear division of syllables; in which matters they remind me much of 
Thuaneus (tenth century) in the first decade, especially T? for the divisions. 

The few misprints etc. that I have noticed are these: on p. 12 note to 14-15 
read Anthiochum, cosi R ; p. 13 line 6 read FUGIENTIUM (the phot. shows the 
/); on p. 14 note on 16-17 read clamore for t7more and, as really only de has got 
in before undzque, read clamore sublatu subtre de undique or run the words together, 
and on p. 18, side-note on 25. 26 (where R curiously has zxtersepzendog with cdd. 
rec.) is guaedam wanted or does B omit it? Finally on p. 15 I could wish that 
Mons. Vattasso had not so incautiously said of zzpos ‘é da prefersi a zuops’ nor 
am I sure that he is right in saying ‘non bene’ cf R M’s dadoraret (c. 38), 
where the frequentative subj. is undoubtedly Livian and is euphonious against 
the other indicative imperfects ; but perhaps Livy here wrote /adorarat. 


W. C. F. WALTERS. 


1 J agree with Mommsen that the British Museum _ Spirensian, 
MSS, Burn. 198 and Harl. 2781 and some marg. 2 For the sake of brevity M here = cd M. or ed. 
notes in Harl. 2493 (Agenensis) are Spirensian; but Mogunt. 
Harl. 2684 is Drakenborch’s Harl. and does not seem 
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LINDBLOM ON SILIVS ITALICVS. 


In Silit [talict Puntca Quaestiones scripsit A. T. LINDBLOM. Upsaliae MCMVI. 


THE first part of this little book gives an account of Silius’ use of moods and 
tenses, the second deals with textual criticism. I turned to the former with some 
hope and much fear. A series of careful studies of the grammar of the Silver 
writers is much needed, and till we get these it is futile to admit the vision of a 
satisfactory Grammar of Silver Latin to our most sanguine reveries. Of disserta- 
tions on the grammar and genus dicendi: of Silver writers, there is indeed no 
dearth, but the diligence and grammatical instinct necessary for success seem rare 
enough. The more heartily do I congratulate Dr. Lindblom on the thoroughness 
with which he has done his work and the clearness and good sense with which he 
writes. Only one thing is lacking—a good index. Divergencies of opinion easily 
arise on grammatical points—e.g. the assigning of forms in -ervzt to Indicative or 
Subjunctive, the classifying of certain relatival subjunctives ;—a good index unites 
all differences. In the present work it would have been especially valuable in view 
of the mass of information as to Silius’ language which lies scattered about in notes 
and texts, a veritable treasure for critical and other purposes: e.g., the information 
as to the indefinite use of guzcumque on p. 57, the frequency of guzs (p. 58 n.), the 
non-occurrence in Silius of guza and efsz (pp. 87, 111), the various uses of guzn 
(p. 119),etc. However, the appreciative reader will make his own index, and thank 
Dr. Lindblom for what he has got. 

When preparing my edition of Silius I made a careful study of Silian 
language, so that I can testify to the extraordinary diligence shown in this book. 
Only a very few points have escaped the author’s notice; on only a very few 
would one wish any alteration in the form of statement. All the examples of a 
historic present in relative sentences given on p. 7 admit of the explanation that 
the reference is as much to the present as to the past: passages like 9. 171, 17. 322 
should have been quoted. Sometimes the present represents a pluperfect (cp. p. 8): 


sO in 2, 142 
adreptoque auide quo concidis, Icare, saxo... 


uastae se culmine turris 
praecipitem iacit. 


On p. 24, add 7. 115 as an example of /aro with the subjunctive directly 
depending. Among the relative subjunctives (pp. 58 sgg.) I miss 13. 116 guae 
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candore niuem, candore anteiret olores. In 15. 509 (p. 65) guz is certainly consecutive, 
as the author seems to suspect in his note. On the other hand I should reckon 


as causal 12. 43: 
cautae mentis consulta probabat 


euentu qui post Dauni stagnantia regna 
sanguine Tarpeias ire abstinuisset ad arces. 


Dr. L. classes this as ‘oblique,’ and so it is doubtless in part, but even in Or. 
Rect. guz would naturally take a subjunctive here. On p. 80 four exx. of dum with 
the present subjunctive are given, and on p. 82 is given another (17. 513), which 
is explained as due to Or. Obl., and put accordingly under a separate rubric. But 
three of the four on p. 80 are undoubted cases of dum in Or. Obl., and in the 
fourth, 2. 39 (ardor agit,...queat dum cernere muros,...Martem exercere), the 
explanation is quite similar: all five cases seem to me to hang together. P. 86. 
Priusquam with subjunctive: add 17.610. P. 88. Conditional sentences with 
present indicative in protasis : I miss 4. 420-1: 


magnanimi me, nate, uiri ni bella capessis 
haud dubie extremus, terret labor. 


The apodosis is of course haud dubie extremus, as I have endeavoured to show by 
the punctuation. The examples under 4) on this same page are very disparate. 
In most of them (e.g. 5.97: sz bellum ducere cordi est | interea...aderit Serutlius) 
the present is logical enough, and carries with it no future force. Not so in 


9. OI sgq.: 
sistis ni crastina signa 


firmabis nostro Phoebeae dicta Sibyllae 
sanguine 


and 26.476; 11.118; 15. 40, 554, 781. Again, on p.97 (2), two distinct cases 
seem to be classified together. In the first, 15. 538, we have an optative 
subjunctive in the apodosis, with perfect subjunctive in protasis. I certainly know 
of no parallel in Silius, and should imagine the construction to be very rare in 
general. In 16. 695 sgg., however, where we have a similar optative in the apodosis, 
audierit of the protasis may very well be future perfect: the combination of this 
tense with an apodosis denoting a wish or command is natural enough and 
common (cp. eg. Sil. 1. 107, 8. 325). The exx. of guo final on p. 115 are all 
quite normal: Dr. L. omits 7. 334, 13. 107, where there is no accompanying 
comparative. 

The critical section is less important. About 30 passages are handled: in 
most cases it is simply a matter of defending the text or an emendation already 
proposed. In 10. 176 antigua tonantem | nomina is suggested (for tumentem) and 
in 16. 660 vettulit aurea | signa (for auri). In one passage Dr. L.’s defence of the 
MSS. betrays some lack of precision, and as I have not had an opportunity of 
dealing with the passage elsewhere, I am glad to take it here. 
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Mox profugi ducente Noto aduertere coloni, 
Insula quos genuit Graio circumflua ponto 
Atque auxit quondam Laertia regna Zacynthos. (i. 290) 


Dr. L. and most editors think we have here simply a case of the evolution of a 
demonstrative from a relative pronoun. This is common enough, and Dr. L. 
quotes an example from Sil. himself. But a simple translation will show how 
differently the matter stands here. ‘Soon exiles came and settled here, men whom 
an isle of the Grecian sea did bear, an zsland which once enriched Laertes’ realm.’ 
I want an example of the evolution of a feminine singular demonstrative from a 
masculine plural relative before I can be persuaded to reject Miiller’s e¢ guae for the 
atque of the MSS. Will Dr. Lindblom excuse me if I reply here to a suggestion 
of his on p. 133? Ruperti’s proposal to read summa in 14. 538 by no means 
escaped me, witness an emphatic mark of exclamation in my copy of his edition. 
The lengthening of the short final vowel seems to me very improbable in Silius, 
It is certainly flattering to have an emendation of one’s own quoted as evidence of 
the possibility of such a license, but I must point out that there is much difference 
between my proposal to lengthen @ final before scrutantem in 7. 273 and Ruperti’s 
to lengthen it before ¢rvaxzt here. A better and textually certain parallel would be 
7.618 Syllaeque Crassique; but as gue has special privileges in these cases, even 
this is of little use. I still adhere to Bauer’s correction. 

The book is carefully printed, but /werzm on p. 22 should, I think, be /ocarim, 
the reference being presumably to 9. 530 cited on p. 18. This being so, 
Dr. Lindblom will, I hope, readily believe that it was not I, but the printer, who 
read semina for semzta in 15.147. ‘Quo iure et qua ratione ductus, uzderzt zpse. 


WALTER C. SUMMERS. 
Sheffield. 
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COMMENTATIONES PHILOLOGAE IENENSES. 


Commentationes Philologae Ienenses. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1906. Vol. vii. 
fasc. 2. 8vo. Pp. 201. 


THIS ‘ fasciculus’ contains three dissertations by Jena professors: Prof. Paul Crain 
writes ‘de ratione quae inter Platonis Phaedrum Symposiumque intercedat’ ; 
Prof. P. Karl, ‘de Placidi glossis’; Prof. E. Merten, ‘de bello Persico ab Anastasio 
gesto. Being more nearly interested myself in Plato than in Placidus or Anasta- 
sius, I must pray to be excused if I devote this notice mainly to the dissertation 
of Prof. Crain. 

In his ‘ praefatio’ he tells us that some men would fain have us believe that 
the ‘ platonic question’ is already settled. If this were true the occupation of many 
of our most esteemed doctors, and of Prof. Crain amongst their number, would be 
gone ; but fortunately the truth of the statement is by no means universally 
admitted—‘ plurimi doctissimique viri vehementer negant.’ There is still a free field, 
and no favour, open to every dissertator who has a new solution to advance. 
Hence Prof. Crain cannot be accused of transgressing the ordinance py xueiv 
€U KELMEVOL. 

Prof. Crain, as his title indicates, confines himself to one particular point of 
the vast and multiform question. He institutes a comparison as regards both ‘ ratio 
poetica’ and ‘ratio philologa’ between the Phaedrus and the Symposium with the 
object of determining which is prior in point of date. His general conclusion is that 
the Phaedrus is the earlier by a few years and to be dated circ. 390-85 B.C., while 
for the Sympostum he accepts the common view which puts it shortly after 385, on 
the strength of the allusion to the dsovnucpos of Mantinea. For my own part, I 
am inclined to think that this order is the right one, and that the dates are about 
as near as one can get. It must be confessed, however, that a good many of the 
grounds upon which Prof. Crain bases his conclusion are, taken singly, lacking in 
solidity. Thus, when it is stated that the leading part played by Phaedrus in the 
Symposium ‘facilius intelligitur ab illo qui ante cognoverit Phaedrum dialogum, 
contra in hoc nihil est quod non satis per se intellegi possit’ (p. 9), we cannot help 
feeling that this is but a slender prop for our argument. But, of course, the 
conclusion rests not upon one but upon many props, whose combined strength it is 
that must be estimated; and it would be unfair to isolate and condemn any given 
one as insufficient of itself to bear the whole weight of the conclusion. Taken 
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all together, the arguments in favour of Prof. Crain’s view are, to my mind, more 
strong and solid than those which support the opposite order of dating. The most 
important section of his argumentation is that in which he compares the doctrines 
of ows in the two dialogues. He endeavours, successfully as I think, to show that 
the exposition of the origin, nature, and object of épws in the Symposzum is fuller, 
more closely-reasoned, and more mature than the exposition in the Phaedrus. And 
if this be granted, what more natural than to conclude— minime igitur ego quidem 
arbitror Platonem id potuisse facere, ut perfecto Symposio descenderet ad illam in 
Phaedro rationis inconstantiam’? Furthermore, the refutations in Symfos. of such 
statements as that love has ‘its own’ for object, and that love is ‘a god,’ seem to 
indicate a revision of opinions expressed in Phaedr. Prof. Crain also compares 
the views of the two dialogues in regard to ‘dialectic,’ rhetoric and poetry ; but 
more important than these are the questions concerning the theory of Ideas and 
the theory of the Soul and its immortality. As to the Ideal theory, the transcendent 
Ideas of the Phaedrus are held to be an earlier stage than the immanent Ideas of the 
Symposium, and the view that Idealism is broached as a novelty in the Phaedrus 
is accepted. As regards the immortality of the soul, no argument can be drawn, 
it is argued, for or against the priority of either dialogue, since the problem is 
treated in each on a different side and from a distinct standpoint: ‘ mortalem 
apparet in Symposio spectari animum, in Phaedro immortalem. Vtraque ratio 
se ipsa contenta est neque altera videtur ad alteram pertinere ; necessitudinem 
earum Plato inter se nullam ostendit’ (p. 60). Whether this method of treating 
their divergences will satisfy the champions of a post-republican Phaedrus may be 
doubted; but Prof. Crain pays only scant attention throughout to the counter- 
arguments they adduce. His treatment is in the main so entirely positive that 
after closing his book the reader cannot repress an uneasy feeling that all has not 
been said,—that there is still an ‘altera pars’ which demands a hearing. It is true 
that he states and dismisses certain opinions of Blass, Teichmiiller, and Brunns which 
are inconvenient, and very probabiy incorrect ; but he does not clear his ground 
at all completely. Almost at every step of his progress, one might say, he leaves 
behind him the snakes of argument still lurking in the grass, neither killed nor 
scotched. They lurkin the pages of Lutoslawski and Raeder, if nowhere else ; and 
it is a safe prophecy that before long they will again be heard hissing as loudly as 
ever, in Prof. Crain’s despite. 

This incompleteness, which spoils the cogency of Prof. Crain’s proof, is partly 
due to the narrow limits he has set himself. To fix the date of the Phacdrus one 
ought to take account of many other things besides its relation to the Symposzum ; 
nor can one decide whether a doctrine or an opinion of Plato’s is early or late if 
one’s purview is confined to two dialogues. And, lastly, to say no more about the 
results of ‘stylometry,’ which weigh so largely with some in settling the date of the 
Phaedrus, than is here said in the preface will scarcely do much towards convinc- 
ing the philo-stylometrists. But, as Prof. Crain himself seems to hint, ‘that is 
another story’: and perhaps the modern Apollodorus, the enthusiast of Platonic 
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controversy, may expect from Jena a ‘confutatio’ to supplement this present 
‘commentatio. Meanwhile we welcome the statement before us as a timely 
counterblast against the lucubrations of those critics who proclaim from the house- 
tops that the Phaedrus ‘ must be’ later than the Symposzum. 

Prof. Karl’s dissertation ‘de Placidi glossis’ has all the appearance of a care- 
ful philological study. It is intended to supplement the work of Goetz, Duerling, 
and others in discriminating the sgenuine from the spurious among the glosses 
ascribed to Placidus. The method of treatment may be indicated most simply by 
setting down the titles of the sections: (1) ‘de Placido libri glossarum et codicis 
Parisini’; (2) ‘de Placidi glossario ex diversis partibus composito’; (3) ‘de 
ratione, quae inter breviores Placidi glossas et Festi reliquias intercedat’; (4) ‘de 
amplioribus Placidi glossis cum Festi reliquiis comparatis.’ 

Prof. Merten’s treatise on the Persian War of the Emperor Anastasius, at the 
commencement of the sixth century, should prove useful and interesting to students 
of the later Roman Empire. He examines critically the sources, especially Joshua 
Stylites of Edessa, the relation of whose account to that of Zacharius and Proco- 
pius he attempts to determine. For the details and results of his investigations, 
which are not easily summarized, the student must be referred to Prof. Merten’s 


own Latin. 
R. G. BURY. 
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RODOCANACHIT’S ROMAN CAPITOL. 


The Roman Capitol in Ancient and Modern Times. By E. RODOCANACHI 
(translated from the French by FREDERICK LAWTON, M.A.). London: 
Heinemann, 1906. 8vo. Pp. xvi+ 264. One Full Page Frontispiece, 
49 Figs. in Text, 1 Map. 4s. net. 


THE present work is a translation of a French original in large quarto which 
appeared in 1904. It has, though now sufficiently small to be carried in the 
pocket, naturally suffered somewhat in other respects from its reduction in size; 
there has, however, been a proportionate diminution in price, as the original costs 
12 francs. The more important illustrations have been retained, and the text and 
notes are inthe main identical ; but some documents (the absence of which will not 
affect the majority of readers, though they are of importance to students) have been 
omitted—notably the full text of the inventory of the contents of the ‘new museum ’ 
(now called the Museum of the Capitol) in 1671 (p. 155 of the French original), 
the descriptions of the museum by the President de Brosses (1739-1740), and by 
an anonymous writer of 1765 (pp. 161 seg.of the original). The text of the speech 
delivered by Petrarch when he was crowned ir the Capitol and that of the Consti- 
tution of Benedict XIII, forbidding the lottery (pp. 199 seg.), are less important. A 
more serious inconvenience is the suppression of the text of the modern inscrip- 
tion relating to the Capitol: bare references to Forcella’s /scrizzonz are hardly 
likely to be of much service, as it is not a book that will be in the hands of many 
readers, At times, too, part of a footnote is retained, though it is really an 
explanation of matter which has been omitted (¢eg., the remarks on the Ponte 
Rotto on p. 142,n. 1). An addition has been made to the English edition in the 
form of a short section (pp. ix.—xvi., entitled ‘ A Visit to the Capitol,’ which will 
no doubt be of service. The provision of a list of illustrations, which was absent 
from the French original, is also an improvement. A few slight additions have 
been made in places in the text and notes. 

M. Rodocanachi’s account of the Capitol in the earliest times is not, and does 
not profess to be, a criticism of the traditional accounts, which it in the main 
follows. Nor in his further description of the Capitol in the classical period does 
he enter upon the discussion of controversial points. Fairly full references in the 
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footnotes, however, make it as a rule easy to examine further in detail the points 
with which he deals ; and the account as a whole will be found useful. In dealing 
with the sixteenth century drawings of the relief representing the Capitoline temple 
of Jupiter (p. 40) (he is wrong by the way in stating that it was ever preserved 
in the Vatican Library), for which see Mr. Wace’s article in the forthcoming 
volume of Papers of the British School at Rome (iv), while reckoning Piranesi’s 
representation of it as a sixteenth century drawing, he does not mention the 
important drawing at Berlin, published by Michaelis in Rdm. M7tt., 1891, p. 21, 
and Tav. iii. 

An interesting section is the one which gives the curious legends that 
gathered round the Capitol in the early middle ages (pp. 57-63), after the ruin 
and abandonment of its buildings. Between the eighth and the twelfth century, 
however, the market, and with it the seat of the prefect of the city, was transferred 
from the forum holttorium to the Capitol (p. 65)—a point not noticed by 
Rodocanachi, but introduced by the translator from an article by Mgr. Duchesne 
(Mdanges, 1904, 481 seg.). It is not a little curious, therefore, to find the Antipope 
Anacletus in 1130-38 giving the whole hill to the Benedictines; and the 
expressions in the text on pp. 67, 71, with regard to this donation have not been 
altered so as to square with the new point adduced on p. 65. The Capitol thus 
became the political centre of the mediaeval city, and the palace of the Capitol 
was already existing in 1145. It appears to have been almost entirely rebuilt in 
1300, and not very much later (1348) were constructed the stairs which led to S. M. 
in Aracoeli—not of materials taken from the ruins of the temple of Quirinus 
(p. 78) but of fragments of ancient or mediaeval sepulchral monuments, as an 
examination of them in 1887 showed (Hiilsen in Rdm. Mztt. 1889, 255). The 
market was transferred in 1477 tothe Piazza Navona. In the middle of the 
fifteenth century the palace, which had fallen into a very dilapidated condition, was 
restored by Nicholas V (p. 91). The Palazzo dei Conservatori, which had been 
erected in the meantime, was also reconstructed on a larger scale by him 
(p. 94). In 1536 Michelangelo drew up plans for the transformation of the whole 
group, including the construction of a third palace opposite that of the Conser- 
vatori. It was more than a century before his plans were completely carried out: 
but it is to him that the Capitol owes its present aspect. 

The origin of the Capitoline collections of antiquities is due to Sixtus IV. 
Their gradual growth has already been traced by Michaelis (Rdm. A/ztt. 1891, 
1 seg.), but M. Rodocanachi brings further contributions to their history. After 
the completion of the new palace (the present Capitoline Museum), a certain 
number of sculptures were transferred to it; but it was Clement XII who by the 
donation of the greater part of the collection of Cardinal Alessandro Albani was 
the real creator of the collection in the Capitoline Museum. With the exception 
indeed of the group of bronzes which began to be formed, as has been said, in the 
fifteenth century, the Palazzo dei Conservatori is mainly indebted for its importance 
to recent finds. Besides tracing the history of the Capitol and its buildings in its 
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main outlines, Rodocanachi also has interesting chapters on the lions of the Capitol, 
pictorial representations of the Capitol, festivities held here, etc., etc. 

The book shows a considerable amount of original research in the Capitoline 
archives. Many of the documents published are identical with those given by 
Prof. Lanciani in the Storza degli Scavi, but have been independently copied. 

There is also evidence of wide reading and a fairly good acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject, though a few omissions may be noted. Thus, the 
author cites Hiilsen’s article as to the discovery of the body of the supposed 
daughter of Cicero in 1485, but in spite of it still asserts (p. 120) (following the 
unfounded conjecture of Nibby) that the sarcophagus bearing the name of Aurelia 
Extricata contained the body, whereas this sarcophagus was certainly found in 1744 
or 1745. (CLL. vi. 13310.) 

Notice should also have been taken in the account of the legend of S. Maria, 
in Aracoeli, of the passage in Hiilsen’s Bz/der aus der Geschichte des Kapitols 30 
(which is quoted elsewhere), where he points out that the church is first men- 
tioned in a chronicle of the eighth century, and that the legend of the altar of the 
Son of God probably arose from a misinterpretation of a dedication 


FIDEI‘-AVG:SACR: as FI/zo DEI AVGustus SACRavit. 


There are also certain inconsistencies. Thus, his plan, which is taken from 
Lanciani’s Forma Urbis, marks Locus Montis Tarpei? on the site of the tower of 
Paul III, without any statement in the text that the inscription to the Virgo 
Caelestis, in which the phrase occurs, belongs to a period at which the name had 
been extended to the whole hill (Hiilsen, Rom. Mctt., 1893, 288), and the Area 
Capitolina, appears on the plan as the space to the N. of the Tabularium, while 
in the text it is the esplanade surrounding the Temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus (pp. 28 seg.) 

The questions of provenances dealt with in the chapter on the formation of 
the museums cannot be fully discussed here. The catalogue of the sculptures of 
the municipal collections, the first volume of which the British School at Rome 
will shortly publish, will give an opportunity of doing this. 

But, while recognizing the value of much of the information given by 
M. Rodocanachi, I may be permitted, perhaps, to show cause for questioning some 
of his identifications. 

For example, the ‘statue of Hadrian as a child, of which he speaks (p. 205) 
as having been seen by Aldrovandi in the Capitoline collection, was in reality 
a head of Hadrian as a youth, in the collection of Eurialo Silvestri (Aldrovandi, 
p. 276). 

Again, we find that in trying to identify the statues which passed from the Vati- 
can to the Capitoline Museum in or after the time of Pius V, he supposes the ‘ Fortune’ 
(No. 49 of the Boccapaduli inventory—described as a sitting headless figure) to be 
perhaps identical with statue No. 23 of the Salone—a standing figure of a Muse, 
the head of which, though readjusted, belongs to it. 
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Further, on p. 205, n. 2, the statuette of Bacchus as a youth, seen by 
Aldrovandi in the Capitol, is identified (with a query it is true) with the statue of 
Bacchus (Galleria 38) which is 1°65 metre high, while on p. 207, n. 1, we are told 
(correctly) that the latter is identical with a statue (No. 60, as a fact) from the 
Vatican which, Righetti says (I. Pl. lxix), was given in the time of Sixtus V. 
No attempt is made to reconcile these two conflicting statements. 

Again, the identification of the ‘colossal statue of Tiberius with an ancient 
head,’ which the Cardinal of Ferrara gave in exchange to the Roman people, with 
the so-called Tiberius (Cortile, No. 17—a head on a modern bust, the head being only 
27 cm. high) is most infelicitous (p. 208, n. 1), and looks as though much of the 
identification had not been done on the spot or even with proper use of books. 

Further, he proposes to identify a statue of Hercules bought (if it ever was 
bought—Lanciani, Storza degli Scavz, ii. 83, identifies it with the Hercules of 
Lysippus, which went to Florence) from Francesco Ronconi in 1589— 
Helbig i}. 588 (=i?. 606) with a statue of Hercules, the fragments of which were 
found in 1873 on the Esquiline, in a mediaeval wall! (Bud/. Com., 1880, 153 seq.) 

The translator has on the whole done his work well, though such expressions 
as ‘ Regionaries’ (p. 14, n. 2), ‘Claudius the Gothic’ (p. 16), ‘the Minucia portico’ 
(p. 17), ‘ bandlets’ (p. 34), ‘sorts of porticoes’ (p. 72), ‘rostrum’ (a mistranslation 
of ‘tribune,’ which in this case means ‘apse’ (p. 74), ‘reconstitution ’ (p. 75), show 
somewhat too close adherence to the French original. ‘ Domi’ as the plural of 
‘domus, on the other hand (p. 17), and ‘ Plautus [for Plautius] Helianus’ (p. 34), 
are mistakes which must be laid to the translator’s charge. Nor is ‘crossed’ 
a good translation of ‘ franchissait, in speaking of a road which passed through the 
Servian Wall at the Porta Carmentalis (p. 17). ‘Two yards and a half, which is 
given as the ‘considerable’ difference of level between the Forum and the Capitol 
(p. 26 znzt.), is also an error of the translator’s—the real figure is 24 metres. 

Another strange mistake is the citation of M. Babelon’s Description historique 
et chronologique des monnaies de la République romaine as Historical and Chrono- 
logical Description of the Buildings of the Roman Republic (p. 35,n. 5), and the 
statement that the Via Faba Tosta passed ‘over’ the Arch of Septimius Severus 
(p. 74—the French ‘ au-dessus’ merely means ‘ above’), not to mention such forms 
as the ‘bridge of St. Angel’s (p. 76), and ‘Esquilian’ (p. 146), must be due to the 
translator’s lack of familiarity with Rome. 

Again, Rodocanachi’s reference, p. 23, n. I, to the engraving on the opposite 
page taken from Michaelis’ reproduction of a drawing of Heemskerck, is made by 
the translator into a citation of an engraving reproduced by Michaelis (p. 81, n.). 
That Prospettivo appears as a proper name, on the other hand, is Rodocanachi’s 
fault (zdzd.). On p. 148 we find the Strada Capitolina paved ‘at the expense of ¢he 
owners of property on the river baxk and of the people.’ The words in italics are a 
bad mistranslation of the words ‘propriétaires riverains’ (vzcznz—p. 86 of the original). 
‘Outlandish’ too (p. 154, n. 3) is a strange translation of ‘baroque.’ A serious 


1 58, which is what is actually given in the English edition, is a misprint for 38. 
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omission on p. 215 in the translation is that of a statement (p. 156 of the French 
original) that ‘en 1712,0n acheta un Faune jouant de la fldte avec un taureau a ses 
pieds, which makes the allusion to the Faun in note 7 obscure. The statement in 
the original is, as a fact, incorrect, for the Faun was not found until 1749. 

These imperfections, however (upon which I should not have insisted so much, 
were it not that I happen to have been obliged to verify M. Rodocanachi’s state- 
ments in connexion with the compilation of the catalogue already referred to), do 
not prevent the book from being an important and acceptable contribution to our 
knowledge, and the translator deserves gratitude for having brought it within the 
reach of English readers. And it must be confessed that for the few who will still 
find it necessary for completeness to make use of the French original, there will be 
many who will be glad to have the work in a portable form. 

THOMAS ASHBY. 


NO. III, VOL, I. R 








AMERICAN DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 


WHEN it was first proposed that I should undertake a review of recent dis- 
sertations in the field of Classical Philology submitted to American universities in 
candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, the task did not appear to be 
so great as it has proved to be. The list (which I append) of theses sent in response 
to my request has grown from eight to forty-six, with an average of more than 
eighty, and an aggregate of nearly four thousand pages. Hence it would be mani- 
festly impossible to consider the dissertations in detail, even if one arrogated the 
right, which few if any could fairly claim, to pronounce judgment upon the work 
of scholars labouring in so great a variety of fields. The only practicable course 
to pursue will be, therefore, to confine this article to somewhat general consider- 
ations, referring to individual dissertations by way of illustration rather than in 
criticism of details. 

A glance at the list will show that the degrees were conferred by ten institu- 
tions of higher learning, and that in consequence a number of universities are here 
not represented. This is due in part to the circumstance that all do not require 
the publication of dissertations,—a fact which accounts also for the small number 
in some cases, as notably in that of Harvard University. The question whether 
publication should be required is one of some difficulty. The instances are 
naturally rare in which sales cover the cost of printing ; and with the relatively 
high rates prevailing in America the requirement may be a real hardship to the 
young scholar who has, as not unfrequently happens, sacrificed his all to attain 
the coveted degree. In recent years recourse has been had to various devices, 
such as publication in journals, in the proceedings of various learned societies, 
or in ‘Studies’ or ‘Bulletins’ issued by the several universities. One of our 
authors has even resorted to publication in Germany. But, on the other hand, 
it cannot but be vexatious to scholars to find here and there references to excel- 
lent work in unpublished dissertations, treasured in the archives of certain 
universities, where they are practically inaccessible. 

A study of the list suggests some interesting reflections. First of all, it 
is noteworthy that Greek carries off the lion’s share, having to its credit twenty- 
five dissertations as against eighteen for Latin, with three overlapping in subject 
matter. In view of the constant pressure upon Greek and the steadily declining 
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ratio of Greek to Latin in the number of students in school and college, this 
fact is doubly significant. It plainly shows that those who are attracted to the 
classics, and are disposed from a love of the subjects to devote their lives to 
them, are still most interested in Greek. Many, perhaps most, will undoubtedly 
end by occupying chairs of Latin, but this is not to be regretted. Indeed, this 
is as it should be; for they will possess in their Greek studies the indispensable 
background for both their future studies and their teaching. One cannot help 
wishing, however, that more universites might follow the wise example of Harvard, 
which confers the doctorate in the Classics, not in Greek or in Latin alone, recog- 
nizing them as coordinate and bound together in a higher unity. All scholars 
should feel that the classical languages ‘stand or fall together, and that Latin 
without Greek is as impossible as it is illogical. 

One naturally inquires concerning the range of studies represented by the 
dissertations as affording an index of the relative emphasis given to various 
subjects in the classical instruction of American universities. Some years ago 
one of the foremost Hellenists of the United States remarked that Teubner texts 
were cheap and that our graduate students might at least be presumed to be able 
to count, and that therefore some statistical study of grammar was perhaps the 
most feasible task to set. Bearing that doctrine in mind, one might have been 
prepared to find such studies largely predominating. But such is not the case. 
Indeed, there is hardly one dissertation in the list that could be fairly so classed. 
The prominence of American scholars in syntactical studies in particular might 
have led one to expect a larger number of dissertations in this field. As a matter 
of fact, there are only eight devoted to syntax, whereas nine or ten may be counted 
for the study of institutions, six for rhetoric, and five for the archaeology of art. 
Besides these subjects, morphology, metrics, lexicogaphy, semasiology, epigraphy, 
palacography, textual criticism, literary and political history, religion and folk- 
lore, the study of nature, and the development of moral ideas, are all duly 
represented. 

This survey amply proves that the classics are being taught in no narrow 
spirit. It is frequently asserted by those who criticize the teachers of Greek and 
Latin that their interest is in the formal rather than the substantive, and that their 
instruction lacks that intimate human touch which lends vitality. The evidence 
seems to discredit the charge. At all events, if there be a tendency on the part 
of certain teachers to confine their instruction to matters by nature somewhat 
formal and abstract, it is evident that the healthy humanity of their students soon 
breaks through the toils thus woven for them. 

One is naturally prompted next to inquire concerning the quality and value 
of the work here presented. Ten or fifteen years ago an American dissertation 
was rarely noticed in a foreign review, or if noticed at all, then only cavalierly and 
superciliously, in a tone implying the question whether anything good could come 
out of America. This was particularly true of Germany. In more recent years 
all this has changed. Every dissertation now receives consideration, and the 
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prevailing judgment in most cases is highly favourable. Now and then one chances 
on a review calculated to evoke a smile, as when a recent reviewer compared, to its 
disadvantage, an American dissertation with a study in the same field written by 
the veteran Leo. Such reviewing can be had cheap and would excite more 
unfavourable comment if it was less common. On the other hand, competent 
German scholars recognize the kinship of classical work done in America with their 
own. Indeed, it were strange if they did not, seeing that the productive American 
scholars in middle life or older were almost without exception trained by the 
German masters. And if there is not now the same necessity as formerly existed 
for resorting to Bonn, Goettingen, and Berlin, it is because the same spirit breathes 
and the same methcds are pursued in the seminar ‘n the American university as 
prevail in the schools of Germany. 

In trying to gauge the value of the American dissertation one inevitably 
compares it with the German, since England has no analogue to offer. The 
American may well make the comparison with confidence in the result ; and it 
may be something more rational than chauvinism that leads him to give the 
American dissertation the preference. The average age of the German candidate 
for the doctorate of philosophy cannot be more than twenty-four. The average 
age of the American cannot be so easily computed. The time-honoured practice 
of adding a ‘ Vita’ to the dissertation has been almost universally abandoned in 
America, but it seems a safe guess that the average age of an American on attain- 
ing the doctorate is not much short of twenty-nine. He may not have acquired 
more technical knowledge than his German cousin, but the difference of five years 
makes effectively for greater maturity, and this relative maturity shows to advant- 
age in sanity of judgment and breadth of view. These qualities do, as a matter of 
fact, in a high degree distinguish the best American work. 

It is only fair to say that no small share of the credit for this fact is due to 
the professors in our leading universities. As graduate instruction on this side of 
the Atlantic is a comparatively recent growth, some teachers have doubtless felt 
that international recognition of the dignity of their work must depend on the 
productions of their students. In order to ensure the best results and to compen- 
sate for the absence of a general atmosphere favourable to scholarly pursuits, they 
have in many cases sacrificed their own ambitions to the cause, bestowing time and 
criticism without stint upon their more promising students. Hence an American 
dissertation often owes far more than the initial suggestion to the university 
professor, and many an American scholar owes more to his teachers than he can 
ever fully know. 

It is, of course, true of all scholars that their first considerable task gives 
direction to their subsequent studies. But of the American student this is perhaps 
true to an exceptional degree, because of the scope of the inquiry upon which he 
is launched by his aavisers. If one considers the themes chosen by the American 
candidate and compares them with those of the German student, the difference is 
often very striking. It must frequently happen that for sheer lack of time the 
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subject to be treated of in the dissertation must be narrowed, and sometimes 
the result will necessarily prove so vague that, considered objectively as an addition 
to science, it will possess little worth. But, regarded from the point of view of the 
young scholar, such themes, open though they be to serious criticism, may be a 
creat boon. Once embarked on his investigation, he is led into many paths, and 
the subject he has chosen thus becomes the nucleus of a life-work. It was remarked 
above that the average length of the dissertations in our list is upwards of eighty 
pages, and some of them assume the proportions of large volumes. Dr. Bonner’s 
excellent study of Evzdence zn Athenian Courts (7) shows on every page his teacher’s 
training in the law, and thus affords a striking illustration of the extent to which 
a dissertation may be indebted to the professor. In the same way Dr. Wetmore’s 
prospectus of a complete Vergil Lexicon (43) shows how ambitious some of the 
schemes are upon which the graduate student embarks. 

There is, therefore, good reason for a favourable opinion of the average 
dissertation, so far as concerns scholarship and its significance for the scholar 
himself. It is usually more than a specimen eruditionis, and often marks the 
beginning of a career of productive research, the fruits of which are overcrowding 
the classical journals. Some there are, no doubt, who deprecate this result, 
believing that it betokens a loss to the teacher ili compensated by the advancement 
of learning. But I do not think it possible that work which serves to unify and 
organize the acquisitions of a scholarly pursuit can fairly be said to redound to the 
detriment of classical teaching. If the interest in the class-room be found to 
suffer discount, this may be due to other causes. One such possible cause is 
suggested by a reading of the dissertations. It is the want of literary form and 
finish that mars to an appreciable extent the impression produced by some 
dissertations which in point of matter are excellent. It is not surprising that this 
should be found to be true, but one cannot help regretting the fact, particularly as 
the same defect is likely to characterize the subsequent work of the scholar whether 
in the lecture-room or in his published writings. 

One more point of considerable interest disclosed by a study of the list of 
dissertations ought not to fail of mention: women constitute nearly twenty-five 
per cent. of the total number of authors. In quality their work averages well with 
that of the men, and their subjects cover almost the same range. This is 
significant for the higher education of women, which is having a growth in the 
United States without precedent. The General Education Board has recently 
called attention to the fact that, while colleges generally are attracting students in 
ever increasing numbers, those for women in particular are taxed beyond their 
capacity. As the policy of that influential body will favour the addition of more 
women’s colleges, it is comforting to know that there is an increasing number of 
women admirably prepared to assume the office of instruction in the classics. 


W. A. HEIDEL. 


Wesleyan University. 
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Charles B. Newcomer. Votes from Sinaitic Papyri, E. O. Winstedt. Notes and Discus- 
sions: [looros, Karl Brugmann. Ox Some Passages in Propertius, B. O. Foster. A reply 
to Professor Tarbell, Oliver S. Tonks. esoinder, F. B. T(arbell). Book Reviews. Wilam- 
owitz-Mollendorf et al.: Dze Kultur der Gegenwart. Die Griechische und Lateinische 
Literatur und Sprache, |. C. Rolfe. J. B. Carter’s Religion of Numa, S. B. Platner. Dill’s 
Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, G. J. Laing. Kalbfleisch and Schone’s 
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Mnemosyne. 35.1. 1907. 

H. T. Karsten, De Commenti Donatiani compositione et origine. One chief interpolator 
(I or IP). To him are due almost all the cases in which the same subject as Donatus 
handles is handled in a different style and manner, with evident knowledge of D.’s note. 
J. Van Leeuwen, Homerica (from vol. 34). 33. De Nestoris aetate. Idem, Ad 
scholia Aristophanica. Two corrections. P. H. Damsté, Minuciana (from vol. 34). 
Emendations from ch. 17 onwards. I. H. Leopold, 4d Marcum Antoninum. 1. Codex A. 
2. Critical Notes. 3. Punctuation, Transposition, etc. J.J. H., Ad Avristophanis Nubium 
vss. 530 Sg. Read éf€6yx’ dras. C. Brakman, Apuleiana (from vol. 34). Notes (critical, 
with many Getails as to Apuleius’ style and vocabulary) on pp. 222-277. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das Klassische Altertum, ete. 19. 1. 1907. 

H. Peter, Pontius Pilatus, der rimische Landpfleger in Judda. Examination of Pilate’s 
conduct. The gospels (esp. the synoptic) represent it favourably, Philo and Josephus unfavour- 
ably. Treatment in the Peter gospel and Acta Pilatz. Tertullian extremely favourable. Ten- 
dency in the opposite direction begins with Eusebius (//7s¢. Zccl. 7). The Descensus Christe 
and the legends. A. Hildebrand, Lexaus Faust. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: O. Schulthess 
gives a summary and a favourable report of AZélanges Nicole; O. Hoffman’s Die Alakedonen, 
thre Sprache und thr Volkstum reviewed by A. Thumb. ‘I myself incline still to the 
assumption of a special language, strongly influenced by Greek from early times, through 
immigration of Greek tribes and contact with neighbours, but preserving its phonetic 
and flexional character down to Hellenistic times’; G. Veith’s Geschichte der Feldziige 
C. Julius Casars: ‘On the whole useful and meritorious, but not the final work on 
Caesar as a general.’ (K. Lehmann) [20. 1. F. Schemmel, Der Sophést Libanios als Schiiler 
und Lehrer. | 


Wochenscrift fiir Klassische Philologie. 1907. 

16 Jan. Studien sur Paliographie und Papyruskunde, herausg. von C. Wessely. II-V 
(A. Stein), very favourable. E. Kammer, £7” aesthetischer Kommentar zu Homers Ilias, 3. 
Aufl. (Chr. Harder), favourable. W. H. Roscher, Die Hebdomadenlehren der griechischen 
Philosophen und Arzte (Pagel), very favourable. B. de Hagen, Mum simultas intercesserit 
Tsocrati cum Platone (H. Gillischewski). Concluded in the negative against Spengel. H. 
Boegli, Uber Ciceros Rede fiir Caecina (J. Plaff), favourable. J. Endt, Zur Uberlieferung 
der Adnotationes super Lucanum (P. Wessner), favourable. P. R. G. Giinther, Das Problem 
der Theodizee im Neuplatonismus (A. Doring), favourable. E. Cicotti, Za filosofia della 
Guerra ela Guerra alla Filosofia (R. Lange), favourable on the whole. 

23 Jan. A. Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients. 2. Aufl. I 
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(C. Fries), favourable. C. Meier, Quaestionum onomatologicarum capita quattuor (A. Fick). 
‘Contains much that is good and new.’ P. Brandt, Sappho (B.), favourable. W. A. Heidel, 
Qualitative change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy (A. Doring), favourable on the whole. 
G. Pasquali, Prolegomena ad Procli commentarium in Cratylum (W. Cronert), favourable. 
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ischen Verfassung. 2. Aufl. herausg. von P. Groebe. III (O. E. Schmidt). A. Zanner, 
Romanische Sprachwissenschaft. 2. Aufl. (M. Niedermann), favourable. 

30 Jan. H. Browne, Handbook of Homeric Study (Chr. Harder), favourable on the 
whole. Guil. Felsch, Quibus artificiis adhibitis poetae tragici Graect unitates illas et temporis et 
loci observaverint (Chr. Muff), favourable. R. Pohlmann, Sokratische Studien (B. v. Hagen), 
favourable. Th. Marshall, Aristotle's Theory of Conduct (A. Doring), unfavourable on the whole. 
J. Zwicher, De vocabulis et rebus Gallicis sive Transpadanis apud Vergilium (M. Stowasser), 
very favourable. G. N. Olcott, Zhesaurus linguae Latinae epigraphicae. I. fasc. 3-7 
(M. Ihm). Jzscriptiones Latinae selectae, ed. H. Dessau. II, 2 (M. Ihm). 

6 Feb. M. Croiset, Arvistophane et les partis a Athénes (Schneider), very favourable. 
E. Rolland, De influence de Sénique le pere et des rhéteurs sur Sénéeque le philosophe 
(W. Gemoll), unfavourable. P. Rasi, Z versus de ligno crucis(M. Manitius), favourable. 
P. Rasi, De codice guodam Ticinenst quo incerti scriptoris carmen de pascha continetur 
(M. Manitius), favourable. Libanii opera, rec. R. Foerster, III (R. Asmus), favourable. 
’Adapavriov, Ta Xpovixa tov Mwpéws (G. Wartenberg), favourable. N. I. Wodérys, Tapndca 
cvpBora (G. Wartenberg), favourable. 

13 Feb. Aschylos Choephoren. Erklarende Ausgabe von Fr. Blass (F. Adami) 
favourable. J. E. Harrison, Primitive Athens as described by Thucydides (W. Judeich), rather 
unfavourable. H. Francotte, Z’organisation des cités a Rhodes et en Carie (Schneider), 
favourable. R. Dabritz, De Artemidoro Strabonis auctore capita tria (W. Ruge), favourable. 
M. Hamilton, /ncubation (Pagel), very favourable. etronit satirae et liber Priapeorum, 
quartum ed. F. Buecheler (E. Lommatzsch). V. Ussani, Questioni Petroniane (E. Lom- 
matzsch), favourable ; though not in accord. Lor. Dalmesso, Za grammatica di C. Suetonio 
(Th. Stangl), unfavourable on the whole. H. Dessau, Minucius Felix und Caecilius Natalis 
(Boenig), favourable. H. Brewer, Kommodian von Gaza, Ein arelatetnischer Latendichter 
aus der Mitte des 5. Jahrhunderts (M. Manitius), very favourable. E. Gnerich, Andreas 
Gryphius und seine Herodes-Epen (J. Ziehen), favourable. 

20 Feb. J. Sundwall, Zpigraphische Bettrdge zur sozial-politische Geschichte Athens im 
Zettalter des Demosthenes (Schneider), favourable. Th. Lefort, oles sur le culte d Asklépios 
(Pagel), favourable. H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. 2. Aufl. (A. Doring), 
very favourable. TZacifo, I libri XV-XVI degli Annali, comment. da V. Ussani (G. 
Andresen), favourable. Dyracontit Orestes, rec. C. Giarratano (M. Manitius), unfavourable. 
C. Giarratano, Commentationes Dracontianae (M. Manitius), favourable. O. Gradenwitz, 
Laterculi vocum Latinarum (W. Heraeus), very favourable. 

27 Feb. <A. Wiinsche, Schopfung und Sundenfall des ersten Menschenpaares (Fr, 
Jeremias), favourable on the whole. W. v. Landau, Bettrage zur Altertumskunde des Ortents. 
V., favourable. H. Nissen, Ovientation, Studien zur Geschichte der Religion. 1. (¥. K. 
Ginzel), favourable. S. Eitrem, X/eodis und Biton (H. Stending), unfavourable. F. 
Gustafsson, Zacitus als Geschichtschreiber (Ed. Wolff), favourable. F. Gustafsson, Zacitus 
als Denker (Ed. Wolff), favourable. S. Angus, Zhe sources of the first ten books of 
Augustine's De Civitate Dei (C. W.), unfavourable. H. Januel, Commentationes philelogicae 
in Zenonem Veronensem, Gaudentium Brixiensem, Petrum Chrysologum Ravennatem (M. 
Manitius), favourable. E. K. Rand, Johannes Scottus (M. Manitius), very favourable. 

6 Mar. H. Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen. XXI. Zur Genesis (Fr. Jeremias), 
favourable. Catalogus codicum graecorum bibliothecae Ambrosianae, dig. Aem. Martini 
et D. Bassi (W. Cronert), Fr. Koepp, Die Romer in Deutschland (Ed. Wolff), very 
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favourable. G. Macdonald and A. Park, Zhe Roman forts on the Bar Hill (M. Thm), 
favourable. 

13 Mar. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte (H. Steuding), 
favourable. Plato, Zhe Menexenus, ed. by J. A. Shawyer (A. Trendelenburg), unfavourable. 
A. Struck, Makedonische Fahrten. 1. Chalkidike (G. Wartenberg), favourable. Hiibner, De 
Ciceronis oratione pro Q. Roscio comoedo quaestiones rhetoricae (W. Barczat), favourable. H. 
Willemsen, De Varronianae doctrinae apud fastorum scriptores*vestigiis (W. Soltau), favourable. 
Castiglioni, Studi intorno alle fonti e alla composizione delle metamorfost di Ovidio (K. P. 
Schulze), very favourable. 

20 Mar. W. Deonna, Les Statues de terre-cuite en Gréce (O. Rossbach), favourable. R. 
Ballheimer, Griechische Vasen aus dem Hamburger Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe (W. 
Amelung). J. May, Zur Kritik der Prodmien des Demosthenes (W. Nitsche), favourable. A. 
Kretschmar, De Menandri reliquits nuper repertis (W. Cronert), very favourable. J. Helck, 
De Cratetis Mallotae studits criticis quae ad Tiadem spectant (J. Tolkiehn), favourable. 
J. B. Carter, Zhe religion of Numa and other essays on the religion of ancient Rome (H. 
(Steuding), favourable. 

27 Mar. E. Lange, Sokvates (B. v. Hagen), favourable. Jsocratis opera omnia, rec. 
E. Drerup. I. (H. Gillischewski), very favourable. /uvenalis Saturae, ed. A. E. Housman 
(R. Helm). While admitting the editor’s ability the reviewer takes exception to the polemical 
tone. W. Wrede, Das “iterarische Ratsel des Hebrierbriefes (W. Soltau), very favourable. J. 
Gabrielsson, Uber die Quellen des Clemens Alexandrinus. I. (J. Draseke), favourable. 

3 April. Spruchwoirterbuch, herausg. von Fr. Lipperheide. Lief. 9-20 (F. H.). 
Diodori Bibliotheca historica, vol. V., rec. Th. Fischer (F. Reuss), favourable. J. Gabriels 
son, Uber Favorinus und seine mavrodary iotopia (J. Driseke), favourable. E. Schwartz, 
keede auf H. Usener (A. Priimers). 

10 April. Dionystt Haliwarnasensis Antiquitatum Romanarum quae supersunt, ed. 
C. Jacoby. IV. (Fr. Reuss), favourable. J. Endt, Studien zum Commentator Cruqguianus 
(P. Wessner), favourable. Zaciti Annalium libri, rec. C. D. Fisher (J. Miiler), rather 
unfavourable. A. T. Lindblom, Zn Silit Ltalici Punica quaestiones (R. Helm), favourable. 
Th. Sinko, Studia Nazianzenica. 1. (J. Draseke), favourable. 

17 April. P. Graindor, Histoire de [lle de Skyros jusgu’en 1538 (C. Friedrich), 
favourable. W. Aly, De Aeschylt copia verborum capita selecta (W. Prellwitz), favourable. 
A. B. Hersman, Studies in Greek allegorical interpretation (W. Nestle), favourable. A. 
Schwarzenberg, Leitfaden der rimischen Altertiimer. 2. Aufl. (W. Gemoll), unfavourable. 
R. Knopf, Der Text des Neuen Testaments (W. Soltau), favourable. A. Naegele, User 
Arbeitslieder bei Johannes Chrysostomos (J. Draseke), favourable. H. Grégoire, La Vie de 
St. Abraamios par Cyrille de Skythopolis (J. Draseke). 

24 April. W. Jarrell, Ausgewahlte Inschriften griechisch und deutsch (W. Larfeld), very 
favourable. <A. Arendt, Syvakus im sweiten puntschen Kriege. 1. Geschichte der Stadt 
(G. Rathke), favourable on the whole. J. Schwede, De adiectivis materiem significantibus 
quae in prisca Latinitate suffixorum -no et -eo ope formata sunt (R. Meringer), favourable. 
C. Giarratano, J codict Fiorentint di Asconio Pediano. W. Renz, Alliterationen bet Tacitus 
(Th. Opitz), favourable. 

1 May. K. Paepcke, De Pergamenornm litteratura (W. Larfeld), very favourable. 
A. v. Kleemann, Das problem der platonischen Symposion (A. Doring), favourable. E. H. 
Renkema, Odservationes criticae et exegeticae ad C. Valerii Flacci Argonautica (Hublocher), 
favourable. Der Ober-germanisch-Ratische Limes des Rimerreiches, herausg. von QO. v. Sarwey 
und E. Fabricius. XXVII. (M. Ihm). H. J. Holtzmann, Das messianische Bewussésein 
Jesu—Ein Beitrag zur Leben-Jesu-Forschung (W. Soltau), favourable. 

8 May. H. Kiepert, Formae orbis antigui. XX. Ltalia inferior cum insults. XX. 
Italiae pars media. XXIII. Jtalia superior cum regionibus Alpinis. XXI. Roma urbs tem- 
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poribus liberae reipublicae. XXII. Roma urbs inde ab Augusti aetate. XIII. Peloponnesus 
cum Attica. XIV. Phocis, Boeotia, Attica, Athenae. WHerausg. von R. Kiepert (F. H.). 
W. Prellwitz, Ztymologisches Worterbuch der griechischen Sprache. 2. Aufl. (P. Kretschmer), 
favourable. J. Hopken, Uber die Entstehung der Phaenomena des Eudoxos-Aratos (H. Moeller), 
favourable. F. Gottanka, Suwetons Verhalinis zu der Denkschrift des Augustus (Th. Opitz), 
favourable. W. First, Suetons Verhalinis zu der Denkschrift des Augustus (Th. Opitz), 
favourable. H. van de Weerd, Etude historique sur trois legions du Bas-Danube (E. Ritter- 
ling). ‘A diligent compilation, but it brings us no further.’ 

15 May. A. Lang, Homer and his Age (C. Rothe). ‘We can heartily recommend the 
reading of this book to those who doubt the unity of the Homeric poems.’ J. W. White, 4x 
unrecognized actor in Greek Comedy (Chr. Muff), favourable. S. Scimt, De imitatione atque de 
inventione in Martialis epigrammaton libris (M. Manitius), unfavourable. R. Cagnat, Zes 
bibliothiques municipales dans lempire romain (H. Nohl), favourable. Der Rémische Limes 
in Osterreich. Heft VII (M.Ihm). N. Terzaghi, Sul commento di Niceforo Gregora al wept 
évurviwy at Sinesio (W. Fritz). F. Succo, Rhythmischer Choral, Altarwetsen und griechische 
Rhythmen (H. G.), favourable. Fr. Preller der Jiingere, Zagediicher des Kiinstlers, herausg. 
von M. Jordan (H. L. Urlichs), favourable. Fr. Preller der Jiingere, Briefe und Studien aus 
Griechenland, herausg. von E. Boden (H. L. Urlichs), favourable. 

22 May. W. v. Marées, Karten von Leukas, Bettrige sur Frage Leukas-Ithaka 
(P. Goessler), very favourable. M. M. F. Oswald, Zhe Prepositions in Apollonius Rhodius, 
compared with their use in Homer (Helbing), favourable. A. Giarratano, Due codiad di 
Asconio Pediano (M. Stangl), favourable. Keune, Zona (H. Steuding), favourable. Ovigo 
Constantini imperatoris sive Anonymit Valesiani parsI. Commentario instruxit A. Westerhuis 
(C. Weyman), favourable. 

29 May. Asconti orationum Ciceronts quingue enarratio, rec. A. C. Clark (Th. Stangl), 
very favourable. J. Endt, Studien zum Commentator Cruguianus (J. Haussner), favourable. 
Vocabularium turisprudentiae Romanae. II, 1. (dactyliotheca—doceo), conscripsit E. Grupe 
{W. Kalb). R. Reppe, De LZ. Aunaeo Cornuto (P. Wessner), favourable. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. 27. 1907. Part 1. 
. E. N. Gardiner: Throwing the Diskos. (Three plates ; Twenty-four cuts.) 
. J. Wells: The Persian Friends of Herodotus. 
W. W. Tarn: The Fleets of the First Punic War. 
. F. W. Hasluck : Inscriptions from the Cyzicus District. 
. E. S. Forster: Terracottas from Boeotia and Crete. (Five cuts.) 
. J. K. Fotheringham: On the List of ‘ Thalassocracies’ in Eusebius. 
. W. W. Wroth: Peparethus and its Coinage. (Plate; three cuts.) 
. J. Strzygowski: A Sarcophagus of the Sidamara Type. (Eight plates; sixteen cuts.) 
. J. L. Myres : The List of ‘ Thalassocracies’ in Eusebius ; a Reply. 
. Notices of Books. 
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American Journal of Archaeology. 1907. Part 1. 
1. C. Ward: The Temple at Mushennef, Hauran, Syria. (Four plates ; three cuts.) 
Describes a small temple zz antis with Corinthian columns, dating about a.D. 170. 
2. R. C. McMahon: The Technical History of White Lekythi. (Plate; eight cuts.) 
Distinguishes two classes: glaze-paint (earlier) and ma/#t colours (later) ; (the latter alone 
polychrome) ; all belong to 5th cent. Studies technique and ornament in connexion with 
b. f. and r. f. varieties, and attempts a chronological sequence. 
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3. A. Marquand: The Visitation of Luca della Robbia at Pistoia. (Two plates.) 

4. H. H. Harris: Unusual and Unknown Points in Pajarito Park, New Mexico. (Two 
plates. ) 

5. C. P. Bowditch: The Work of the Institute in American Archaeology. 

6. Proceedings of the Eighth General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
Jan. 1907. 

7. Archaeological News, July-Dec. 1906, ed. H. N. Fowler. 


Ausonia. I. 1906. 

1. P. Orsi: New Evidence on pre-Mycenaean and Mycenaean Civilisation in Italy. (Four 
cuts. ) 

Publishes a Mycenaean amphora from Girgenti and Mycenaean gold ring from Pantalica, 
as well as pre-Mycenaean objects from Sicily. 

2. D. Comparetti: An Archaic Inscription from Cumae. (Cut.) 

Corrects the reading of an inscription published in Notizie degli Scavi, 1905, p. 377, SO 
as to make better sense ; date about 450 B.c. 

3. E. Brizio: The Statue of a Youth from Subiaco and the Chiaramonti Niobid. (Three 
cuts.) 

Identifies the Subiaco statue as a Niobid, and attributes the Chiaramonti statue to the 
fourth century (sc. the actual work of Scopas). 

4. G. Patroni: The Lernaean Hydra. (Plate.) 

Publishes an Attic hydria of about 450-440 B.c. at Naples, with new version of Herakles 
and the Hydra: it has two heads, and Herakles slays it with a hare; in front isa human 
head on an altar, suggesting some story of human sacrifices to the monster. 

5. P. Ducati: An aryballos in the Berlin Antiquarium. (Six cuts.) 

A late Attic vase with new type of Centauromachia, marked by softness of treatment ; 
must be dated about 370-360 B.c., and vases of the Meidias type correspondingly at end 
of fifth cent. 

6. B. Nogara: The presumed Byblis of Tor Marancia. (Two plates.) 

This painting, apparently a contemporary portrait, erroneously grouped with the five 
pictures of Greek heroines found in 1817 at Tor Marancia, but was really found in 1810 
near Rome. 

7. F. Grossi-Gondi: Tomb and Villa of the Furi at Tusculanum. 
Relates discovery in 1901 of the site of the Villa, nearer to the burial-place than 
previously supposed. 
8. P. Toesca: Barbaric objects in the Museum at Lucca. (Two cuts.) 
9. L. Ciaccio: The Last Period of Gothic Sculpture at Rome. (Seventeen cuts.) 
1o. L. Venturi: A 13th cent. representation of Augustus and the Sibyl. (Plate.) 
11. R. Lanciani: Unedited records of 16th cent. artists. 
12. Varia. 
13. Discoveries and excavations. 
14. Bibliography, Reviews, and Notices. 
m. BB. W. 
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NUMISMATIC. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 4. 1906. 

G. F. Hill. Roman Silver Coins from Grovely Wood, Wilts. The hoard consists of 
300 coins (with some silver ornaments), chiefly siliquae, with a few miliarensia. In date the 
coins range’ from Constantius II (a.pD. 337) to Arcadius (A.D. 408). Hoards of Roman 
silver coins of this period are not common, and it is remarkable that nearly all have been 
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discovered in the British Isles. Mommsen supposed that after circ. 360 A.D. silver was 
hardly current in the Empire, except in Britain. But, as Mr. Hill points out, the coins in 
these hoards were struck at a number of non-British Mints (Treves, Lyons, Arles, etc.), and 
it is highly improbable that they were intended solely for circulation in Britain. The 
average weight of the siliquae in this hoard is 29°46 grains, the highest weight (perhaps the 
best guide to the normal weight) is 41 grains. It would seem that the silver coinage of this 
period consisted of the siliqua (it is doubted whether there was a half-siliqua), the miliarense, 
and an exceptional denomination 7, of the pound. 


Part 1. 1907. 

P. H. Webb. Zhe Reign and Coinage of Carausius. The first part of a monograph on 
the coins of Carausius. <A detailed catalogue of the coins will presumably follow in a later 
number. The present part contains five plates of coins of Carausius in gold, silver, and 
bronze ; a tabulation, with suggested explanations, of the puzzling letters (R S R etc.) found 
on the coins and remarks on the coinage generally.—J. R. McClean. Zhe true meaning of 

on the coinage of Magna Graecia. ‘The writer contends that , NM, and other letters 
usually supposed to be the names of engravers or magistrates occur at too many cities, on 
coins of too diverse weights and during too long a period for such explanations to be pos- 
sible. If this contention be admitted by other workers in the field of Italian coinage, Mr. 
McClean’s ingenious proposal to give a non-personal meaning to d, etc. will be welcome. 
‘The letters o, P, A, etc.’ (he says) are commonly marks of value conveying, certainly in 
a very clumsy manner, the values relative and absolute of the different coins in contem- 
porary series.” For Mr. McClean’s arguments I must refer the reader to his paper, which 
is however too brief and concise for the nature of the subject. Mr. McClean has 
sufficiently indicated the nature of his explanation ; what is now desirable is a tabulation 
of the cases where d, [, etc. occur, so as to prove his contention that these letters 
cannot possibly indicate persons and that the mark of value theory can be applied with 
uniformity.—Mr. G. F. Hill gives a useful summary (p. 111) of the important article on 
early Roman coinage published by Dr. Haeberlin in 1905, ‘Zum Corpus numorum aeris 
gravis,’ etc. 


Rivista italiana di numismatica. Part 1. 1907. 


Among the articles is a note by L. Laffranchi on the coins ot Martinianus.— 
F. Gnecchi publishes some curious Roman coins and medallions, the reverses of which 
have been left blank—‘ bronzi unilaterali e prove di conio.’ 


Journal internat. d’arch. numismatique. Vol. ix. Parts 1-3. 1906. 


As usual, this Journal contains several articles on Byzantine seals and similar objects. 
M. Konstantopoulos continues his catalogue of the seals of this class in the Athens 
Museum, but the absence of illustrations is to be regretted, especially in the case of seals 
which it would be interesting to compare with the coins.—C. Gerojannis. vrimitive shield- 
devices and coin-types. Suggests that ‘the animal and monstrous representations, as well as 
the Gorgoneia, occurring on the earliest coins, have ‘as a rule’ (like the same devices 
on shields and other monuments) ‘ no mythological or emblematical meaning whatever, but 
are purely apotropaic in character.—A. E. Apostolaki. ‘Omdcrodpdmos émi ‘Arrixod 
guuBdrov.—Svoronos has several highly suggestive and indeed rather startling articles 
(recent lectures at Athens), chiefly on primitive currencies. I must refer the reader to his 
paper, to which I should be unable to do justice in these short summaries. The bronze 
objects of axe-like form found in Crete, Cyprus, Mycenae, etc. are maintained to be 
a primitive currency of IeAéxers. Some of the well-known circular disks with the spiral 
ornamentation from Mycenae are identified as the Homeric ypvaoto tadavta. The iron 
‘spits’ found in the temple of Hera at Argos are claimed to be the éfeAioxo, the primitive 
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currency superseded by Pheidon. Under the heading Sixwya “Arrixod rerpadpaxpov rod 
Srehavndopov he describes a weight for an Attic tetradrachm with the head of the 
Stephanephoros. 


Revue belge de numismatique. Part 2. 1907. 


Contains a description, with two plates, by M. D. de Chaufpié of some Greek coins in 
the J. P. Six collection acquired by the coin-cabinet at the Hague. 


Zeitschrift fiir numismatik. Vol. xxvi. Parts 1 and 2. 1907. 


J. Hammer. Der Feingehalt der griechischen und romischen Miinzen. Pp. 1-144. A 
very useful paper on the fineness of ancient coins, bringing together a number of scattered 
records of analyses and specific gravity.—E. J. Haberlin. Zin falscher campanischer 
Barren nebst anderen Falsits. The bar or ‘brick’ coin chiefly referred to is one published 
by Gnecchi in Rivista ttaliana, 1906, pp. 1437, with odv. Prow, vev. vase. —V. Papen. Die 
Spiele von Hierapolis. On coins relating to the Games (Pythia, Olympia, Aktia and ra rapa 
7® Xpvoopda) that took place at Hierapolis in Phrygia in imperial times. Agonistic types 
often occur on the ‘ Homonoia’ coins struck by Hierapolis in conjunction with other cities: 
probably in these cases there was a joint celebration of Games. Reviews by Regling of 
Hill’s Historical Greek Coins; Macdonald’s Hunterian Catalogue [TJ and his Coin types. 


Revue numismatique. Part 4. 1906. 


V. Leblond. JAlonnates gaulotses recueillies dans arrondissement de Clermont ( Oise).— 
G. Amardel. Une monnaie gauloise inédite de Narbonne. Obv. Bust and club. Rev. Lion 
running BITOYIOTOYO ... BACIA€Y. Bronze—J. de Foville. Les débuts de 
Tart monétatre en Sicile. On the artistic style of the most archaic coinages of Sicily, 
viz. those of Zancle, Naxos, Syracuse, Himera, Selinus. The coin of Naxos representing 
a Dionysos with a pointed beard betrays the hand of a sculptor in wood, and other archaic 


coins of Sicily seem to be the productions of a sculptor rather than of a die-engraver. 
The archaic coin with a legend equivalent to SEP, type, standing Dionysos, usually attri- 
buted to Italy, is claimed for Sicily and assigned to the town of Sergentium, which was 
near Aetna and not far from Naxos, the early coins of which ,this coin resembles.— 
M. C. Soutzo. Les Monnaies de la flotte de Marc-Antoine avec marques de valeur.— 
R. Mowat. Zxemples de art de vérifier les dates par les contremarques: Massilia— 
Mélanges, etc.—E. Babelon on La trouvaille de Helleville. 

Part 1. 1907. 

E. Babelon. Za stylis sur les monnaies. Babelon in an elaborate and well-illustrated 
article maintains his view (against Assmann) that the cruciform object held by Victory on 
the gold staters of Alexander the Great (and on other coins) is the s¢y/#s. The stylis, which 
was the support of the ap/asta (aplustre), or, sometimes, the staff of the ship’s flag, was 
used as a maritime emblem signifying naval victory.—J. A. Blanchet on counter-marked 
coins.—R. Mowat on counter-marked coins of Cossura.—Froehner, Philologie monétaire. 
On a rare coin of Selinus on which the name of the river god Hypsas is written HYTAZ 
instead of HVWAZ. The letter T appears also on the coins of Mesembria, where it is 
equivalent to & or to W. 

WARWICK WROTH. 
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